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LETTER   XII. 


COLONEL  LORTON  TO  HIS  DAUGHTER, 


ON    SCANDAL. 


JT  rom  the  moft  careful  obfervations  I  have 
been  able  to  make,  I  am  inclined  to  think 
that  the  propenfity  to  tell  a  ftory  to  the  dis- 
advantage of  another  perfon,  or  what  is  ge- 
nerally called  Scandal,  is  as  common  to  men 
as  it  is  to  women,  and  therefore  your  fex 
are  unjuftly  accufed  of  being  more  prone  to 

VOL.  II.  B  it 
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it  than  ours.  I  do  not  think  however  that 
this  inclination  either  in  men  or  women 
arifes  more  from  fpleen  or  ill  nature,  than 
a  want  of  fome  other  fubjecl;  of  converfation, 
or  from  a  fuppofition  that  it  is  agreeable  to 
thofe  with  whom  they  are  converfing :  for  we 
frequently  find  perfons  taking  a  great  plea- 
fure  in  reporting  tales  concerning  thofe  who 
have  done  nothing  to  offend  them,  and  are 
fo  far  removed  from  them  by  rank  in  life  or 
diitance  of  place,  that  they  are  very  unlikely 
to  be  the  objects  of  their  envy. 

Some  perfons  may  flatter  themfelves  they 
can  build  their  own  fame  upon  the  ruin  of 
that  of  others ;  and  may  think  their  own 
good  qualities  will  mine  with  fuperior  luftre, 
if  thofe  of  their  friends  are  thrown  into  the 
ihade.  This  kind  of  artifice  does  not  always 
gain  its  end.  If  Mifs  A — ,  for  examp1^,  de- 
fer ibes  any  one  of  her  neighbours  as  ill  na- 
lured',  vain,  or  cenforious ;  if  fhe  afferts  that 
(lie  fings  badly,  dances  ungracefully,  and 
looks  horribly,  it  is  very  clear  who  is  to  be 

regarded 
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1 1  yarded  as  the  model  of  all  poflible  per- 
fection ;  and  that  fhe  wifhes  to  degrade  her 
neighbour  for  the  lake  of  exalting  herfelf. 

You  will  fometimes  meet  with  thofe  who 
have  a  peculiarly  artful  manner  of  relating  a 
ftory,  with  a  view  of  faving  themfelves  from 
being  thought  cenibrious.  They  preface  their 
narratives  with  afiuring  you,  "  they  only  re- 
late what  they  have  heard  ;  but  they  will  not 
venture  to  pledge  themfelves  for  the  truth 
of  what  they  are  going  to  lay."  Then  they 
proceed  by  their  tone  of  voice,  innuendoes, 
and  laughing,  to  mow  you,  as  plainly  as 
poflible,  their  opinion  of  the  cafe,  and  what 
impreffion  they  are  anxious  to  make  upon 
your  mind.  There  is  too  a  mode  of  contra- 
dicting a  ftory,  which  may  ferve  to  confirm 
it — a  mode  well  known,  and  fuccefsfully 
praclifed  by  many  a  Mrs.  Candor  you  may 
chance  to  meet  with.  She  aflerts,  indeed, 
fhe  does  not  credit  a  word  of  the  affair;  but 
me  may  fpeak  in  fuch  an  ironical  manner, 
as  to  convince  the  whole  company  ftie  willies 
every  fyllable  of  it  to  be  believed, 

b  %  This 
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This  may  be  called  Scandal  by  implication; 
when  "  more  is  meant  than  meets  the  ear/1 
It  may  be  true,  that  thole  who  communicate 
a  ftory  in  this  manner,  may  not  be  the  in- 
ventors of  it;  but  if  they  circulate  it  from 
malevolent  motives,  they  are  furely  as  culpa- 
ble as  if  they  were  fo.  The  intention  confri- 
tutes  the  offence;  or  elie  there  would  be  no 
juftice  in  the  law  which  enacts,  that  the  man 
who  circulates  a  bank  note,  well  knowing  it 
to  be  bad,  is  as  guilty  as  he  who  forged  it. 

If  I  proceed  to  a  farther  defer iption  of 
thofe,  whofe  chief  delight  coniifts  in  the 
wanton  exercife  of  their  tongue,  for  the  un- 
feeling purpofes  of  calumny  and  detraction, 
you  muft  not  attribute  my  attempt  to  my 
own  indulgence  of  fuch  a  practice,  but  ra- 
ther to  my  wiih  to  put  you  upon  your  guard, 
and  to  prevent  you  from  being  blinded  by 
their  plaufibility,  and  deceived  by  their  arts. 

The  tale-bearers  who  are  prompted  by  ill- 
nature  to  mifreprefent  the  conduct  of  others, 
make  the  worft  poflible  ufe  of  thofe  figures 
of  rhetoric  which  confift  in  omitting  fome 

circum- 
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circumftances,  adding  others,  and  in  fwell- 
ing  trifles  into  fubje6fcs  of  the  greateft  im- 
portance. The  mifchief  they  may  produce 
in  fociety  is  incalculable.  They  caufe  cold- 
nefs,  and  even  hatred,  to  take  place  among 
friends  ;  they  inflame  fufpicion  into  jealoufy, 
diflike  into  malice,  and  averfion  into  revenge. 
Such  are  the  bufy-bodies,  who,  by  the  whit 
pers  of  insinuation,  and  the  peftilent  breath 
of  llander,  alienate  brother  from  brother, 
and  eftrange  the  affections  of  the  wife  from 
the  hulband :  and  they  have  been  known  to 
produce  effects  more  injurious  than  thefe — 
even  to  raife  the  arm  of  the  duellift  to  fhed 
the  blood  of  his  friend — perhaps  of  his  bene- 
factor. Such  perverters  of  the  gift  of  fpeech 
ought  to  be  the  outcafts  of  fociety ;  and  yet 
they  are  too  often  admitted,  and  welcomed 
into  its  bofom,  becaufe  they  are  pleafant 
companions.  If,  however,  our  anxiety  for 
the  characters  and  feelings  of  others  do  not 
induce  us  to  keep  them  at  a  diftance,  we  may 
at  leaft  have  fome  regard  for  ourfelves ;  for 
while  we  are  liftening  to  their  plaufible  tales, 

we 
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we  may  be  affured,  that  we  are  marked  out 
as  the  prey  of  their  garrulity.  Our  abfence 
only  is  requifite  to  make  us  the  fport  of  their 
tongues  :  we  fhall  fuffer  by  the  fame  fate,  to 
which  others  in  our  hearing  have  been  con- 
demned :  and  can  our  puniihment  be  unde- 
fended, if  we  have  cordially  joined  in  the 
laugh  of  approbation,  and  affifted  in  fwelling 
the  triumph  of  malevolence  over  innocence 
and  merit  ? 

Be  allured,  that  a  pure  and  unfullied  re^ 
putation  is  one  of  the  greateft  bleffings  a 
mortal  can  enjoy.  The  continuation  of  it 
to  future  ages,  which  conftitutes  fame  or 
glory,  is  the  greateft  reward  of  valor,  genius, 
and  patriotifm.  It  was  for  This  a  Chatham 
counfelled,  and  for  This  a  Nelfon  fought  and 
died.  In  private  life,  it  gives  fplendor  to 
every  rank  of  fociety :  it  is  the  pride  of  the 
rich  man,  and  is  more  precious  than  all  his 
treafures :  it  may  be  the  only  poffefTion  of 
the  poor,  and  fhould  he  preferve  tins,  he  is  not 
likely  to  remain  long  in  a  ftate  of  indigence, 
and  he  can  never  be  an  objeQ;  of  contempt. 

A  good 
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A  good  man  values  his  character,  not  only  as 
the  reward  of  his  paft  actions,  but  as  the  ear- 
ned of  his  future  fuccefs.  So  defqrvedly  high 
does  it  ftand,  that  it  is  held  dearer  than  life 
itfelf ;  and  moft  degraded  is  the  ftate  of  that 
perfon  who  has  loft  his  character — degraded 
indeed  beyond  all  power  of  recovery.  The 
fpecks  of  dirt  upon  the  pureft  mow  are  the 
lively  emblems  of  ftains  upon  our  reputa- 
tion ;  but  recollect,  that  fuch  ftains  are  far 
more  fixed  and  indelible. 

Good  name  in  man  or  woman, 


Is  the  immediate  jewel  of  their  fouls  : — 
Who  fteals  my  purfe  fteals  train,  'tis  fome thing,  no- 
thing; 
'Twas  mine,  'tis  his,  and  has  been  flave  to  thousands; 
But  he  that  filches  from  me  my  good  name, 
Robs  me  of  that  which  not  enriches  him, 

And  makes  me  poor  indeed. 

Shakespeare's  Othello. 

The  faculty  of  fpeech  was  given  to  us  for  the 
moft  benevolent  ends,  for  our  mutual  improve- 
ment and  rational  pleafure;  we  ought  therefore 

to 
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to  be  careful  that  we  do  not  abufe  it  to  the  molt 
injurious  and  difgraceful  of  all  purpofes,  and 
the  moft  oppofite  to  the  defigns  of  its  boun- 
tiful Giver.  How  unworthy  of  the  fair  fex 
is  it  for  their  tongues,  which  can  warble  the 
fweeteft  notes  of  harmony,  to  exprefs  the 
harfh  language  of  difcord,  and  to  taint  con- 
verfation  with  the  infectious  poifon  of  fcan- 
dal!  How  much  more  innocent,  or  rather 
how  much  more  becoming  and  captivating, 
is  filence !  If  a  girl  who  is  very  talkative  is 
not  upon  her  guard,  the  admirers  fhe  may 
flatter  herfelf  fhe  hag  fully  fecured  will  for- 
fake  her,  and  her  tongue  will  deftroy  the 
triumph  of  her  eyes. 

The   following  old  epigram    may  give  a 
ufeful  hint  to  fuch  a  cenforious  babbler. 

To  Dorinda,  who  conjlantly  wears  a  Veil. 

Dorinda,  tvhy  not  more  difclofe 
Thofe  charms  thy  Damon  longs  to  view, 
Thy  cheeks  that  emulate  the  rofe, 
TFhy  eyes  that  Heal  from  heav'n  their  blue  ? 

Dorinda, 
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Dorinda,  why  with  ceafelefs  railing 
Do  you  con  fume  the  live  long  day? 
While  you  indulge  this  odious  failing, 
Your  wearied  lover  flies  away. 
Would  you  his  captive  ftate  prolong  ? 
Unveil  your  face,  and  curb  your  tongue. 

The  confederations  proper  to  reprefs  a  dif- 
pofition  to  fcandal  cannot  fail  to  have  their 
effect  upon  every  ingenuous  mind,  and  every 
feeling  heart.  When  inclined  to  indulge  in 
cenforioufnefs,  recollect,  my  Emily,  that  you 
are  going  to  employ  an  engine  which  may 
recoil  with  equal,  or  perhaps  greater,  force 
a^ainft  vourfelf.  Scandal  is  a  vice  not  lefi 
injurious  to  man,  than  fmful  in  the  fight 
of  God.  We  are  exprefsly  told  in  Scripture, 
that  "  the  words  of  a  tale-bearer  are  as 
wounds" — that  "  lying  and  deceitful  lips  are 
an  abomination  to  the  Lord" — that  "  if  any 
man  among  us  feem  to  be  religious,  and 
bridleth  not  his  tongue,  that  man's  religion 


is  vain." 
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Whenever  you  hear  afperfions  caft  upon 
any  one,  let  them  lead  you  rather  to  inquire 
than  to  judge.  It  may  be  very  wrong,  and 
certainly  is  very  precipitate,  to  admit  as  true 
what  is  as  likely  to  he  falfe,  or  at  leaft  greatly 
exaggerated.  It  is  much  more  prudent,  as 
well  as  more  generous,  to  take  fome  pains 
to  afcertain  a  matter  of  fact,  than  "  to  fit  in 
the  feat  of  the  fcornful,"  and  pronounce  a 
decifive  fentence.  Let  not  indolence  reprefs 
your  exertions,  nor  prepoflcflion  blind  your 
judgment ;  but  in  cafes  of  importance  to  the 
honor  of  your  friends,  fpare  not  your  beft  en- 
deavours to  find  out  the  truth. 

You  may  think  I  place  this  fubject  in  too 
ferious  and  gloomy  a  point  of  view  ;  and  you 
may  fay,  that  in  the  levity  of  converfation 
no  fuch  mifchiefs  may  be  likely  to  arife  as 
thofe  which  refult  from  deliberate  (lander; 
and  that  ftories  may  be  related  merely  in 
fport,  and  for  the  lake  of  exciting  a  laugh. 
But  if  we  raife  fuch  a  laugh  againlt  the  an- 
ient, let  us  be  lure  that  we  do  not  add  cow  - 

ardice 
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ardice  to  cruelty,  by  afperfing  thofe  who  are 
not  prefent  to  defend  themfelves.  And  if 
we  are  inclined  to  indulge  a  laugh  at  thofe 
who  are  prefent,  and  expofe  their  follies  and 
foibles,  let  us  be  very  felecl  in  the  objects  of 
our  merriment,  and  certain  that  we  do  not 
give  more  pain  than  we  receive  pleafure. 
Some  perfons  can  "  fpeak  daggers,  who  make 
life  of  none :"  what  they  fay  in  jcft  may  be 
underftood  in  earneft :  the  fmart  may  be 
felt,  the  wound  may  fefter,  and  one  fevere 
word  may  deftroy  tranquillity  of  mind,  and 
for  a  long  time  interrupt  the  comfort  of  life. 

You  fee  then  how  poignant,  how  cruel, 
how  injurious  that  exprefiion  may  be,  which 
raifes  a  bluhh  upon  the  cheek  of  innocence, 
and  gives  a  pang  to  the  bofom  of  virtuous 
fenlibility.  Even  to  the  bad  you  furely  would 
not  wifh  to  give  pain,  unlefs,  like  a  fkilful 
furgeon,  you  were  confident  that,  in  fome 
particular  cafes,  the  only  method  of  curing 
a  difcafe  is  to  infiicl  a  wound. 


LET. 


LETTER  XIIL 


From  the  fame  to  the  fame: 


ON    LETTER    WRITING. 

13 y  your  requeft  that  I  would  give  you 
fome  directions  upon  the  mbject  of  letter 
writing,  yon  affign  to  me  a  tafk,  which  is  com- 
paratively a  light  one  :  for  it  is  much  eaiier 
to  prefcribe  rules,  than  to  follow  them.  Is 
it  the  fuggeition  of  well  or  ill  founded  difii- 
dence,  when  I  exprels  an  apprehenlion,  that 
my  own  letters  in  many  refpecis  may  be  far 
from  deferring  your  imitation ;  for  perhaps 
there  are  perfons,  even  if  you  be  more  in- 
dulgent, who  would  think  that  I  referable  the 
bad  authors  defcribed  by  the  poet — 

Rules  for  good  writing  they  with  pains  indite, 
Then  fhew  us  what  is  bad,  by  what  they  write. 

To 
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Tu  make  you  however  lb  me  amends 
for  the  imperfect  execution  of  your  wiilies, 
and  my  own,  I  fhall  conclude  what  I  in- 
tend to  fay  upon  the  fubjecl,  with  fome  fpe- 
cimcns  of  letters  that  may  produce  a  fmile, 
while  they  fuggeft  a  caution. 

Whether  ladies  excel  gentlemen  in  letter 
writing,  is  a  queftion,  1  am  inclined  to  an- 
fwer  in  the  affirmative.  Ladies  diiplay  a 
peculiar  eale  of  expreflion,  they  know  how 
to  fet  off  every  little  circumftance  to  advan- 
tage, and  thev  mow  fuch  delicacy  and  fen- 
Ability,  as  are  peculiarly  calculated  to  carry 
this  employment  of  the  pen  to  perfection. 

In  writing  letters,  fome  of  the  molt  im- 
portant  points  to  be  attended  to  are  perfpi- 
cuity,  elegance,  and  preciiion.  It  is  necef- 
fary  to  add,  tiiat  a  regard  to  method,  a 
ftrict  attention  to  truth,  good  humour,  and 
politenefs,  are  eifcntial  to  a  good  letter : 
without  thefe  requifites,  your  letters  cannot 
anfwer  the  Left  ends  of  correfpondence, 
which  are  to  give  information,  and  commu- 
nicate pleafure.  Every  letter  cannot  be  ex- 
peeled 
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peered  to  fparkle  with  wit,  or  to  ftrike  with 
folid  obfervation  :  there  is  however  a  ftile 
at  once  eafy  and  elegant,  which  conveys  the 
ipontaneous  dictates  of  the  heart,  and  never 
fo  completely  fixes  attention  and  invites  fre- 
quent reperufals,  as  when  it  flows  from  the 
pen  of  thofe  of  whe-fe  warm  and  fmcere  at- 
tachment we  have  received  the  moft  fatisfac- 
tory  proofs. 

Perfpicuity,  or  clearnefs,  is  the  prime  qua- 
lity of  a  good  ftile.  If  a  perfon  exprefles 
himfelf  obfcurely,  he  fpeaks  or  writes  almolt 
in  vain.  You  can  no  more  under  ftand  him 
than  you  can  fee  a  face  concealed  by  a  veil. 
Nothing  can  compenfate  for  the  want  of  per- 
fpicuity, which  far  from  being  merely  a  free- 
dom from  error,  is  as  much  a  pofitive  beauty, 
as  the  tranfparent  water,  through  which 
you  behold  the  pebbles  at  the  bottom  of  a 
ft  ream. 

As  fhines  the  lily  through  the  ehryftal  mild, 
Or  as  the  rofe  amid  the  morning  dew, 
Frelh  from  Aurora's  hand  more  fweetly  glows. 

The 
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The  letter  writer,  who  to  clearnefs  unites 
elegance,  will  reach  excellence  in  this  kind  of 
compolition.  An  elegant  writer  from  many 
modes  of  expreffion,  which  may  occur  to 
him,  felects  the  belt,  and  carefully  avoids  all 
vulgar,  affected,  or  pompous  language.  This 
excellence  belongs  to  perfons  of  fuperior 
refinement,  and  was  confpicuous  in  the  let- 
ters of  Mrs.  Rowe,  Lady  Wortley  Montagu, 
Lord  Lyttleton,  and  Mr.  Gray. 

Preclfton  confifts  in  cutting  off  every  fu- 
perfluous  expreflion,  and  in  faying  as  much 
as  is  neceffary  to  make  the  fubjecl;  clearly 
and  fully  underftood, — and  ?io  more.  By 
what  you  retrench,  you  add  to  the  ftrength 
and  the  beauty  of  what  you  retain.  Thus  is 
the  vigour  of  the  hneft  fhrubs  in  a  garden 
increafed  by  curtailing  their  luxuriant 
branches.  Precifion  excludes  the  crowd  of 
unneceffary  words  which  encumber  ideas : 
and  will  prevent  from  running  the  rifk  of 
being  tedious,  a  circurnftance  which  will  never 
produce  the  acknowledgments  of  your  cor- 
refpondents.  We  ought  to  have  fome  re- 
9  gard 
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gard  for  their  time  as  well  as  our  own :  let 
us  then  fuffer  them  to  rife  from  our  epiftolary 
banquet  rather  with  an  appetite  for  more, 
than  with  a  clifpofition  to  cenfure  us  for  fet- 
ting  a  profulion  of  ordinary  dimes  before 
them. 

A  wag,  on  receiving  a  long  letter  full 
of  unmeaning  words,  faid,  it  was  like  an  old 
ruinous  caftle,  for  the  pqffliges  wanted  light, 
and  led  to  nothing. 

Truth  and  iincerity  ought  to  form  the 
bafis  of  letters.  Fallhood  and  artifice  dif- 
grace  the  character  of  man,  they  ought 
therefore  to  be  banifhed  from  every  kind  of 
focial  intercourfe,  and  particularly  from  that, 
which  admits,  or  rather  encourages  the 
war  melt  and  moft  undifguifed  fentiments  : — 
the  pen  mould  always  be  the  faithful  inter- 
preter of  the  heart. 

In  all  letters,  and  more  efpecially  in  let- 
ters of  bufmefs,  fome  arrangement  of  topics 
is  necellary.  If  you  do  not  attend  to  order, 
you  will  be  betrayed  inta  repetitions,  and 

\our 
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your  thoughts  by  being  fcattered  will  be 
weakened  and  confufed. 

With  refpeft  to  fubje&s,  and  the  proper 
manner  of  treating  them,  letters  naturally 
take  their  colour  from  the  perfons  to  whom 
they  are  addrefled:  that  is,  they  depend 
upon  the  age,  rank,  and  character  of  your 
correfpondents.  You  would  doubtlefs  think 
it  improper,  or  rather  ridiculous,  to  addrefs 
the  old  and  young,  the  grave  and  the  gay, 
the  ibholar  and  the  country  fquire,  the  cour- 
tier and  the  farmer,  in  the  fame  ftile.  If 
therefore  you  were  writing  to  a  duchefs,  you 
would  addrefs  her  with  great  refpect ;  if  to 
your  friend  with  freedom  and  eafe,  yet  de- 
void of  too  much  familiarity,  and  if  to  a 
fervaat,  with  condefcending  civility.  The 
decorum  neceflary  in  correfpondence  is  the 
fame  as  is  requifite  in  converfation. 

Lord  Bacon  has  well  obferved,  that "  Read- 
ing maketh  a  full  man,  fpeaking  a  ready 
man,  and  writing  an  exaBk  man." 

If  letters  do  not  admit  the  copioufnefs  of 
converfation,  they  have  the  double  advan* 

vol.  ii,  c  tage 
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tage  of  more  correcrnefs,  and  more  reflec- 
tion. The  act  of  writing  allows  that  time 
for  premeditation,  which  the  ardour  of  con- 
verfation  excludes;  converfation  is  often  a 
iketch  of  the  mind,  which  may  be  highly 
coloured  indeed,  bat  is  often  haftily  drawn. 
Letter  writing  ought  to  be  a  more  correct  re- 
ieinblance,  a  more  nicely  finiihed  picture, 
and  if  it  poflefles  the  elegance  of  a  Mel- 
moth,  the  livelinefs  of  a  Montagu  or  the 
iacetioufnefs  of  a  Gray,  it  is  like  a  minia- 
ture fet  in  diamonds. 

You  will  do  well  to  recollect,  that  atten- 
tion is  due  to  the  hand  xvriting,  as  well  as 
to.  the  expreffion  of  a  letter.  To  be  com- 
pelled to  toil  through  a  letter  written  in  fo 
imall  a  hand  as  almoft  to  require  a  micro- 
fcope,  or  wherein  the  letters  are  ib  formed, 
that  they  look  like  hieroglyphics,  is  laying, 
too  heavy  a  burthen  in  addition  to  poftage, 
upon  your  perplexed  correfpondents,  and 
molt  unlovely  is  it  to  the  eye  to  fee  your. 
paper,  "  as  the  pure  limpid  ftream  when 
fouled   with  ftains,"  deformed   with  blots, 

and 
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and  crowded  with  interlineations.  The  wav- 
ing line  of  beauty,  may  iuit  the  figures  of  a 
drawing,  but  the  mathematical  precifion  of 
itraight  lines  is  be  iter  adapted  to  a  letter.  . 
Always  remember,  that  any  thing-  worth 
doing,  is  worth  doing  well.  liven  the  mode, 
of  folding,  directing,  and  fealing  a  letter  ia 
not  beneath  attention.  Perfons  of  rank  and 
falhion  are  feldom  negligent  in  thefe  re-t 
fpects.  It  is  equally  necefiary  to  be  atten-. 
tive  while  you  are  engaged  in  writing  to  a 
perfon,  as  when  you  are  in  company  with 
hirn,  for  thofe  who  are  diftrait,  or  abfent, 
are  apt  to  make  ridiculous  miftakes.  So 
completely  occupied  was  a  lover  with  the 
idea  of  his  miftrefs,  that — 

He  wrote  to  his  father,  ending  with  this  line, 
I  am  my  lovely  Celia,  ever  thine. 

You  may  recolleft  the  cafe  of  the  perfoQ 
who  fent  a  confidential  letter  upon  urgent 
bufmefs,  but  forgot  to  add  the  addrefs ;  the 
confequence  was,  it  was  opened  at  the  poft- 
office,    read  and  laughed  at  by  the  clerks 

c  2  there, 
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there,  and  returned  to  the  writer  a  complete 
month  after.  Another  perfon  dire&ed  to 
his  mother  a  letter,  which,  to  her  great  fur- 
prize,  began  with  the  familiar  addrefs  of 
friend  Tom ;  nor  did  friend  Tom  lefs  won- 
der to  find  the  letter  fent  to  him,  begin 
with  honoured  mother. 

I  fliall  now  give  you  fome  fpecimens  of 
two  different  ftiles  of  letter  writing,  the 
frenchified  and  the  pompous,  illuftrated  by 
the  addrefs  of  two  lovers  to  two  ladies.  They 
will  I  hope  produce  a  fmile  at  the  expenfe 
of  the  writers,  and  afford  fome  good  exer- 
cifes  for  your  judgment,  which  I  think  will 
enable  you  to  difcover  the  bad  tafte  in  which 
they  are  expreffed,  without  my  enlarging 
upon  the  fubjeft, 


LET« 


LETTER  XIV. 


i*>+**<**** 


FROM  SIR  PEREGRINE  POPLING  TO 
LADY  A » 


**N#S*S^^ 


A  SPECIMENOF  FRENCHIFIED  AFFECTATION* 

Madam, 

My  valet  de  ckambre  has  been  fortufiate 
enough  to  difcover  your  fejour%  at  the  mo- 
ment when  I  was  au  defefpoir  to  know  where 
a  billet-doux  would  find  you.  The  impreffion 
you  made  upon  my  heart  at  lady  O's  de- 
jeunS  was  confirmed  by  our  tete-a-tete  at 
lord  R — 's  petit  fouper.  To  confefs  the  truthi 
I  was  ftruck  with  your  tout  enfemble  at  the 
firft  coup  d'ceil.  Your  drefs  was  completely 
impofing,  yet  allow  me  to  fay,  that  if  it 
wanted  any  thing,  it  was  a  little  more  of  the 
S  Farifian 
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Parifian  cotiftume,  and  to  be  a  little  more 
a  la  greque.  >Your  beaux  yeux  were  irre- 
fifcible,  the  whole  contour  of  your  face  re- 
minded me  of  the*  Venus  de  Medicis,  and 
if  3^u  have  any  fault,  it  is  your  fometimes 
difcovering  a  little  mauvaife  honte.  If  you 
do  me  the  honour  to  accept  my  matrimo- 
nial projtt,  you  will,  I  allure  you,  find  in 
me,  a  bon  garcon  plein  cVefprit.  My  cha- 
teau is  fuper be,  the  environs  are  fpatious,  there 
you  may  promenade  fan  facon,  and  enjoy  all 
the  agrewens  of  a  delightful  pay/age.  You 
may  be  affured,  that  with  refpect  to  a  fet- 
tlement,  I  mail  give  you  a  carte  blanche  ;  I 
fhall  be '  abi'mh,  mould  I  fail  to  infpire  you 
with  fentiments  favourable  to  my  penchant 
for  you.  Do  not  confider  this  billet  cloux 
as  a  mere  bagatelle,  or  idle  jen  d'efprit, 
but  anfwer  me  by  alTuran^es  of  the  fame 
tendrtjje.  I  fhall.be  a  prey  to  ennui,  till 
I  receive  your  contre  projet,  which  I 
fhall  depo'fit  in   my  pcrte  Jeiiilk,  and  pre- 

ferve 
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ferve  as  an  invaluable  bijou.  Adieu  ma 
belle  ange,  difclaiming  all  verbiage,  as  in- 
confiftent  with  the  dignity  of  a  perfon  of 
ton,   I  am  with  the  higheft  confideration, 

Youi  cher  Ami, 

PEREGRINE  FOPLINS, 


UET- 


LETTER  XV. 


FROM  MR.  POMPOSO  POLYSYLLABLE  TO 
MISS  SUSANNA  R— ♦ 


A  SPECIMEN  OF   POMPOUS  AFFECTATIONS 

Madam, 

Permit  me  to  difpenfe  with  the  fcrupulo- 
fity  of  diffidence,  and  as  the  exuberant  paf- 
fion  which  I  experience  for  your  incompara- 
ble fafcinations  germinates  from  the  radical 
principles  of  fincerjty,  allow  me  without  any 
additional  prefatory  expoflulation  to  enun- 
tiate  that  you  have  long  been  the  object  of 
my  fupernal  predilection,  As  my  intentions 
emanate  from  the  diaphanous  fountain  of 
the  molt  immaculate  honour,  they  cannot 
provoke  the  hoftility  of  that  delicacy,  which 
in  you  is  fuperabundantljfadmirable.     Con- 

defcend 
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defcend  then,  JMadam,  -to  perufe  M-ith  be- 
nignant optics,  thefe  epiftokry  effufions, 
and  demonftrate  the  fuibeptibility  of  your 
heart,  by  being  propitious  to  this  precatory 
addrefs. 

Impel  me  not,  I  fupplicate,  to  the  abyfs 
of  defperation,  emancipate  me  from  the 
tortuofities  of  agonizing  dubitation,  nor 
drive  me  O  cogitation,  pre-eminently  ter- 
rific !  to  feek  on  the  ramification  of  a  tree, 
or  in  the  voraginous  profundity  of  a  ftream 
the  privation  of  my  vitality.  Rather,  O  be- 
nignant nymph,  elevate  my  longing  aipirations 
to  the  animating  profpect  of  your  fympathetic 
compliance,  indulge  the  dulcet  reciprocity  of 
afteclion,  and  acknowledge  that  you  are 
not  impervious  to  the  fame  vulnerary  fen- 
fations  from  the  ihafts  of  Cupid,  which 
perturb  my  nocturnal  {lumbers,  and  aug- 
ment my  diurnal  folicitudes ;  and  that  you 
will,  without  procraftination,  confent  to  the 
celebration    of   our   hymeneal  ceremonies. 

Abltain- 
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Abftaining  from  fuperfluous  verbofity,  which 
might  exhibit  the  phenomenon  of  adu- 
latory and  unmeaning  fupplication.      I  re- 


main, 


Madam, 
Your  obfequious  admirer, 

POMPOSO  POLYSYLLABLE, 


LET- 


-  I 

-  • 

LETTER  XVL 


COLONEL  LORTON  TO  HIS  DAUGHTER. 


ON  THE  STUDY  OF  HISTORY. 

1  have  often  wifhed  to  give  you  my  ob- 
fervations  upon  the  very  great  ufe  that  may 
be  derived  from  an  acquaintance  with  the 
hiftory  of  former  times,  but  I  thought  you 
too  young  to  underftand  and  reliih  the  fub- 
jecl:.  Now  you  are  grown  older,  I  wilh  to 
ftate  the  general  advantages  you  may  derive 
from  this  ftudy,  and  hope  my  remarks  will 
induce  you  to  renew  your  application  to  it 

There  are  few  objects  to  which  our  cu- 
riolity,  one  of  the  molt  active  principles  of 
the  mind,  can  bo  more  pleafiagly,  or  more 
rationally  directed,  than  to  the  moil  ufeful 
branches  of  hiftory.     Ignorance  of  the  paft 

has 
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has  juftly  been  efteemed  a  very  culpable 
neglecl  of  improvement :  not  to  know  what 
happened  before  you  were  born  (faid  Ci- 
cero) is  to  be  always  a  child. 

An  acquaintance  with  hiftory  is  indifpen- 
fable  for  all  perfbns  who  are  well  educated. 
It  is  connected  with  every  branch  of  know- 
ledge, every  difccvery  in  fcience,  and  extraor- 
dinary exploit  and  occurrence.  It  is  a  kind 
of  univerfal  principle,  which  diffufes  itfelf 
through  all  parts  of  knowledge,  all  profef- 
fions  and  liberal  purfuits  in  life. 

The  divine,  the  moralift  and  the  orator, 
make  frequent  allufions  to  hiftorical  fub- 
jects ;  and  although  the  province  of  the  poet 
is  fancv,  vet  his  fictions  are  fo  much  built 
upon  facts,  that  an  acquaintance  with  hif- 
tory is  neceiTary  to  throw  light  upon  his 
writings.  It  is  very  difficult  to  underftand 
Homer,  Virgil,  Taflb,  or  Milton,  without 
it;  and  it  is  for  this  reafon  fo  many  notes 
have  been  written  on  their  works. 

A  knowledge  of  hiftory  is  ufeful,  as  it  is 

con- 
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considered  in  a  moral,  political,  and  religious, 
point  of  view.  In  a  moral  point  of  view  it  is 
beneficial  to  mankind  at  large,  as  the  guide  of. 
their  conduct.  In  a  political,  as  it  fuggefts 
ufeful  expedients  to  thoie  who  exercife  even 
the  higheft  public  offices  of  the  ftate,  whe- 
ther they  are  kings,  minifters,  or  magistrates ; 
or  as  it  enables  us  to  form,  by  comparifon, 
with  thofe  who  have  gone  before  them,  a 
juit  eftimate  of  their  merits.  In  a  religious, 
as  it  teaches  us  to  regard  the  Supreme  Be- 
ins,  as  the  Governor  of  tho  univerfe,  and 
the  Sovereign  difpofer  of  all  events. 

The  faculties  of  the  foul  are  improved  by 
exercife,  and  nothing  is  more  proper  to  en- 
large, quicken,  and  refine  them,  than  a 
furvey  of  the  conduct  of  mankind.  Hiftory 
fupplies  us  with  a  detail  of  facts,  and  fub- 
mits  them  to  our  examination,  before  we  are 
called  into  active  life.  By  obfervation  and 
reflection  upon  others,  we  begin  an  early  ac- 
quaintance with  human  nature,  extend  our 
views  of  the  moral  world,   and  are  enabled 

to 
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to  acquire  fuch  a  habit  of  difeernment,  and. 
correctnefs  of  judgment,  as  others  obtain 
only  by  experience.  We  thus  by  anticipa- 
tion are  converfant  with  the  bufy  fcenes  of 
the  world ;  by  revolving  the  lives  of  fages 
and  heroes,  we  exercife  our  virtues  in  a  re- 
view, and  prepare  them  for  approaching 
action.  We  learn  the  motives,  the  opi- 
nions, and  the  paflions  of  thofe  who  have 
lived  before  us,  and  the  fruit  of  that  ftudy 
is-  a  more  perfect  knowledge  of  ourfelves,, 
and  a  correction  of  our  failings  by  their  ex- 
amples. At  the  fame  time,  we  form  thofe 
general  principles  of  conduct,  which  muft 
neceffarily  be  true  and  commendable,  be- 
eaufe  they  are  founded  upon  right  reafon, 
and  are  fanctioned  by  the  uniform  authority 
and  practice  of  the  wife  and  good. 

Our  experience  is  imperfect,  but  the  ex- 
amples of  ancient  times  are  complete,  actual 
obfervation  gives  only  a  partial  knowledge 
of  mankind;  great  events  and  important 
tranfactions  open  very  flowly  upon  us,  and 
the  fhortaefs  of  human  life  enables  us  only 

t# 
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to  fee  detached  parts  of  them.  We  are  not 
placed  at  a  proper  diftance  to  judge  rightly. 
of  their  real  nature  and  magnitude.  For 
heated  by  our  paflions,  hurried  on  by  pre- 
cipitation, and  milled  by  intereft  and  preju- 
dice, we  view  the  affairs  of  the  preient  times 
through  an  obicure  medium,  and  frequently, 
form  very  wrong  opinions  of  them.  The  ex-, 
amples  of  hiftory,  on  the  contrary,  are  diftinct 
and  clear,  they  are  prefented  to  us  at  full 
length,  and  we  can  contemplate  them  in 
their  origin,  progrefs,  and  end.  We  con- 
sider them  at  our  leillire,  and  decide  upon 
the  actions  of  thole  who  are  removed  by 
time  to  a  great  diftance  from  us,  with  a  cool 
and  difpafhonate  judgment. 

Prejudices  in  favour  of  our  native  country 
are  very  juftiiiable  and  wholefome;  but  they 
ihould  never  degenerate  into  blind  partiality : 
from  thefe  an  acquaintance  with  hiftory  will 
exempt  us,  and  will  enable  us  to  give  other 
countries  their  due  degree  of  praife. 

This  ftudy  likewife  tends  to  Strengthen 
our  abhorrence  of  vice,  and  creates  a  reliih 

for 
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for  true  greatnefy  and  folid  glory.  We  fee 
the  hero  and  the  philofopher  reprefented  in 
their  proper  colours ;  and  as  magnanimity, 
honour,  integrity,  and  generofity,  when  dis- 
played in  illuftrious  inftances  naturally  make 
a  favourable  impreffion  on  our  minds,  our 
attachment  to  them  is  gradually  formed ;  the 
fire  of  enthufiafm  and  of  virtuous  emulation 
is  lighted,  and  we  long  to  pra&ife  what 
we  have  been  inftructed  to  approve. 

In  the  volumes  of  hiftory  likewife  we  fee 
the  moft  deceitful,  and  crafty  men,  ftrip- 
ped  of  the  difguife  of  artifice  and  diffimu- 
lation,  their  deiigns  developed,  and  their 
ftratagems  expofed.  By  the  fall  of  the  great 
and  powerful  into  a  ftate  of  difgrace  and 
indigence,  as  well  as  by  the  revolution  of 
empires,  wre  are  not  fo  liable  to  be  aitonifhed 
at  the  events  which  pafs  before  our  own 
eyes :  the  reveries  of  fortune  of  which  fuch 
frequent  inftances  are  recorded,  convince 
us  of  the  mutability  of  human  affairs,  and 
the  precarioufnefs  of  all  human  grandeur. 

Reader* 
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Readers  of  every  age  and  defcription 
may  find  in  hiftory  ample  materials  for  im- 
proving their  judgment,  by  tracing  the  due 
connection  which  fubfifts  between  caufes  and 
effects.  They  ought  not  to  be  fatisfied 
with  the  recital  of  events  alone,  but  en- 
deavour to  inveftigate  the  circumftances 
which  combined  either  to  produce,  to  haften, 
or  retard  them,  as  well  as  the  manner  of 
their  operation,  and  the  degree  of  their  in- 
fluence. 

Hiftory  is  very  extenfive  ;  it  opens  to  your 
view  like  the  profpect  of  the  wide  ocean ; 
you  mull  not  embark  at  a  venture,  but  pre- 
vioufly  determine  to  what  port  you  will  direct 
your  courfe. 

May  the  veflel  in  which  you  fail  be  found, 
and  the  gale  blow  favourably  ;  and  may  you 
return  from  your  voyage  laden  with  the 
choiceft  produce  of  diftant  climes,  and  have 
reafon  to  be  thankful  for  the  experience,  and 
(kill,  of  your  father,  who  thus  ventures  to 
be  your  pilot. 

vol.  ii.  d  LET- 
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From  the  fame  to  the  fame. 


ON  HISTORY,  BIOGRAPHY,   AND  LETTERS. 

I  flatter  myfelf  you  will  be  convinced 
upon  reflection,  that  the  advantages  I  have 
itated  as  neceflarily  refulting  from  the  ftudy 
of  hiftory,  are  far  from  being  imaginary  or 
exaggerated,  and  that  I  could  without  diffi- 
culty add  to  their  number.  I  am  certain 
you  will  always  reflect  with,  pleafure  upon 
the  hours  we  have  fpent  in  perufing  the  hif- 
tory of  the  Jews,  the  Greeks,  and  the  Ro- 
mans, and  the  moft  diftinguilhed  nations  of 
modem  times  ;  and  that  your  recollection  of 
the  moft  remarkable  occurrences  will  be  the 
more  complete,  becaufe  we  always  con- 
nected them  with  proper  attention  to  geo- 
graphy 
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graphy,  and  chronology.  Thefe  aids  are  in- 
diipenfable  for  the  elucidation  of  fuch  fub- 
jccts,  and  therefore  they  are  with  great  pro* 
priety  of  metaphor,  called  ■ )  the  eyes  of  hif- 
tory.'' 

If  you  do  not  keep  up  your  acquaint- 
ance with  geography,  you  will  be  liable  to 
be  puzzled  by  every  boarding-fchool  girl 
you  may  meet  with ;  and  every  newspaper 
you  take  up  will  reproach  you  with  igno- 
rance, particularly  as  our  commerce,  and 
oar  military  expeditions  are  extended  to  ai- 
moft  every  part  of  the  globe. 

You  complain  that  you  are  not  fo  well 
verfed  in  the  hiftory  of  England  as  you  wim. 
■ — -You  may  fupply  that  defect  by  .reading 
"  the  Hiftory  of  England  to  the  peace  of 
Amiens  1802,  with  a  view  to  the  ftate  of 
fociety  and  manners  in  each  age,  by  Char- 
lotte Smith ;"  and  fhould  you  wiih  to  go 
deeper  into  the  iubjecl:,  I  recommend  to 
your  more  irudious  perufal  the  latter  part  of 
Henry's  Hiftory  of  England,    and  Smollets 

d  2  Con- 
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Continuation  of  Hume.  You  had  better 
begin  with  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII,  which  I 
fix  upon,  becaufe  it  is  a  proper  era  from 
whence  to  date  the  laws  and  inititutions  both 
civil  and  religious,  which  have  the  greatcft 
influence  upon  the  prefent  ftate  of  fociety 
in  England.  The  times  preceding  were 
comparatively  barbarous  and  uncivilized, 
and  rather  to  be  furveyed  as  fubje6ts  of  cu- 
riofity,  than  of  any  importance  to  us. 

By  beginning  at  the  above-mentioned  pe- 
riod, and  continuing  your  hiftorical  courfe 
to  the  prefent  times,  you  will  fee  how  the 
constitution  both  in  church  and  ftate,  of 
which  we  fo  juftly  boaft,  was  gradually  im- 
proved ;  under  what  particular  circumftances 
the  lazvs,  which  guard  our  civil  and  religi- 
ous liberties  were  patted, — what  eminent  men 
have  flour iihed, — and  you  may  trace  the  pro- 
grefs  of  Arts,  Sciences,  and  Manners.  Thus 
you  will  gain  a  complete  view  of  the  fteps 
by  which  Great  Britain  has  reached  her 
prefent  exalted  rank  among  nations,    and 

you 
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you  will  fee  that  me  has  gained  it,  by  the 
good  fenfe  and  enterprizing  fpirit  of  her 
people,  the  power  of  her  navy,  and  the  ex- 
tent of  her  commerce. 

In  fhort,  my  dear  girl,  you  will  obferve 
enough  in  our  hiitory,  combined  with  your 
own  obfervations  upon  the  actual  (late  of 
fociety,  to  make  you  thankful  to  Provi- 
dence, that  you  were  born  in  /itch  a  coun- 
try, and  fuch  an  age ;  for  you  muft  be  con- 
vinced you  can  enjoy  all  the  advantages  that 
civilized  fociety  can  give ;  the  light  of  ufeful 
knowledge  mines  full  upon  you,  and  your 
fex  emancipated  from  the  rigours,  and  re- 
lieved from  the  ignorance  of  former  times, 
are  allowed  every  rational  privilege  they  can 
defire,  and  the  modes  and  habits  of  life  ave 
favourable  to  their  purfuit  of  every  object 
that  is  conducive  to  their  real  happinefs. 

There  is  one  branch  of  hiftory  to  which 
I  wilh  particularly  to  direct  your  attention, 
and  that  is  Biography,  To  your  fex  it  may 
be  no  triflng  recommendation  of  it  to  re- 
mark, 
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mark,  that  it  admits  much  of  the  fpirit  and 
lively  defcription  of  the  beft  novels,  without 
their  improbabilities. 

In  general  hiftory,  we  find  out-lines  and 
lketches  of  great  and  illuftrious  characters, 
in  biography  there  are  more  complete  and 
highly  finiihed  portraits,  and  the  province 
of  the  biographer  does  not  merely  extend 
to  thofe  who  have  acted  upon  the  public 
theatre  of  the  world  as  fovereigns,  ftatef- 
men,  and  warriors,  but  to  all  who  have 
improved  the  condition  of  human  life  by 
their  ufeful  difcoveries,  adorned  it  by  works 
of  genius,  or  in  any  refpecT,  have  benefited 
mankind.  To  examine  the  characters  and 
conduct  of  fuch  perfons,  who  have  not  been 
enflamed  by  ambition,  or  courted  empty  po- 
pularity, but  have  given  dignity  to  the  walks  of 
private  life  by  the  difcharge  of  the  focial  duties, 
and  the  general  exercife  of  virtue,  w  ill  be  a 
high  gratification  to  your  mind,  and  will  in- 
creafe  your  love  and  admiration  of  fuch  ex- 
cellence, as  comes  within  the  reach  of  your 
imitation. 

In 
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In  order  that  you  may  have  a  proper  ac- 
quaintance with  the  hiftory  of  thofe  eminent 
men,  whofe  names  are  defervedly  enrolled 
in  the  records  of  fame,  I  recommend  to  you 
the  following  works. 

1.  Scripture  Biography,  containing  the 
Lives  and  Actions  of  all  the  principal  Cha- 
racters in  the  Old  and  New  Teftaments,  by 
Dr.  Watkins,   12mo. 

2.  A  Selection  of  the  Lives  of  Plutarch, 
by  Dr.  Mavor,    12mo. 

3.  The  Britifh  Nepos,  by  Dr.  Mavor, 
containing  felecl  Lives  of  our  moft  diftin- 
guiihed  Countrymen,  with  Remarks,  12mo. 

4.  Johnfon's  Lives  of  the  Poets,  4  vols. 
Svo. 

And  although  your  fex,  from  the  nature 
of  their  duties  and  occupations  in  life, 
cannot,  and  ought  not,  to  be  fo  confpicuous 
as  men ;  yet  happily  the  hiftory  of  many  of 
the  molt  worthy  females  has  been  recorded 
no  lefs  for  the  example  than  the  admiration 
of  fucceeding  times. 

You 
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You  will  be  much  pleafed  by  reading  the 
lives  of  Lady  Jane  Gray,  Lady  Elizabeth 
Haftings,  Margaret  Roper,  daughter  of  Sir 
Thomas  More,  Lady  Rachel  Ruffel,  Anne, 
Queen  of  Great  Britain,  Anne  of  Auftria% 
Mrs.  Montagu,  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Rowe,  and 
Mrs.  Chapone. 

You  will  find  thefe  lives  very  pleafingly 
detailed  in  "  Female  Biography,  or  Memoirs 
of  remarkable  and  illuftrious  Women  of  all 
Ages  and  Countries,  in  6  vols.  12mo. 

The  Letters  of  Perfons  of  Diftin6tion 
have  likewife  ftrong  claims  to  your  atten- 
tion. They  will  introduce  you  to  an  ac- 
quaintance with  the  learned,  the  polite,  the 
accomplifhed,  and  the  good  of  various  ages : 
They  will  inform  you  of  the  uureferved  opi- 
nions they  communicated  to  their  bofom 
friends ;  you  will  fee  in  what  a  pleaiing 
manner,  genius,  wit,  and  humour,  indulged 
their  natural  tallies,  and  adorned  the  com- 
mon occurrences  of  life  in  the  drefs  of  ele- 
gant defcription,     In  the  beft  letters  tafte, 

fancy, 
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fancy,  and  fenfibility,  mine  in  their  native 
beauty ;  gaiety  and  ferioufnefs  are  difplayed 
without  difguife,  and  even  negligence  is  not 
deftitute  of  grace. 

In  the  collection  called  Elegant  Epiftles 
you  will  find  many  that  will  anfwer  theie 
defcriptions;  but  I  wifli  you  to  perufe  at 
large  the  Epiftles  of  Pliny,  tranflated  by 
Melmoth,  as  they  exprefs  the  fentiments  of 
a  very  benevolent  and  elegant  mind.  The 
Letters  of  Lady  Ruffel  are  replete  with  un- 
affected piety,  and  thofe  of  Dr.  Johnfon, 
Mr.  Gray,  Mr.  Cowper,  Fitzq/borne,  Mrs. 
Howe,  and  Mrs.  Chapone,  equally  deferve 
an  attentive  perufal. 

I  wiili  by  no  means  to  Jimit  your  library 
to  the  books  before  mentioned ;  but  expect;, 
when  you  return  home,  you  will  bring  a 
collection  not  only  of  hiftorical  works,  but 
fuch  as  relate  to  inftructive  fubjects  in  gene- 
ral :  yet  be  very  careful  in  your  choice ; — 
while  you  traverfe  the  fields  of  literature, 
pluck  none  but  its  moft  beautiful  flowers. 

As 
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As  we  are  not  ambitious  to  obtain  praife 
for  the  extent,  but  for  the  excellence  of  our 
felection,  let  us  leave  fuch  as  are  inferior 
in  fragrance  and  colour  to  thofe  who  make 
a  collection  more  for  the  fake  of  oftentation, 
than  any  regard  to  ufe,  or  real  ornament. 


LET- 


LETTER  XVIIL 


From  the  fame  to  the  fame. 


ON    TASTE. 

I  a  m  confident,  my  dear  Emily,  you  will 
agree  with  me  in  thinking  that  thofe  perfons 
make  a  great  miftake  who  confound  the  dis- 
tinction which  prevails  between  fafliion  and 
tajle.  Is  not  Fafliion  the  offspring  of  capri- 
cious fancy,  changing  its  colours  like  the 
chameleon,  and  almoft  as  mutable  as  the 
wind  and  the  weather  ?  And  is  not  Taite  a 
principle  fixed  and  permanent,  which  ena- 
bles us  to  relim  the  beauties  we  obferve  in 
the  works  of  nature  and  art?  Tafte  mould 
correct  and  reftrain  fafliion,  or  it  will  dege- 
nerate into  abfurdity.  This  was  the  cafe 
6  with 
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with  regard  to  drefs  when  the  long-waifted 
ladies  were  mounted  on  high  heeled  ilioes, 
and  encumbered  themfelves  with  enormous 
hoops;  and  when  the  heads  of  all  gentle- 
men, whether  young  or  old  were  enveloped 
in  bufhy  wigs.  You  cannot  fuppofe  that 
Tafte  contributed  to  fuch  grotefque  appear- 
ances, and  made  fuch  prepofterous  efforts  to 
difguife,  rather  than  to  adorn  the  human 
figure:  no,  that  pure  principle  can  never 
give  its  fanclion  to  any  deviation  from  nature, 
fimplicity,  and  true  elegance.  What  is  the 
reafon  we  admire  the  drelfes  of  the  antient 
Greeks  and  Romans  ?  It  is  becaufe  their 
flowing  garments  clothed  the  body  without 
impeding  its  motions,  and  admitted  the  full 
difplay  of  grace  and  eafe.  Plow  well  adapted 
to  activity  is  the  light  garment  thrown  over 
the  fhoulders  of  the  Apollo  Belvidere ;  how 
flowing  and  graceful  is  the  drapery  of  the 
female  figures  reprefented  in  the  frefco  paint- 
ings difcovered  at  llercuianeum  and  Pom- 
peii; and  of  thofe  which  the  ingenious  llax- 
niu't:  has  copied  from  the  pureft  defigns  of 
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the  Greek  artifts  with  congenial  tafte  to 
illuftrate  the  works  of  Homer  and  Efchylus! 

Tafte,  however,  is  not  confined  to  drefs, 
equipage,  or  furniture :  it  takes  a  much  more 
extensive  range,  and  prefides  in  more  extcn- 
live  provinces,  by  reigning  fupreme  over 
Poetry,  Painting,  and  Mufic. 

True  tafte  coincides  with  the  love  of  the 
beauties  of  nature,  and  this  love  is  univerfal. 
For  example,  who  is  not  pleafed  with  flowers? 
How  delighted  are  children  with  rambling 
into  gardens  and  fields  to  gather  them !  Time 
confirms  this  fondnefs,  and  every  perfon 
makes  fome  attempt  to  raife  them,  irom  the 
poor  mechanic,  the  tenant  of  a  garret,  who  dis- 
plays them  from  his  cafement,  to  the  duchefs5 
who  can  exhibit  an  elegant  and  extenfive  con- 
fervatory,  fraught  with  the  plants  of  every 
clime. 

Young  children  gather  poppies  as  often 
as  any  other  field  flowers,  but  time  and  ex* 
perience  correct,  or  rather  form,  their  tafte, 
and  they  learn  to  give  the  preference  to  thofe 
that  are  pleating  for  fragrance,  as  well  as 

lively 
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lively  colours :  they  throw  away  the  dande- 
lion to  pluck  the  rofe.  Thus  they  are  guided 
by  the  principle  of  /election,  and  this  princi- 
ple ought  to  be  applied  to  all  the  elegant 
arts.  Poetry  and  Painting,  abitra&edly  con- 
fidered,  are  delightful  effects  of  human  in- 
vention, but  neither  all  poems  nor  all  pic- 
tures are  equally  calculated  to  give  pleafure. 
You  are  not  to  conclude  becaufe  a  certain 
number  of  verfes  are  printed  in  a  beautiful 
type,  upon  wire-wove  and  hot-preffed  paper, 
and  are  adorned  with  elegant  vignettes,  and 
called  Poetry,  they  deferve  the  name,  on  that 
account  only :  by  no  means ;  for  true  poetry 
is  the  offspring  of  a  fervid  imagination, 
clothed  in  fuitable  language :  it  muft  confift 
of  "  thoughts  that  breathe,  and  words  that 
burn,"  to  make  a  pleafmg,  powerful,  and 
permanent  impreffion  upon  the  mind,  and 
be  worthy  of  its  high  name,  and  noble 
character. 

In  the  earlieft  poet  of  Greece  you  will 
find  the  molt  numerous  examples  to  anfwer 
this  defcription :   and  perhaps  in  the  whole 


range 
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range  of  poetry,  it  would  be  difficult  to  find 
a  delineation  of  the  appearance  of  nature, 
more  magnificent  and  ftriking,  than  that 
which  Homer  has  given  in  the  eighth  Book 
of  the  Iliad ; — I  allude  to  the  following  moft 
exquiiite  landfcape  of  a  moonlight  night. 

As  when  the  Moon,  refulgent  lamp  of  night, 
O'er  Heaven's  clear  azure  fpreads  her  facrecl  HgHt, 
When  not  a  breath  diiturbs  the  deep  fcrene, 
And  not  a  cloud  b'ercafts  the  folemn  fcene  ; 
Around  her  throne  the  vivid  planets  roll, 
And  ftars  unnumber'd  gild  the  glow  ing  pole/ 
O'er  the  dark  trees  a  yellower  verdure  Hied, 
And  tip  with  diver  every  mountain's  head. 
Then  mine  the  vales,  the  rocks  in  profpedl  rife3 
A  flood  of  glory  burfts  through  all  the  Ikies; 
The  confcious  fwains,  rejoicing  in  the  fight, 
Eye  the  blue  vault,  and  blefs  the  ufeful  light. 

Let  it  not  efcape  your  attention,  dear 
Emily,  that  a  true  poet  is  not  content  with 
p relenting  his  readers  with  the  mere  defcrip- 
tion  of  fliady  groves,  rapid  torrents,  flowery 
vales,  and  lofty  mountains,  but,  like  a  great 
painter,   introduces  life  and  action  into  his 

fcenery ; 
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fcenery :  and  you  will  likewiie  obferve,  that 
the  "  confcious  fwains"  of  Pope,  or  rather 
the  Jhepherd  of  Homer,  would  not  have  ad- 
mired thefe  beautiful  appearances,  had  he 
not  been  a  man  of  tafte ;  for  very  bountiful 
has  nature  been  in  imparting  this  faculty  to 
every  perfon  pofTeiTed  of  fenfibility  and  judg- 
ment, from  the  prince  to  the  peafant. 

That  Akenfide,  in  his  elegant  poem  on  the 
Pleafures  of  the  Imagination,  caught  the  idea 
from  Homer,  I  do  not  venture  to  affert ;  but 
he  has  given  a  defcription  of  the  fame  kind, 
and  has  beautifully  enlarged  upon  the  effecl: 
produced  by  a  fine  evening  upon  a  ruftic  and 
uneducated  fpectator. 

Afk  the  fwain 

Who  journeys  homeward  from  a  fuinmer  day's 
Long  labour,  why  forgetful  of  his  toils, 
And  dull  repofe,  he  loiters  to  behold 
The  funfhine  gleaming  as  through  amber  clouds, 
O'er  all  the  weftern  iky ;  full  foon,  I  ween, 
His  rude  expreflion  and  untutor'd  airs 
Beyond  the  power  of  language,  will  untold 
The  form  of  beauty  fmiling  at  his  heart, 
How  lovely  !  how  commanding  ! » 

Far 
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Far  more  pleafing  than  the  mere  defcrip- 
tive  is  the  poetry  that  touches  the  heart,  and 
this  kind  of  poetry  is  called  pathetic.  I 
cannot  give  you  a  more  delightful  fpecimen 
than  the  parting  of  Hector  and  Andromache, 
delcribed  in  the  fixth  Book  of  the  Iliad.  And 
the  terror  of  the  child,  the  young  Aftyanax, 
at  the  fight  of  his  father's  helmet,  is  a  ftroke 
of  nature,  that  can  never  be  too  much,  or 
even  fufnciently  admired. 

Thus  having  fpoke,  th'  illuftrious  chief  of  Troy 
Stretch'd  his  fond  arms  to  clafp  the  lovely  boy; 
The  babe  clung  crying  to  his  nurfe's  breaft, 
Scar'd  at  the  dazzling  helm,  and  nodding  creftj 
With  fecret  plcafare  each  fond  parent  fmil'd, 
And  Heclor  hafted  to  relieve  his  child  ; 
The  glittering  terror  from  his  brows  unbound, 
And  plac'd  the  beaming  helmet  on  the  ground. 

Among  fhort  poems  we  fometimes  meet 
with  fuch  as  we  admire  for  the  fentiment 
they  convey.  The  following  inftance  will 
not,  I  hope,  pleafe  you  lefs,  as  you  can  only 
read  it  in  a  trantlatiori,  for  the  attempt  which 

vol,  ii.  e  I  have 
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I   have    made    to   exprefs    its   elegance  in 
Engliih. 

AN  ADDRESS  TO  TIME. 

From  the  Spanijh. 

i. 

O  Time,  thy  rapid  pinions  clofc, 

Delay  thy  cruel  pace, 
Pluck  not  the  fweetly  blufhing  rofe 

From  Violante's  face. 

u. 

Dim  not  the  luftre  of  her  eyesr 

Forbear  upon  her  head, 
Where  auburn  trefles  graceful  rife, 

The  fnow  of  age  to  fpread. 

in. 

But  if  by  Nature's  ftern  decree, 
Thy  courfe  no  change  can  find; 

For  charms  of  which  thou  rob'ft  her  form,. 
Give  others  to  her  mind. 

Iv-       *. 
•    Mild  Coiiragp  that  defies  all  fear,  ■ 
Religion's  facred  ftore, 
Good  Humour's  fmile,  foft  Pity's  tear, 
Content  that  aiks  no  more. 

v.  And 
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v.  -       • 

And  O  may  Friendship's  tender  flame 

With  age  ftill  brighter  mine  ; 
That  richer  gem  than  wealth  or  fame, 
Sweet  maid,  be  your's  and  mine. 

For  eafy  and  elegant  compliment,  and  juft 
allufion,  you  may  take  the  following  defcrip- 
tion  of  a  river,  addreffed  to  a  young  lady, 
by  Cowper. 

Sweet  ftream  that  winds  through  yonder  glade, 

Apt  emblem  of  a  virtuous  maid  ; 

Silent  and  chafte  me  fteals  along, 

Far  from  the  world's  gay  bufy  throng; 

With  gentle,  yet  prevailing  force, 

Intent  upon  her  deftin'd  courfe; 

Graceful  and  ufeful  all  (lie  does, 

BldTing  and  bleft,  where'er  me  goes; 

Pure-bofom'd  as  the  wat'ry  glafs, 

And  heav'n  reflected  in  her  face, 

No  true  critic  can  withhold  his  warm  and 

unqualified  approbation  from  fuch  verfes  as 

I  have   quoted.      By  a  true  critic  I  mean 

one  who  is  guided  by  tafte ;  who  difplays  the 

e  Q  beauties 
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beauties  of  authors  with  pleafure,  becaufe  he- 
feels  them  with  rapture,  and  will  rather  pal- 
liate faults  for  the  fake  of  the  beauties  to 
which  they  are  allied,  than  expofe  them  with 
feverity.  Such  critics  were  Horace  and  Lon- 
girius  among  the  anticnts,  and  Addifon,  Dr. 
Jofeph  Warton,  and  Sir  JoiTma  Reynolds, 
among  our  own  authors.  Critics  infected 
with  fpleen,  or  inftigated  by  malevolence,  arc 
the  tigers  and  wolves  of  literature,  who  fub- 
fift  either  by  preying  on  other  animals,  or  by 
tearing  each  other.  The  true  critic  endea- 
vours to  difplay  every  latent  beauty  of  his 
author,  like  the  connohTeur  who  hangs  every 
picture  in  the  moft  advantageous  light. 

Such  was  Quintilian,  one  of  the  belt  Latin- 
writers  after  the  Auguftan  age.  A  more 
happy  inftance  of  tafte,  applied  to  the  illus- 
tration of  an  author,  is  fcarcely  to  be  found, 
than  the  following  remark  taken  from  his 
works. 

He  pbferves,  "  that  when  an  orator  wifhes 

to   raife  a  high  idea  of  the  excellence  of 

.the  perfon  in  whofe  favour  he  is  fpeaking, 

it 
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It  may  fomctimes  be  clone  better  by  implica- 
tion, than  in  direct  terms.  Homer,  in  the 
Iliad,  has  given  an  example  of  this  kind. 
What  ideas  are  we  to  entertain  of  the  charm? 
of  Helen,  the  molt  celebrated  beauty  of  all 
antiquity  ?  Our  opinion  of  it  is  not  to  be 
formed  from  the  expreiiionsof  her  lover,  Paris, 
nor  any  youthful  admirer,  but  from  the  hoary 
counfellors,  the  venerable  affociates  of  Priam, 
who  all  exprefs  their  admiration  of  her  match- 
lefs  attractions.  Even  the  a^ed  monarch  him* 
felf,  tired  as  he  was  with  the  lonij  fiege  of  his 
capital,  and  deprived  of  many  children  by  the" 
war,  is  not  iilent  in  her  praife ;  for  as  foon 
as  me  appears  upen.  the  battlements,  where 
he  and  his  counfellors  are  fitting,  he  wel- 
comes her  with  affection  and  tendernefs,  calls 
her  his  daughter,  places  her  by  his  fide,  and^ 
even  makes  an  apology  for  her  conduct." 

This  remark  of  Quintilian  is  fo  excellent, 
that  I  am  at  a  lofs  which  to  admire  the  moft, 
the  acutenefs  of  the  critic,  who  difplays  to 
fuch  advantage  the  beauty  of  the  poet,  or 

the 
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the  beauty  of  the  poet,  which  gave  rife  td 
the  acutenefs  of  the  critic. 

To  peribns  of  tafte  the  objects  of  nature, 
which  the  dull  and  infenfible  pafs  by  with 
indifference,  are  fourccs  of  very  great  plea- 
fure.  They  furvey  with  delight  the  limpid 
current  of  the  winding  ftream,  the  field 
clothed  with  the  gay  attire  of  rummer,  and 
the  vaft  expanfe  of  the  ocean ;  "  each  rural 
fight,  each  rural  found,''  lofes  not  by  fami- 
liarity its  effect  upon  their  imagination. 

Happy  are  ypu  who  can  extend  the  fphere 
of  thefe  pleafures  by  the  means  that  educa- 
tion and  refinement  afford ;  for  you  can  en- 
joy the  fweets  of  Poetry,  the  graces  of  Paint- 
ing, and  the  fcientific  improvements  of  Mufic. 
Wherever  you  go,  whether  to  an  exhibition 
of  pictures,  a  concert,  or  a  fplendid  houfe, 
new  fcenes  of  elegance  are  opened  to  your 
view,  charm  your  ear,  and  amufe  your  fancy. 
As  thefe  pleafures  of  tafte  arife  fo  much 
from  the  beauties  of  Nature,  and  the  refine- 
ments of  Art,  they  are  pure  and  innocent, 

and 
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and  are  therefore  connected  with  Virtue. 
May  they  confirm  your  attachment  to  its 
principles,  increafe  your  ardor  in  its  pur1 
fuit,  and  heighten  your  gratification  in  its 
practice ! 


LET- 


LETTER  XIX. 


From  the  fame  to  the  fame. 


ON    SELF-COMMAND. 

Your  defcription  of  Mrs.  Wilfon's  violent 
temper  gives  me  much  concern,  particularly 
on  your  own  account,  as  her  conduct,  when 
under  its  influence,  muft  render  her  very  una- 
miable,  and  of  courie  muft  greatly  diminiih 
your  regard  for  her.  The  hariri  language 
file  ufes  to  her  fervants  is  by  no  means  more 
excufeable  than  her  impetuofity  in  the  pre- 
ience  of  her  equals.  Be  allured,  my  Emily, 
the  fretful  and  irafcible  cannot  be  happy :  if 
fhe  has  any  real  fenfibility,  the  emotions  fhe 
feels  muft  be  as  painful  as  thofe  fhe  caufes 
in  the  breafts  of  others ;  and  when  the  calm 

of 
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of  retirement  fucceeds  to  the  buftle  of  comn 
pany,  her  folitary  moments  muft  be  embit- 
tered by  very  mortifying  reflexions;  for  it 
has  been  well  remarked,  il  that  anger  begins 
with  folly,  and  ends  with  repentance," 

I  remember  hearing  of  an  experiment  that 
was  tried  upon  a  girl,   who  ufed  to  throw 
herfelf  into  a  violent  rage  upon  the  moft  tri- 
vial occafions.      A  friend  happened  to  call 
when  Mifs  was  furiofa^  and  he  inftantly  led 
her  to  the  looking-giafs :  "  Only  look,"  faid 
he,  "  at  yourfelf— when  calm  and  compofed 
you  are  a  very  pretty  girl ;  but  now  you  are 
in  a  paffion,  had  ever  hag  fuch  diftorted  fea- 
tures, was  ever  Medufa  fo  ugly  and  fright- 
ful !"    The  mirror  convinced  her  of  the  truth 
of  the  remark ;    ihe  felt  the  juftnefs  of  the 
appeal,  and  from  that  time  abated  her  ftorm- 
ing  humour,  for  fear  her  anger  mould  fpoil 
her  beauty.     I  ihould  like  to  repeat  this  ex- 
periment in  the  cafe  of  Mrs.  Wilfon,   and 
poffibly  the  compliment  to  her  perfon  might 
reconcile  her  to  the  reproof. 

Or 
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Or  if  you  think  that  bv  relating  to  Mrs. 
"VVilfon  the  following  incident,  which  once 
took  place  in  our  family,  you  may  chance  to 
moderate  her  anger,  when  ihe  is  difpofed  to 
direct  it  againft  her  fervants  without  juft 
caufe,  you  are  at  liberty  to  quote  my  autho- 
rity for  its  truth. 

Your  dear  mother  had  a  coftly  and  beau- 
tiful  let  of    china,   which  ihe  valued   very 
highly  • — they   were    perhaps    the   envy  of 
fome,    and   certainly  the   admiration  of  all 
her  friends,  and  were  never  ufed  in  the  fa- 
mily except  upon  fuch  feftive  occalions  as  u 
birth-day  or  a  chriftening.     One  fatal  evetii 
ing,   as  a   fervant  was   carrying  them  from 
the  tea-room,  her  foot  flipped,  the  beautiful 
equipage  fell  from  her  hands,  and  the  ftonc 
pavement  of  the  hall  was  covered  with  the 
"littering  fragments — for  not  a  fmgle  cup  or 
faucer  efcaped  unbroken.     This  unfortunate 
fervant  had  lived  with  us  many  years,  and 
we  efteemed  her,  among  her  other  good  qua- 
lities, for  her  great  carefulnels. — Your  mo- 
ther, inftantly  anticipating  what  her  feelings 

of 
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of  conoern  inuft  be,  uttered  indeed  fome 
cxpreflions  of  furprife  at  the  accident,  bat 
not  a  jingle  word  of  anger  efcaped  her  lips ; 
ihe  bore  her  lofs  like  a  philofopher,  and  you 
mult  be  as  great  an  admirer  of  old  china  as 
ihe  was  to  be  a  judge  of  the  facrilice  ihe 
made  of  her  own  feelings  to  thofe  of  her 
domeftic.  As  I  wifli  you  always  to  difcri- 
minate  between  accident  and  defign  in  the 
conduct  of  fcrvants  as  well  as  others,  I  hope 
von  will  never  forget  this  diftinmiimed  in- 
ltance  of  felf-command. 

The  example  of  Mrs.  Wilibn's  violent 
temper  is  alone  fufficient  to  convince  you 
of  the  great  importance  of  that  felf-command 
which  morality  enjoins,  Chriftianity  fanctions 
with  all  its  authority,  and  which  is  indifpen- 
fably  neceffary  for  the  happinefs  of  life. 

The  province  of  felf-command  compre- 
hends manners,  as  well  as  morals ;  for  if  we 
do  not  lay  a  proper  reftraint  upon  our  own 
will,  but  give  the  reins  to  our  darling  pro- 
penfities,  how  can  we  pay  to  others  the  atr 

tention 
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tention  which  civility  and  politenefs  inform 
us  is  their  due  ? 

Self-command  exercifes  its  nobleft  office, 
when  it  enables  us  to  maintain  the  dignity  oi 
our  nature,  as  intelligent  beings,  by  eftabliili- 
ing  the  empire  of  Reafon  over  the  pafiions. 
It  renders  a  perfon  the  master  of  himfelf 
under  all  the  various  circumftanccs  of  life — 
in  profperity  cheerful  without  infolencc,  and 
in  iidveriitv  reiimied  and  calm  without  de- 
jeCtion.  It  gives  an  effectual  check  to  all 
the  vitious  propensities  of  envy,  malice,  and 
anger;  and  in  the  fame  proportions  as  it 
reftrains  them,  it  encourages  the  growth  of 
the  virtues,  prevents  them  from  running  into 
extremes,  and  fixes  their  due  bounds. 

If  you  confider  this  felf-command  as  the 
proper  regulator  of  all  the  movements  of 
your  thoughts,  words,  and  actions,  you  will 
be  able  to  eftimate  its  value,  and  afecrtain 
its  effects  upon  the  happinefs  of  your  life. 

As  a  genial  foil  produces  weeds  as  well  as 
beautiful  flowers  and  nutritious  fruits,  fo  is 
the  mind   fertile  in  all   kinds  of  thoughts. 

The 
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The  object  of  felt-command  is  to"  turn  this 
fertility  to  the  belt  advantage,  and  to  check 
the  growth  of  all  fuch  ideas  as  are  vitious, 
frivolous,'  and  fretful ;  and  to  encourage  thofc 
that  are  innocent,  inftruelive,  and  cheerful. 
And  you  cannot,  my  Emily,  exercife  this  re- 
itraint  over  yourfelf  for  more  fatisfactory 
purpofes,  than  by  palling  over  little  affronts 
without  notice,  by  repreffing  the  mortifica- 
tion you  may  feel  for  the  imaginary  or  real 
Sights  palled  upon  you  by"  others  ;  or  than 
bv  checking,  if  you  cannot  exclude,  your 
vexation  for  petty  difappointments.  I  ihali 
have  no  great  opinion  of  the  nrmneis  of  your 
mind,  if  you  difcover  much  concern  becaufe 
a  lady  of  quality,  to  whom  you  have  been 
introduced,  happens  not  to  notice  you  the 
next  time  you  meet ;  or  becaufe  your  drefe- 
maker  has  delayed  to  bring  home  the  gown; 
in  which  you  intended  to  appear  at  a  ball 

The  importance  of  felf-command  with  re- 

fpect  to  converfation  may  perhaps  be  eftimated 

by  remarking  the  fatal  effects  that  may  attend 

its  abfence.    Two  gentlemen  of  my  acquaint- 

'   .5  ance. 
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ance,  who  had  been  friends  for  years,  were 
hurried  by  the  heat  of  argument  into  contra- 
diction :  the  one  uttered  an  unguarded  and 
irritating  expreflion,  which  the  other  inftantly 
refented  :  a  duel  took  place ;  one  fell  a  victim 
to  this  gothic  and  murderous  cuitom,  fociety 
was  deprived  of  a  valuable  member,  and  a 
widow  and  her  helplefs  children  were  left  to 
weep  the  fatal  confequences  of  one  rafh  word. 

Mils  A and  Mils  JB had  been  for 

many  years  infeparable  companions ;  a  little 
altercation  took  place,  which  tempted  Mifs 

A ,  a  girl  of  an  affectionate  but  hafty 

temper,  to  call  her  friend  by  opprobrious 
names ;  a  quarrel  was  the  confequence ;  by 
the  interpofition  of  friends  a  feeming  recon- 
ciliation was  effected ;    Mifs  B fhook 

hands  with  the  culprit,  and  forgave  her,  as 
far  as  profeffions  went;  but  memory,  too 
faithful  to  its  truft,  will  never  allow  her  td 

forget  the  language  fhe  heard.     Mifs  A 

fpoke    fuch   daggers  as    fixed  an    incurable 
wound  in  the  bofom  of  her  alienated  alFo- 
ciate ;  the  one  was  rafh,  the  other  was  unre- 
lenting, 
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lenting.  and  Friendihip  laments  the  extinction 
of  its  flame  in  bofoms  that  once  glowed  with 
its  pureft  and  moit  ardent  heat. 

You  remember  Mrs.  Y- ,  of  Perith. — 

She  is  a  woman  who  acts  under  the  influence 
of  felf-command,  more  than  any  perfon  I 
know.  Her  caro  fpofo,  who  refembies  Sir 
Anthony  Abiblute  in  the  School  for  Scandal, 
is  fond  of  argument,  and  as  he  grows  eager 
in  purfuit  of  his  favourite  point,  he  becomes 
dogmatical  and  choleric.  She  is  well  aware 
of  his  foible,  and  knows  how  to  moderate 
the  ftorm,  which  ihe  is  feldom  the  intentional 
caufe  of  railing.  When  he  is  growing  hot 
and  impetuous,  ihe  continues  cool  and  fe- 
date ;  when  ihe  finds  he  is  going  into  ex- 
tremes, ihe  contrives,  with  admirable  dexte- 
rity, to  turn  the  current  of  the  converfation 
into  another  channel :  he  becomes  confcious 
of  his  indifcretion,  and  fenfible  of  her  kind- 
nefs,  and  follows  the  topic  to  which  ihe  leads 
him.  Thus  is  tranquillity  reftored,  to  the 
no  fmall  joy  of  all  the  company  prefent. 

Upon 
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Upon  fome  occafions,  you  may  feel  a  great 
temptation  to  indulge  in  fatire  and  raillery, 
and  to  raife  a  laugh  at  the  expenfe  of  ano- 
ther :  but  always  remember  the  fable  of  the 
boys  pelting  the  frogs — what  was  mirth  to 
the  mifchievous  urchins  was  death  to  the 
helplefs  croakers :  Jocularity  and  fatire  are 
weapons  that  may  be  turned  againit  the  af- 
failant,  fo  that  prudence  very  often,  if  not 
good  nature,  as  I  have  before  hinted,  may 
keep  you  iilent  and  inoffenfive. 

Of  very  great  importance  is  felf-command 
with  refpeel;  to  fecrets.  In  this  cafe,  your 
conftant  vigilance  is  neceflary.  To  many 
perfons  a  fecret  is  an  infupportable  burden, 
although  the  difclofure  of  it  is  a  complicated 
offence.  It  is  a  breach  of  honour,  and  of 
prudence ;  yet  they  cannot  be  eafy,  till  they 
have  found  others  to  fhare  it  with  them. 
The  fame  difcreet  difpofition  which  guards 
you  againit  divulging  fecrets,  will  reftrain  you 
from  the  mean  curiofity  of  prying  into  them... 

You  will  difdain  to  imitate  Mrs.  R ,  who 

reads   the  addreffes   of  all  the  letters   the 

poftman 
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ppftman  brings  to  the  village ;  or  to  inter- 
rogate the  fervants  of  your  neighbours  about 
a  [lairs  which  their  maiter  and  miftrefs  do 
nut  chufe  you  Ihould  know. 

This  curiofitv  begins  in  weaknefs,  and 
ends  in  miiehief ;  for  you  may  depend  upon 
this  ailertion  as  a  truth  confirmed  by  long 
obiervation, — that  the  dciire  of  knowing  fe- 
rrets is  always  attended  by  the  defire  of 
telling  their-. 

Of  all  liafte  in  converfation,  none  is  worfe 
or  more  detrimental,  than  that  which  be- 
trays a  perfon  into  rajh  prowifes.  This  has 
been  the  cauie  of  great  mifery  in  all  ages  of 
ti;e  world.  Recollect  the  fiory  of  the  in- 
coniidcrate  Jephtha,  as  reeorded  in  Scrip- 
ture— fo  elated  was  he  with  victory,  that 
he  made  a  foletnn  vow  to  Sacrifice  the  firft 
living  creature  he  flmuld  fee  on  }ns  return 
home,  -find  he  was  met  by  his  beloved 
daughter,  his  only  child  !  The  impious  He- 
rod, bound  by  a  iiinilar  promife,  beheaded 
John  the  Eaptilt;  the  forerunner  of  the 
Metfiah. 

VOJ..  |f.  f  Put 
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But  to  increafe  your  caution,  by  adverting 
to  more  familiar  inftances — never  forget  the 

cafe  of  Sarah  S ,   of  Amblefide.     She 

law  young  R only  once  or  twice;    he 

was  handfome,  fhe  liftened  to  his  plaufible 
converfation,  and  bound  herfelf  by  a  promife 
to  marry  him.  Her  friends  told  her  that  he 
was  a  fpendthrift  and  a  fot.  In  vain  did 
me  attempt  to  retract ;  for  he  kept  her  firm 
to  her  engagement,  and  ihe  now  bitterly  re- 
pents her  folly. — He  is  wafting  her  little  for- 
tune at  a  tavern,  while  me  fits  lonely  at  home, 
a  prey  to  mifery  and  tears. 

Self-command  may  prove  your  beft  friend, 
and  ultimately  fecure  you  great  pleafures, 
when  at  prefent  it  may  wear  the  appearance 
of  an  enemy.  Suppofe  you  are  invited  to  a 
party  this  evening,  and  are  indifpofed  with 
a  cold :  if  you  go,  you  may  increafe  your 
complaint  to  fuch  a  degree  as  to  be  obliged 
to  feclude  yourfelf  from  company  for  a  long 
time ;  but  if  you  refolve  to  ftay  at  home,  and 
attend  to  your  health,  you  may  be  perfectly 
well  m  a  day  or  two,  and  able  to  mix  in  the 
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fociety  of  your  friends  for  a  long  courfe  of 
uninterrupted  enjoyment. 

Nor  is  felf-command  lefs  ufeful  when  ap- 
plied to  economy,  or  the  regulation  of  your 
expenfes.  For  example ;  fuppofe  you  go  to 
a  mop  which  exhibits  a  variety  of  the  moft 
beautiful  trinkets  and  ornaments,  and  you 
fee  a  lady  purchafmg  them  with  eagernefs, 
regardlefs  of  their  price :  you  may  wilh  to 
do  the  fame ;  but  let  reflection  guard  you 
againit  yielding  to  fuch  a  temptation:  the 
lady  who  laviihes  her  money  may  be  in  pof- 
ieflion  of  a  large  fortune,  while  it  becomes 
you  to  recollect  what  your  allowance  is,  and 
that  you  muft  pay  for  the  ufeful  articles  of 
drefs,  before  you  have  any  to  expend  upon 
fuperfluous  bracelets  and  broches,  fans  and 
necklaces.  In  all  fituations  of  life,  expenfe 
ought  to  bear  a  due  proportion  to  income : 
regard  to  this  principle  is  neceffary  even  to 
perlbns  of  the  largeft  fortunes :  if  even  a  lady 
of  the  higheft  rank  is  inattentive  to  it,  era- 
barraffmeni  will  be  the  confequencc  of  her 
profufion  :     fuch   was    the    cafe    with    the 

f  %  Duchefs 
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Duchefs  of  D ;  her  beauty  and  ele- 
gance of  manners  charmed  all  who  had  the 
happinefs  to  know  her,  but  her  extravagance 
degraded  her  rank  and  character,  and  em- 
bittered the  clofe  of  her  life. 

Self-command  gives  a  perfon  the  greateit 
advantage  over  thofe  who  do  not  act  under 
its  influence.  When  other  perfons  are  warmly 
difputing  upon  any  fubject,  if  you  can  keep 
yourfelf  cool  and  unruffled,  you  may  often 
fee  where  the  blame  lies,  and  where  truth  is 
to  be  found.  In  cafes  of  difficulty  and  dan- 
ger, pre  fence  of  mind,  which  is  felf-command 
under  another  name,  will  frequently  enable 
you  to  extricate  yourfelf,  and  to  avoid  the 
precipice  from  which  the  imprudent  and  the 
impetuous  fall.  In  fhort,  felf-command  is  a 
quality  of  univerfal  application;  it  enables 
us  to  exercife  all  our  faculties  and  powers, 
both  of  body  and  mind,  in  a  manner  calcu- 
lated to  accomplim  the  beft  ends  of  life;  and 
no  perfon  ever  was,  or  ever  can  be,  good,  or 
great,  or  happy,  without  its  falutary  re- 
ftraints, 

Jlcmember 
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Remember  that  he  who  is  ram,  is  juft  as 
wife  as  the  rider  who  fuffers  his  horfe  to  run 
away  with  him,  or  the  boy  who  lteps  upon 
the  tiiin  ice,  regardlefs  of  the  deep  water  it 
covers;  while  he  who  is  deliberate,  walks 
by  the  rule  of  Reafon,  and  efcape9  a  thou- 
fand  dangers,  which  if  we  by  our  own  fault 
incur,  we  mall  feel  the  more  acutely,  becaufe 
our  pride  will  mortifv  us  with  the  confeiouf- 
nefs  that  we  fufter  defervedly,  and  fall  the 
victims  to  our  own  ioily. 


LET^ 
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From  the  fame  to  the  fame, 


ON    MARRIAGE. 

1  he  unhappy  circumftances  of  your  friend 
Caroline's  elopement  with  the  Count  de  Mal- 
maifon,  naturally  fuggefts  to  me  the  propriety 
of  communicating  my  thoughts  to  you  upon 
the  fubjeel:  of  Matrimony ;  and  I  iliall  write 
to  you  with  more  pleafure,  as  I  am  perfuaded 
my  obfervations  have  the  beft  and  ftrongeft 
claims  to  your  ferious  attention,  becaufe  they 
are  the  refult  of  long  experience^  and  flow 
from  my  warm  and  anxious  regard  for  your 
happinefs. 

If  you  were  to  be  betrayed  into  a  matri- 
monial engagement  by  a  gay  admirer,  who 
is  indebted  to  his  dancing-raaiier,  his  taylor, 

and 
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and  his  eoachmaker  for  his  attractions,  and 
were  to  be  induced  by  a  few  flattering 
fpeeches,  and  his  ftylifli  appearance,  to  lif- 
ten  to  his  propofals,  you  could  not  have  ex- 
treme youth,  nor  perfect  ignorance  of  the 
world,  to  plead  your  excufe — you  are  now 
old  enough  to  know  your  own  mind,  and  not 
only  to  be  decided  as  to  what  you  like,  but 
to  judge  what  ought  to  pleale  you.  You 
have  had  the  advantage  cf  being  introduced 
into  genteel  company,  and  have  daily  oppor- 
tunities of  exercifing  your  judgment  upon  the 
frehaviour  and  characters  of  gentlemen.  It 
is  my  anxious  wilh  to  ftrengthen  that  judg- 
ment, upon  a  fubjecl;  of  all  the  moft  intereft- 
ing  to  a  girl  of  your  age* 

Marriage  is  the  iburce  of  all  the  moft  tender 
endearments,  and  moft  delightful  charities  of 
jife  :  but  as  we  do  not  live  in  paradife,  where 
it  was  firft  inftituted,  and  as  that  which 
may  be  a  fupreme  good  in  the  abftracl,  may, 
under  fome  circumftances,  be  a  pofitive  evil, 
we  muft  exert  our  own  prudence,  as  to  the 
choice  of  that  condition  which  is  upon  the 

whole 
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whole  molt  eligible,  and  not  enter  even  into 
the  delirable  ltate  of  wedlock,  before  Ave  have 
duly  weighed  a  number  of  confiderations. 

You  will  therefore  bo  the  lefs  furprifed  to 
obferve,  that  I  am  not  an  advocate  for  the 
abfolutc  neceffity  of  a  young  woman  marry- 
ing; for  ilic  may  be  as  happy  without  a  huf- 
band,  as  with  one.     The  laugh  of  the  world 
is,  we  know,  a  good  deal  directed  againft  old 
maids,   but  they,   as  well  as  old  bachelors, 
may  often  blame  themfelves,  if  they  are  not 
both    contented  and  rcfpectable.      Let   old 
maids  act;  in  character ;  let  not  aunt  Deborah 
ape  the   manners   or  borrow  the    drefs   of 
Mifs  in  her  teens ;   let  her  not  be  peevilli 
to    her  juniors,    nor   imperious   to  her  fcr- 
vants ;    but   fiiow    a   mild    and    benevolent 
temper  to  all  around  her :    let  her  ltore  her 
mind  with   ufeful   knowledge,    and    take    a 
pleafure  in  communicating  it ;  let  her  make 
herfelf  ufeful  to  her  relations  and  their  fami- 
lies— let  her  purfue  this  line  of  conduct,  and 
although  fhe  may  not  have  a  train  of  lovers, 
fire  cannot  fail  to  fecure  many  friends,  and 

me 
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(lie  mav  paSs  her  life  among  them  with  plea- 
lure  and  Satisfaction.  A  married  woman 
has  doubtleSs  many  comforts  and  enjoyments, 
but  a  tingle  one  is  exempt  from  the  weighty 
cares  and  deep  Sorrows,  that  are  often  the 
lot  of  the  wife  and  the  mother.  If  your 
purfuit  be  happincSs,  take  care  to  fix  your 
dclires  upon  proper  objects  :  we  are  apt  to 
make  a  great  error  in  judgment  in  altering 
our  condition — we  flatter  ourfelves  we  Shall 
increafe  our  pleafures ;  the  truth  is,  we  only 
exchange  them;  we  muft  take  care  not  to 
lofe  by  the  exchange,  as  Aladdin  did,  when 
his  old  lamp  was  given  for  a  new  one. 

Suppofe  you  were  invited  to  gti  a  journey 
for  a  month  or  two  witli  a  pcrfon  who  pro- 
fefVed  great  deiire  to  enjoy  ycur  company  ; 
would  you  agree  to  accompany  her  without 
afcertaining  her  difpofition  and  character, 
and  her  ability  to  render  the  excuriion  plca- 
Sant?  and  would  not  Such  an  enquiry  be 
much  more  neccfTary,  if  your  journey  was 
to  be  extended  to  many  years  of  your  life  r 
Apply  this  cafe  to  marriage,  a  State  in  which 

you 
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you  muft  have  an  infeparable  companion  in 
a  huiband. 

I  put  this  cafe  from  the  recollection  of 
fome  very  precipitate  marriages,  when  after 
the  parties  had  feen  each  other  once  or  twice 
in  a  ball-room,  or  at  a  rout,  the  gentleman 
made  the  lady  an  offer ;  they  agreed  to  vifit 
the  temple  of  Hymen,  but  never  after  the 
honey-moon  was  over  did  they  pafs  a  com-* 
plete  day  in  the  temple  of  Concord. 

The  feafon  of  courtihip  between  two  per- 
fons  equally  amiable  and  fincere,  is  a  feafoii 
of  mixed  delight  and  anxiety.  It  is  the 
fpring  which  ihows  the  blolibms  of  thofe 
joys,  which  we  hope  to  fee  ripen  into  the 
molt  delicious  iummer  fruits.  It  is  a  kind 
of  magic  ftate  of  fouls  and  affections ;  matri- 
mony diilolves  many  of  its  charms,  and  fhow$ 
the  real  temper  and  difpofition.  You  muft 
not  be  much  furprifed  or  difappointed,  when 
you  difcover  the  huiband  not  to  be  that  per- 
fectly amiable  being  you  found  in  the  lever  \ 
and  if  even  you  difcern  faults  in  nun  before 
unobferved,  you  would  perhaps  wrong  his 
8  character, 
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character,  if  vou  were  for  a  moment  to  fuf- 
pe£t  that  you  were  the  dupe  of  his  artifices. 
New  circumftances  may  occur  which  may 
make  new  trials  for  you  both,  and  of  courfe 
you  muft  make  mutual  allowance  for  your 
behaviour  under  them.  Always  remember 
that  if  he  be  not  a  Sir  Charles  Grandifoiv 
you  may  not  be  a  Mifs  Byron. 

As  you  value  your  own  happinefs>  let  no- 
temptation  to  indulge  a  laugh,  or  to  relate 
what  you  may  think  a  pleafant  anecdote,  in- 
duce you  ever  to  espofe  any  of  your  huf- 
band's  faults ;  rather  conceal  them  under 
the  veil  of  prudence,  and  ftate  them  to  him? 
in  the  hours  of  confidential  intercourfe.  If 
he  ae~t  in  the  fame  delicate  and  difcreet  man- 
ner towards  you,  you  have  the  beft  affuranee 
of  each-  other's  love,  and  the  beft  profpect  of 
years  of  uninterrupted  harmony. 

You  muft  behave  to  your  huiband  with- 
out referve  in  all  matters  of  conduct.  He 
who  is  worthy  of  your  hand  in  marriage,  is 
worthy  of  your  confidence.  Baniili  all  arti- 
fice and  alteration  :  let  him  not  be  indebted 

to 


to  the  exaggerated,  and  perhaps  malevolent; 
accounts  of  others  for  information  relative 
to  the  eircumftances  of  yourfelf,  or  vour 
family,  toiler*  you  are  at  liberty  to  difclofe 
them  to  him :  imceritv  and  candour  are  du- 
ties  peculiarly  facred  between  friends — how 
much  more  ought  they  to  be  fo  between 
hufband  and  wife  ?.  Remember  the  unhappy 
refult  of  a  want  of  confidence  in  Mrs.  C — . 
Captain  C —  requefted  to  know  the  amount 
of  her  debts  before  he  married  her  ,*  lhe  re- 
peatedly declared  to  him  me  had  incurred 
none.  After  marriage  his  door  was  befieged 
by  her  creditors ;  ihe  had  told  him  (itrange 
infatuation !)  a  deliberate  falihood :  he  re- 
garded himfclf  as  the  dupe  of  her  deception  ; 
in  a  frenzy  of  difappointment  he  banifhed 
her  from  his  houfe,  and  has  vowed  never  to 
fee  her  more. 

The  proper  fphere  in  which  a  married 
woman  ought  to  move  is  in  domeitic  life. 
If  lhe  underftand  her  true  intereft  and  hap* 
pinefs,  me  will  never  quit  her  own  houfe  for 
any  length  of  time.     There  the  character, 

con- 
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connections,  and  property  of  her  kuiband 
will  give  her  nioft  influence,  weight,  and 
refpectability.  There  ihe  may  enjoy  a  thou- 
fand  comforts.,  not  in  her  power  to  command 
elfewhere :  There  ihe  may  diffufe  the  moil 
extenfive  good  among  the  poor,  and  beft 
attend  to  all  the  duties  fhe  owes  to  God, 
her  neighbours,  and  herfelf. 

This  remark  feems  the  more  neceffary, 
becaufe  too  many  pairs  at  prefent  referable 
birds  of  paflage ;  like  fwallows  and  wood- 
cocks they  take  periodical  flights  from  one 
place  to  another,  and  never  itay  long  any 
where.  Our  modern  people  of  fafnion,  who 
aft  upon  this  locomotive  principle,  live  al- 
moft  as  much  in  their  carriages  as  in  houfes, 
and  they  can  hardly  be  faid  to  rejidc  any 
where.  London  in  the  fpring,  watering 
places  in  the  fumnier,  and  Lath  in  the 
winter,  occupy  alnioil  the  whole  of  the  year; 
and  thither  they  refort  with  a  kind  of  reli- 
gious punctuality  to  worfliip  at  the  fhrine 
of  diffipation  and  amulement.  The  family 
manfion  is  deferted,  or  only  vilited  for  the 

hufband 
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huiband  to  fettle  his  rents  with  the  tenants, 
and  for  the  wife  to  dazzle  the  weak  eyes  of 
the  villagers  with  the  parade  of  her  car- 
riages, and  the  difplay  of  her  liveries. 

We  may  thank  the  faihion  of  the  times 
for  not  confining  the  encroachments  upon 
domeftic  life  to  London  and  the  watering 
places.  A  life  of  complete  diffipation  may 
be  palled  in  the  country,  and  your  own 
houfe  may  be  the  principal  fcene  of  it. 
Card  parties,  routs,  plays,  balls,  and  con- 
certs, may  be  very  pleafant  and  innocent 
modes  of  pafling  our  time;  but  I  fee  no- 
thing in  them  to  increafe  the  affection  of 
married  perfons  for  each  other.  The  moil 
rational  of  their  focial  pleafures  are  to  be 
found  in  fmall  parties  of  friends,  whofe  tem- 
pers are  gentle,  and  manners  polifhed,  and 
whofe  cheerfulnefs,  good  humour,  and  good 
fenfe,  give  an  attraction  to  your  table,  and 
a  relifh  to  your  dimes  and  wines ;  where 
the  hufband  and  wife  endeavour  to  make 
each  other  appear  to  advantage,  and  create 
new  claims  to  each  other's  affection,  by  their 

kind 
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kind  and  hofpitable  reception  of  their  com- 
mon friends. 

It  was  faid  of  Hannibal,  one  of  the  greater! 
generals  of  antiquity,  that  he  knew  how  to 
conquer,  but  not  how  to  make  a  proper  ufe 
of  his  victories.  Let  the  ladies  try  to  excel 
this  African  hero,  and  achieve  what  they  all, 
no  doubt,  think  they  are  capable  of  doing. 
Next  to  fecuring  the  affections  of  your  huf- 
band,  you  muft  endeavour  to  retain  them; 
you  muft  not  relax  in  your  efforts  to  pleafe. 
There  is  one  mode  I  wifh  particularly  to 
point  out  to  you,  and  that  is  to  be  very 
attentive  to  his  relations  and  friends,  if  they 
deferve  refpcct  and  efteem.  Take  care  nei- 
ther to  drive  them  from  your  houfe  by  cold- 
nefs  and  formality,  nor  to  difguft  them  by 
affectation,  or  giving  yourfelf  airs.  Your 
hulband  will  be  fenfible  of  trie  compliment 
you  pay  him ;  he  will  be  gratified  by  the 
fanction  you  give  to  his  choice  of  compa- 
nions, and  he  will  be  eager  to  ihow  equal 
attention  to  your  friends.  It  is  not  eafy  to 
convey  to  you  an  idea  of  the  pleafure  which 

you 
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you  may  have  it  in  your  power  to  convey  to 
the  circle  around  you;  men  offenje  never,  find 
more  agreeable  ibciety,  than  in  the  company 
,of  young  married  women,  who  unite  mo- 
deftv  with  franknefs,  and  are  freed  bv  the 
rules  of  ibciety  from  that  extreme  referve 
which  is  impofed  upon  fpinfters. 

If  your  hulband  be  a  man  of  information, 
you  can  rarely  want  for  topics  of  convcrfa- 
tion,  or  iubjects  of  rational  purfuit.  Aik 
him  to  miliuct  you,  and  your  dciire  to  have 
hi  in  for  a  teacher  w  ill  give  vou  a  new  claim 
to  his  heart.  If  I  was  to  go  a  courting 
again,  and  v.  ilhcd  to  fuccecd,  next  io  giving 
the  fair  object  of  my  choice  fume  proof  of 
my  pourage,  I  fnould  w  ifh  to  give  her  proofs 
of  my  knowledge,  and  of  mv  deiire  to  com- 
municate it  to  her ;  for  a  common  purfuit 
is  a  great  cement  of  affection  :  it  makes  vou 
fond  of  each  other's  company,  and  confirms 
a  fimilarity  of  taiies. 

If  you  marry  a  Jool,  under  the  delufion 
that  you  will  be  able  to  manage  him,  you 
may  be  the  victim   of  your  own  fcl*emes  ; 

tor 
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for  tools  arc  o  bit-mate,  and  your  fuppofcd 
idcot  may  put  thofe  fetters  upon  you,  which 
you  intended  for  hiin.  If  you  marry  a  vkike] 
from  the  flattering  fuppoiition  that  you  lliall 
l)e  able  to  etrecl  his  reformation,  you  -may 
bitterly  repent  of  having  mifcalculated  the 
power  of  your  attractions,  and  may  die  of 
jealoufy  and  defpair.  If  you  marry  a  merely 
rich  man,  you  may  indeed  gain  fplendid  fur- 
niture and  gaudy  equipages,  but  you  may 
rind  too  late  that  a  houfc  at  the  weft  end  of 
the  town,  and  a  box  at  the  opera,  are  no 
cures  for  difappointment,  and  have  not  much 
connection  with  connubial  happinefs.  If  you 
throw  yourfelf  away  upon  a  pauper,  he  may 
add  ingratitude  to  ambition;  he  may  dii- 
.grace  both  you  and  your  family ;  his  vulga- 
rity may  ihock,  and  his  infolence  may  terrify 
you.  If  you  marry  a  rick  old  man,  the  world 
will  fay  that  you  act  from  mercenarv  motives, 
and  are  only  thinking- of  a  large  jointure,  and 
the  handfome  figure  you  will  foon  rmike  in 
widow's  weeds.  If  you  marry  an  invalid, 
you  muit  make  up  your  mind  to  pafs  many 
vol..  n  g  hoiu'^ 
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hours  in  a  fick  room,  and  to  perform  the 
offices  of  a  nurfc. 

In  lliort,  my  Emily,  that  you  may  ftand 
the  beft  chance  for  connubial  happinefs,  you 
muft  have  a  huiband  of  your  own  rank  in 
life,  and  of  little  more  than  your  own  age. 
Look  for  good  temper,  good  fenfe,  unble- 
millied  health,  found  principles,  and  refpect- 
able  attainments — theie  are  the  foundations 
for  cordial  love,  full  confidence,  and  perma- 
nent affection. 

As  I  am  not  acquainted  with  any  perfons 
more  proper  to  be  propofed  as  examples 
of  connubial  felicity    than     •Mr.  and    Mrs. 

S ,    I  muft   ftrongly    recommend    them 

to  your  notice.  Congenial  in  their  difpo- 
-fitions,  they  married  after  a  courtfhip  of  a 
year  or  two.  They  have  too  much  fenfe  not 
to  concede  what  is  proper  to  each  other's 
management,  and  too  much  affection  to 
wrangle  about  any  thing :  if  he  fays  he  muft 
go  a  journey,  me  immediately  prepares  for 
packing  up ;  if  he  determines  to  ftay  at  home, 
Ihe  talks  of  the  comfort  of  their  own  fire- 
fide ;   whatever  the  one  propofes  the  other 

aflents 
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alients  to,  unlcfs  fome  ftrong  rcafons  for  a 
difference  of  opinion  occur;  and  then  the 
whole  matter  is  talked  over  with  calmnefs 
and  perfect  good  humour.  Although  (he 
never  wiihcs  to  interfere  in  the  conduct  of 
bufmefs,  yet  he  often  finds  her  opinion  very 
valuable.  In  all  cafes,  in  which  fhe  has 
the  predominance,  ilie  deferves  it,  for  it  is 
the  influence  of  attention  directed  by  good 
fenfe— fuch  intiuence,  as  no  feiriible  hulband 
would  refift,  and  none  but  a  prudent  wife 
knows  how  to  exert.  Their  children  follow 
the  example  of  their  parents ;  it  is  a  family 
of  harmonv  and  love.  Air.  and  Mrs.  S — 
are  now  growing  old,  yet  you  would  be 
pleafed  to  fee  the  letters  they  write  to  each 
other ;  they  arc  the  genuine  fruits  of  ripened 
friendfhip,  and  of  unalterable  regard.  Their 
flame  of  love,  whatever  it  may  have  loft  in 
ftrength,  ftill  burns  with  briglitnefs.  The 
remembrance  of  paft  plea  fu res  adds  to  its 
fuel,  no  jarring  or  bickerings  obfeure  it : 
thev  are  walking  down  into  the  vale  of  years 
with  cornpofufe,  and   alleviate  each  other's 

o  2  burden 
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burden  of  infirmities  by  every  means  in  their 
power;  contented  and  cheerful  themfelves, 
they  infpire  good  humour  in  all  around  them. 
and  it  feems  as  if  even  death  itfelf,  although 
it  may  feparate  them,  cannot  extinguish  their 
affection. 

Could  you  meet  with  fuch  a  lover  as  Mr. 
S —  was,  affectionate  without  weaknefs,  fo 
mild  and  yet  fo  manly,  fo  polite  and  yet  fo 
fincere,  fo  correct  in  his  own  conduct,  and 
yet  fo  inclined  to  palliate  the  faults  of  others  : 
in  ihort,  fo  completely  amiable,  I  would  give 
my  confent  to  your  being  married  to-mor- 
row. If  you  throw  yourfelf  away  upon  a 
huiband  who  has  none  of  his  good  qua- 
lities, you  will  have  every  reafon  for  feli- 
reproach ;  for  you  will  acl  in  oppofition  to 
your  own  fenfe  of  propriety  and  delicacy  of 
feeling,  and  againlt  the  whole  current  of  your 
education — you  will  be  the  caufe  of  your 
own  mifery — and  you  will  break  my  heart. 

But  if  you  can  collect  from  thefe  hint? 
what  kind  of  a  partner  for  life  vou  ou^ht  to 
prefer,  and  fuch  a  man  fhould  be  the  object 

of 
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of  your  choice,  you  will  make  three  per- 
ilous happy — your  hufband,  your  father, 
and  yourftlf.  Confider  therefore  the  ex- 
teniive  good  or  evil  you  have  it  in  your 
power  to  produce,  and  let  your  own  judg- 
ment concur  with  my  wiflies  in  regard  to 
your  taking  a  ftep  of  all  the  molt  impor- 
tant in  vour  life. 


LKD    OF   THE    LETTERS, 


CHAP.  XIX. 


What  Nymph  is  that  with  wild  voluptuous  eyes 
And  deeply  crimfon'd  cheeks,  whofe  ivory  forehead 
The  peacock's  plumage  (hades,  whofe  flowing  veil 
Shines  with  the  rainbow  colours  of  the  Iky  ? 
She  waves  in  either  hand  a  lucid  mirror, 
Where  dance  gay  images  of  joy  and  love 
Delufivc,  flattering  only  to  betray: 
'Tis.  Fiftion — Hence  begone,  thou  fell  enchantrefs, 
Nor  tempt  me  thus  to  tread  thy  magic  circle; 
But  rather  Truth,  thou  whitc-rob'd  guide  conducl  me 
To  yonder  rock,  where  ftands  thy  facred  Temple ; 
Teach  me  the  leflbns  of  Experience  old, 
And  ufeful  Wifdom  ;  teach  me  how  to  tread 
The  mazy  path  of  life's  dark  wildernefs, 
And  reach  the  Heav'n,  from  whence  thou  art  dc- 
fcended.  A. 


At  the  time  the  correfpondence  between 
Emily  and  her  ia titer  commenced,  no  perfon, 
in  all  Mrs.  Wilibn's  circle  of  acquaintance, 
fblicited  Emily's  attention  and  friendfhip  with 

more 
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more  eagerncfs  than  Mifs  Caroline  Sparks, 
the  young  lady  alluded  to  in  the  letter  on 
Friemljhip.      She  had  been  placed  at  a  fa- 
shionable boarding  fchool,  where  (he  would 
probably  have  made  fomc  progrefs  in  ufeful 
knowledge  and  acconiplifhments,  had  not  her 
mother  indulged  her  to  a  very  culpable  de- 
gree.    Not  a  week  palled  but  the  paid  her 
daughter  a  vifit  at  fchool,  and  gave  her  what 
money  fhe  aiked  for,  or  fent  for  her  home, 
and  pampered  her  with  every  luxury  of  the 
table.     Caroline   always  took  this  opportu- 
nity of  complaining  of  the  feverc  reltraints 
under  which  me  was  kept  by  her  governefs 
and  the  teachers,  and  her  exaggerated  tales 
were  too  readily  believed  by  her  fond  and 
credulous  mother.      The  confequence  was, 
fhe  was  taken  home,  and  was  foon  allowed 
to  obtain  the  afcendancy  over  all  the  do- 
meftics.       When    the   leaft    oppoiition   was 
urged  againit  her  wifhes,  me  feigned  a  head- 
ric*h,  or  acted  an  hyfteric  fit,  and  her  mother, 
who  was  always  alarmed  for  the  ftate  of  her 
health,  although  without  fufficient  reafon,  in 

a  fhort 
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a  Ihort  time  yielded  every  thing  to  her  will, 
and  a  tear  or  a  fcream  would  gain  any  in- 
dulgence- ilie  wifhed — Her  mother  became 
her  Have,  and  the  fcrvants  were  reprimanded, 
or  even  diicharged,  in  compliance  with  her 
caprice. 

The   only  purfuit  to  which   Mrs.  Sparks 
could    perfuade    her   daughter    to    pay    the 
final  left  attention  was  Muiic : — for  this  Ca- 
roline had  neither  genius  nor  taite ;  but  as 
her  mother   reprefentcd   to  her  that  Mulic 
was  now   the  univerfal  rage,    and   all    the 
voung  ladies  of  her  acquaintance  were  ftudy- 
ing  counterpoint,  and  warbling  Italian  airs, 
Caroline  was  prevailed  upon  to  take,  a  cer- 
tain number  of  lcfTons  upon  the  piano  every 
week.     This  was  her  oiteniible  occupation, 
but  her  favourite  and  private  puriait  was  to 
read  every  novel  fhe  could  procure.    Novels 
put  her  whole  mind  in  agitation ;  they  were 
her  ftudy  by  clay,   and  the  fu bjecls  of  her 
dreams  by  ni^ht.     She  was  fafcinated  with 
the  descriptions  of  gothic  caftles  and  haunted 
towers,  and  wept  over  the  diftrenes  of  faith- 
ful 
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fal  lovers  and  pcrfecutcd  damfcLs ;  ihe 
thought  perfons  with  fuch  highly-founding 
names  as  Somerville,  Turretvitle,  RoftxiUe, 
or  Lorimon ;  Ifabinda,  Horwr'nw,  Julietta, 
or  Rofella,  all  which  fhe  had  met  with  in 
her  favourite  novels,  were  the  moft  pecrlefs, 
perfect,  and  charming  beings  in  the  world ; 
and  that  if  me  could  meet  with  fuch  a  friend 
as  a  Mdeftina,  or  a  Alargaritta,  or  fuch  a 
lover  as  Fitzormo-.id,  ilie  could  not  fail  to 
pafs  all  her  hours  in  fupreme  felicity. 

Her  mind  was  brought  into  a  ftate  fo 
pliant  and  fufceptible,  as  to  be  deeply  af- 
fected by  every  defcription  of  fictitious  woe  : 
every  novel  that  had  the  title  of  Sorrows  to 
recommend  it,  was  particularly  welcome  : 
Hie  began  her  career  with  the  Sorrows  of 
Werter :  in  the  courfe  of  reading  it  fhe  be- 
dewed many  a  handkerchief  with  her  tears ; 
and  ihe  proceeded  in  a  regular  flow  of  fvm- 
pathetic  diftrqfs  through  the  Sorrows  of 
Edith,  the  Sorrows  of  Matilda,  and  the 
Sorrows  of  Love, 

She 
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She  felt  the  more  bewitching  influence  of 
thole  titles  to  novels,  that  had  the  epithet 
vijiJicrious  annexed  to  them.  The  "  myfte- 
rious  Penitent,"  and  "  the  myfterious  Friend- 
ship," were  objects  of  her  very  diligent  re- 
learch ;  but  her  curiolity  was  railed  to  the 
higheft  pitch  by  u  the  myfterious  Vifitor," 
and  "  the  mvtterious  Count." 

Many  a  midnight  hour  did  Caroline  de- 
vote to  this  delufive  and  pernicious  kind  of 
reading,  and  often  did  the  wick  of  her  can- 
dle increafe  to  a  grotefque  figure,  and  great 
length,  from  her  mind  being  completely  en- 
gaged by  the  interefting  detail  of  fanciful 
adventures.  Once  fhe  fell  afleep  in  bed, 
and  left  her  candle  burning  fo  near  the  cur- 
tains, as  to  endanger  the  houfe  and  her  own 
life  at  the  fame  time.  A  fervant  fortunately 
entering  the  room  prevented  any  accident; 
and  her  own  terrors,  rather  than  the  remon- 
ftrances  of  her  mother,  put  her  upon  her 
guard  againft  any  funilar  danger. 

Emily  often  talked  to  her  of  the  real  plea- 
fare  and  folid  improvement  me  derived  from 
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reading  books  of  hiftorvand  biography  ;  but 
the  ct&fmg  fw#6ts  of  romance  had  deftroyed 
Caroline's  rclifb  for  every  bind  of  plain  nar- 
vative — that  was  a  dith  far  too  iniipid  for 
her  refined  ta4te :  fee  thought  even  news- 
papers extreme] v  dull,  except  when  they 
conveyed  intelligence  of  elopements,  or  ad- 
vertiieuients  of  new  novels-  Her  whole 
*b  oughts  turned  iijwn  the  fictitious  and  the 
frntimenial ;  and  ilie  Mould  have  given  the 
world,  if  at  her  difpofal,  to  trace  in  Switzer- 
land the  fcenes  deferibed  in  Rouileau's  Eloife, 
and  to  read  St  Preux  s  Letter  to  his  Charmer, 
among  the  rocks  of  Miel  lerie. 

*  I  cannot  imagine/'  laid  Caroline  to 
Emily,  u  how  you,  who  now  move  in  the 
faibionable  circle  of  life,  can  be  fo  much  led 
away  by  what  is  commonly  called  Charity, 
as  it  is  rcallv  a  very  plcbeiyn  virtue — you 
fhould  fupprefs  its  unlaihioirable  influence, 
mid  afpire  to  fueet  and  itvlifh  fallibility. 
I  obierved  you  vefterdav  giving  money  to 
a  poor  girl  who  fold  matches,  and  a  tear 
parted  from   vour  eve  when  you  relieved  a 
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lbldier's  v\  idow,  who  told  yon  her  huihand 
hud  fallen  in  the  fcrvice  of  his  fciflg  and 
country :  but,  my  dear  Emily,  leave  i'uch 
wretched  creatures  to  the  humanity  of  the 
parilh  officers,  and  make  a  more  genteel  uic 
of  your  money  by  fublcribiug,  as  I  do,  to 
two  or  three  circulating  ^bi^e^o 

Emily  expreiied  great  furprize  that.  Caro- 
line could  feel  any  null  plea  hire  in  the  pc- 
ruial  of  fuch  a  fleeted  defcript-ious,  as  let 
nature  and  iiniplicity  at  deiian.ee;  and  when 
Caroline  frill  prclied  her  to  oerufe  fome  of 
ihcfe  faicinnting  works,  Emily  finding  it 
vain  to  attempt  to  laugh  her  friend  out  of 
her  romantic  humour,  allured  her,  with  a 
ferious  air,  that  ihe  confined  her  reading  to 
books  recommended  by  her  hither  and  Dr. 
.Marriot,  and  that  they  were  both  averfe  to 
•he  indifcriminate  peruial  of  novels. 

"   You  are  then,"   laid   Caroline,   with  a 
frown,    and  in  a  pecviih  manner,   u  a  girl  oi 
j    fpirit — your    mode   of   thinking  is    con- 
tracted— very    contracted    indeed  ;     m\d    v.s 
you    make  fuch  a  point  of  being  guided   by 
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parfons,  and  thole  who  think  like  parfons, 
I  ihall  not  be  much  furprized  if  you  one 
day  turn  Methodilt,  and  marry  fome  "  Spiri- 
tual Quixote." 

Emily  was  piqued  at  the  infmuation,  ima- 
gining it  might  be  aimed  at  Edward  Mar- 
riot — "  You  are  too  fevere,"  laid  {he,  "  in 
your  remarks  upon  my  friends,  who  are  (b 
kind  as  to  rive  me  their  advice :  I  ouriit  to 
be  grateful  to  them  for  turning  my  attention 
to  fomething  better  than  thole  romantic 
fcenes  and  characters  with  which  novels  have 
tilled  your  head  :  if  you  draw  your  ideas 
of  lovers  from  them,  you  are,  no  doubt,  upon 
the  tiptoe  of  expectation  for  fome  lord  or 
colonel  to  come  and  throw  himfelf  at  your 
feet,  and  vow  eternal  conftancy  and  love. — 
You  fay  my  mode  of  thinking  is  very  con- 
traded  :  I  am  fure  your  conduct  better  de- 
ferves  that  expreflion,  for  you  fecm  to  think 
of  no  one  butyourfelf:  Do  you  not  deprive 
both  your  mother  and  me  of  your  company 
for  many  hours  in  a  day  to  indulge  the  lelfilh 
pleafure  of  reading  thefe  dclufive  books  ?r 
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Caroline  was  hurt  at  this  remark,  for  ilic 
loved  Emily  :  a  tear  itarted  into  her  eye — 

Emily  perceived  it,  and  ieized  her  hand — • 
"  My  dear,"  faid  Hie,  "  it  is  far  from  my 
wiili  to  make  you  uneaiy :  let  not,  I  heieech 
you,  any  tiling  I  have  laid  upon  this  fubject 
interrupt  the  harmony  lb. dear  to  us  both: 
I  hope  that  whatever  fictions  your  favourite 
novels  may  contain,  they  at  leaft  aflure  you 
of  this  truth — that  Friendihip  is  eliential  to 
happinefs,  and  that  flight  diilerences  of  opi- 
nion, like  the  breeze  that  fans  the  flame, 
ferve  not  to  extinguifh,  but  to  increafe  its 
power.1* 
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The  demon  Flattery  plays  Lis fraudful  part, 
And  fpreads  his  fnares  to  catch  the  female  heart; 
He  tells  the  nymph  the  Graces  all  combine 
Their  matchlcfs  pow'rs  to  mould  her  form  divine; 
Where'er -the  roves,   birds  warble  from  the  fpray, 
And  rofes  bloom -to  deck  her  airy  way: 
He  talks  -of  chryfial  itreams,  and  myrtle  groves, 
The  bow 'is  of  Venus,  and  her  fnowy  doves  : 
Beware — Deception  lurks  beneath  the  ftrain, 
Falfe  as  the  fyren,  tickle  as  the  main A. 


As  French  emigrants  of  a  genteel  appear- 
ance have  eafilv  found  admiflion  into  Englifh 
focicty,  it  is  not  to  be  fuppofed  a  lady  of 
Mrs.  Wilfon's  fafliion  would  exclude  them 
from  her  parties.  The  Count  de  Malmaiibn 
readily  accepted  her  frequent  invitations. 
He  had  loft,  amid  the  tumults  of  the  French 
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Revolution,  ail  his  property,  except  a  fmall 
peniion ;  but  his  misfortunes  abated  very 
little  of  his  natural  vivacity* 

Gay  and  frivolous,  he  talked  of  every 
thing,  and  thought  ferioufly  of  nothing;  a 
^ame  at  billiards  or  cards,  drawing  a  pattern 
for  a  lady,  or  playing  a  tune  on  his  flute, 
were  fufficient  to  baniih  from  his  mind  every 
irkfome  idea,  and  he  found  in  thefe  amufe- 
ments  fuch  refources  againft  the  fenfe  of  his 
lofles,  as  an  Englifhman  fometimes  leeks  in- 
effectually in  reflection. 

His  vanity  was,  if  poffible,  more  than 
Gallican ;  for  he  flattered  himfelf  that  he 
was  an  irrefiitible  object  of  love  to  every 
lady  who  faw  him,  although  his  perfon  was 
far  from  being  very  handfome>  or  his  man- 
ners the  moft  elegant.  When  he  iirft  came 
to  England  he  had  figured  at  Bath ;  but 
feveral  debts  incurred  at  play,  and  the  im- 
portunities of  his  tradefmen,  obliged  him  to 
quit  that  place  with  more  expedition  than 
credit. 
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In  London  lie  itione  in  a  new  fphere,  and 
at  Mrs.  Wilfon's  difplayed  his  muff-boxes, 
watch,  feals,  rings,  pocket-books,  and  tooth- 
pick cafes,   more   to  his  own  gratification, 
than  the  wonder  of  the  beholders.    He  talked 
of  the  fplendour  of  his  chateau,  and  the  ex- 
tent of  his  domains- :  he  boafted  that  his  beft 
gold  fmifT-box  was  preferrted  to  him  by  a 
fair  Countefs,  whofe  miniature   graced  the 
lid — that  his  Geneva  watch  was  a  prefent 
from  a  noble  Duker  his  intimate   friend  ; 
and  that  he  had  a  fword  given  to  him  by  the 
late  King  of  France.     Although  he  would 
have  been  ready  to  challenge  any  oik  who- 
denied  the  French  language  to  be  the  fineft 
in  the  world,  his  gallantry  induced  hkn  to 
learn  Englim,    folely,    as  he   profefled,    to 
comply  with  the  prejudices  of  the  ladies. 

The  Count  foon  attracted  the  attention  of 
'  Mifs  Sparks ;  .nor  was  the  Count  lefe  favour- 
ably imprened — but  not  with  her  extreme 
fenfibility,    or  her  romantic  turn  Of  mind, 
no — he  had  inducements  of  a  lefe  fenti- 
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mental,  arid  more  fordid  kind  to  cultivate 
her  acquaintance.  Common  report  had  told 
him,  that  (he  was  heirefs  to  a  large  fortune, 
and  he  calculated  that  by  marrying  her  he 
might  be  fupplied  with  the  means  to  free 
himfelf  from  his  embarraiiments,  and  poffibly 
by  advancing  a  fum  of  money  recover  his 
chateau.  All  his  addrefs  and  caution  were 
employed  to  prevent  Mils  Sparks  and  her 
friends  from  being  acquainted  with  the  real 
ftate  of  his  affairs. 

In  a  ihort  time  he  induced  the  too  credu- 
lous Caroline  to  believe,  me  had  made  the 
conqueft  of  his  heart.  He  beguiled  her 
imagination,  he  flattered  her  vanity,  and 
ihe  could  think  of  nothing  but  that  the  ideal 
happinefs  fhe  had  fo  often  pictured  to  her- 
felf  would  at  laft  be  realized ;  me  therefore 
liltened  with  the  greateft  delight  to  the  Count, 
when  he  declared  his  paflion  to  her,  and 
throwing  himfelf  into  a  theatrical  attitude, 
and  catching  a  glance  at  his  own  dear  figure 
in  the  looking-glafs,  faid,  "  Ma  belle  ange, 
if  you  will  honour  me  with  the  acceptance 
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of  my  propofals,  I  will  convey  you,  imme- 
mediately  after  our  matrimonial  union,  to 
the  Chateau  de  Malmaifon,  delightfully 
fituatcd  upon  the  flowery  banks  of  the  mur- 
muring Loire  :  we  will  travel  in  a  chariot 
decorated  with  our  united  arms,  and  drawn 
by  four  milk-white  horfes,  a  band  of  muiic 
ihall  announce  your  arrival  at  my  palace, 
a  numerous  retinue  of  fervants  in  fplendid 
liveries  iliall  attend  you,  garlands  of  the 
faireft  flowers  fhall  be  prcfented  to  you  by 
the  tenants  of  the  domain,  and  you  ihall  be 
crowned  the  queen  of  the  vintage." 

Eager  to  marry  her  for  the  fake  of  her 
fuppofed  large  fortune,  he  continued  thus  to 
urge  his  fuit  in  a  manner  very  artfully 
adapted  to  her  turn  of  mind.  A  difficulty 
however  flood  in  the  way  of  his  wiflies ;  Ca- 
roline wanted  a  year  to  complete  her  mi- 
nority, and  her  guardian,  Mr.  Aaron  Confol, 
a  flirewd  citizen  of  London,  would  not  snve 
his  confent  to  the  match,  as  he  had  an  in- 
veterate prejudice  againlt  all  Frenchmen,  and 
had  not  the  higheft  opinion  of  the  Count's 
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voracity.  The  Count's  creditors  became 
every  day  more  prefling  in  their  demands ; 
what  expedient  was  to  be  adopted  to  fave 
himfelf  from  prifon,  but  to  obtain  the  for- 
tune by  fecuring  the  lady  who  would  ere 
long  be  in  poffeffion  of  it? 

An  excuriion  to  Gretna  Green  was  the 
ftep  that  appeared  to  him  the  moft  eligible- 
Caroline  regardlefs  of  the  imprudence  and 
folly  of  fiich  a  meafure,  without  confidering 
the  ihortnefs  of  her  acquaintance  with  him, 
and  haying  received  no  other  proofs  of  his 
truth  and  iincerity  than  his  own  proteftations, 
was  delighted  with  the  plan  the  moment  it 
was  fuggefted  to  her,  as  it  was  fo  romantic, 
and  therefore  fo  perfectly  congenial  to  her 
wilhes.  She  at  firft  indeed  concealed  her 
joy,  exprefled  furprize  at  the  ftrange  pro- 
pofal ;  but  he  continued  to  importune  her, 
till  at  length  fhe  confented  to  an  elopement, 
One  afternoon,  when  her  mother  was  going 
to  a  card-party,  fhe  feigned  indifpofition  to 
avoid  attending  her,  fent  the  fervants  out  of 
the  houfe  on  various  errands,  and  in  an  evil 
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hour  flew  off  with  the  Count  in  a  chaife  and 
four. 

High  as  were  her  fpirits  for  the  firft  ftage 
or  two,  they  gradually  funk  as  fhe  proceeded 
on  the  road.  The  length  of  the  journey  of 
three  hundred  miles  allowed  her  full  time  to 
upon  her  indiicretion,  and  tie  extreme 
impropriety  of  a  youn?;  girl  trufting  herfeif 
alone  to  a  man,  a  ftr  nger,  and  a  ioreigner, 
powerfully  ftruck  her  mind.  The  rude  ftare 
of  the  innkeepers  and  the  impertinence  of  the 
waiters  fhocked  her  delicacy.  The  profpeft 
of  a  ftrange  and  wild  country,  the  lofty 
mountains  and  the  gloomy  plains  upon  the 
confines  of  England  and  Scotland,  feemed 
to  frown,  upon  her,  and  gaye  her  a  j^refentii 
ment  of  evil.  The  weather  was  cold  and 
eomfortlefs,  and  fhe  began  to  wifh  herfeif  at 
home  again,  where  {he  could  enjoy  the  fo^ 
ciety  of  her  mother,  and  her  friend  Emily, 
and  extract  the  luxury  of  imaginary  blifs 
from  the  perufal  of  fome  new  novel. 

The  Count  obferved    her  rifing  anxiety, 
an$  tried   every  method   in  hjs   power  to 
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difpel  it ;  he  laughed,  and  fung,  and  he  la. 
boured  to  beguile  the  long  journey  by  giving 
a  jocofe  turn  to  every  incident,  that  oc- 
curred on  the  road :  he  told  her  a  hundred 
marvellous  anecdotes  of  himfelf  and  his 
family,  and  a  thoufand  times  profeffed  his 
moft  ardent  and  unalterable  affection. 

At  lalt  after  a  harraffing  journey,  in  the 
courfc  of  which  the  Count  often  wiftied,  that 
tlue  jaded  poft  iiorfes  were  converted  into 
*'  fiery-footed  fteecls,"  they  palled  Carlille, 
and  reached  the  little  village  of  Gretna ;  dif  • 
tinguiihed  on  the  diftant  and  dreary  plain 
by  a  clump  of  fir  trees.  Here  they  were 
received,  not  by  a  regular  Divine,  in  a  fur- 
plice,  but  by  a  vulgar  fiflierman  drefied  in  an 
old  blue  coat,  who  performed  the  marriage 
ceremony  for  twenty  guineas,  and  a  bottle  of 
whiiky. 

The  return  to  London  formed  a  ftrong 
contraft  to  their  flight  to  Scotland  The 
Count  clofely  queftioned  his  bride  as  to  her 
expected  fortune,  and  he  was  aftonifhed  to 
hear  from  her  own  lips,  that  it  was  much 
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Ids  than  half  the  fum  which  common  report 
had  affigncd  to  her. 

On  their  wav  to  Gretna  Green  he  had 
with  the  moft  fedulous-  attention  procured 
every  delicacy  of  the  table  to  pleale  his  fair 
companion ;  but  on  their  return,  his  tone 
and  temper  were  changed ;  he  complained 
of  the  extortion  of  the  innkeepers,  and  ful- 
lenly  recommended  her  to  be  iatisfied  with 
the  moft  common  fare;  the  warmeft  pro- 
feflions  of  love  were  changed  into  coldnefs 
and  indifference ;  and  fhe  was  too  foon  con- 
vinced that  Plutus,  and  not  Cupid,  had  ex- 
cited his  mercenary  attachment. 

This  elopement  afforded  a  copious  fubjeel; 
for  converfation  in  Mrs.  Wilfon's  circle  of 
acquaintance.  That  lady,  with  her  ufual 
want  of  candour,  hinted  that  Emily  was 
concerned  in  the  plot,  but  me  could  bring 
no  proofs  to  juftify  her  infinuations.  Emily 
certainly  fufpected  that  Caroline  was  at- 
tached to  the  Count,  but  fhe  had  never  given 
the  leaft  encouragement  to  her  converfation 
npon  the  fubjeel, 

On 
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On  the  return  of  the  Count  and  his  Lady 
to  London,  they  took  lodgings  in  a  part  of 
the  town  remote  from  his  former  dwelling ; 
/lis  prudence  or  rather  his  fears  fuggefted 
this  change  of  reii deuce,  but  his  creditors 
loon  traced  him  out,  they  clofely  beilegcd 
his  door,  and  as  their  importunities  in- 
creafed,  lie  became  more  petulant  and  que- 
rulous ;  he  reproached  poor  Caroline  with 
her  want  of  means  to  extricate  from  his  em- 
barraiiments  the  man  fhe  profefTed  to  love, 
and  attempted  to  raife  money  upon  the  re- 
verfion  of  her  fortune ;  but  iri  vain — not  a 
a  fmgle  advertifing  money  lender  could  be 
found  to  advance  a  guinea  upon  fuch  pre- 
carious expectations.  The  projects  of  ideal 
happinefs  were  changed  for  real  diitrefs : 
the  Count  was  the  victim  of  difappointed 
avarice,  and  the  Countefs  had  been  the  dupe 
of  his  grofs  flattery,  and  her  own  romantic 
fancies. 

An  event  foon  occurred,  which  produced 
their  lafting  feparation.  The  Count  became 
an  object  of  fufoicion  to  Government,   and 

from 
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from  fomc  expreffions  in  his  letters  to  his 
friends  in  France,  which  were  opened  at  the 
Poll  Office,  there  were  grounds  for  thinking 
him  a  fpy.  The  *\lien  Bill  was  therefore 
enforced  againit  him,  and  he  was  compelled 
to  leave  England.  He  did  not  once  alk  the 
Countefs  to  accompany  him,  and  never  re- 
peated his  romantic  defcription  of  the  flowery 
banks  of  the  Loire ;  but  quitted  London 
without  taking  leave,  or  even  writing  to  her. 
Thus  he  behaved  with  a  degree  of  neglect 
and  indifference,  that  proved  his  heart  to  be 
totally  devoid  of  affection. 


CHAP- 
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The  richeft  foil  will  be  o'ergrown  with  weeds. 
Wanting  the  plough,  and  feed  of  cultivation: 
What  weeds  fo  rank  or  fo  luxuriant, 
As  the  wild  produce  of  the  youthful  mind!         A. 


Conspicuous  among  the  company  that 
vilited  Mrs.  Wilfon  was  Sir  Lionel  Wager. 
His  excefilve  vanity  led  him  to  alpire  to  the 
title  of  Knight,  which  he  obtained,  not 
long  after  he  came  of  age.  His  father,  a 
London  citizen,  had  brought  him  up  in  the 
enjoyment  of  every  indulgence,  under  a  mif- 
taken  notion  that  he  was  a  prodigy  of  genius 
and  wit.  From  the  different  fchools  to  which 
he  was  for  a  ihort  time  lent,  he  brought 
away  nothing  but  an  improved  propenfity  to 
vice,  and  a  fondnefs  for  every  thing  expen- 

five. 
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five.  On  the  death  of  his  parents  he  fuc 
ceeded  to  a  fortune,  which  allowed  him  an 
ample  range  for  extravagance.  His  whole 
conduct  Ihowed  the  ill  effects  of  a  had  dif* 
pofition  favoured  in  all  its  tendencies  hy  a 
nedectcd  education. 

From  the  low  company  he  kept,  he  im- 
bibed many  corrupt  notions,  of  which  none 
was  more  pernicious  than  that  which  led  him 
to  conclude,  that  if  he  did  but  preferve  the 
appearance  of  a  gentleman,  the  reality  was 
of  no  importance. 

Rather  handfome  in  his  perfon,  and  plau- 
fible  in  his  general  converiation,  he  was 
pieafing  on  a  firft  vifit ;  but  this  prepoffeflion 
was  fhort-livcd,  as  he  wanted  fincerity,  the 
radical  excellence  of  a  virtuous  mind.  As 
many  profane  expletives,  commonly  called 
oaths,  were  intermixed  with  almoft  every 
fentence  he  pronounced,  the  ferious  and 
the  truly  polite  could  not  fail  to  be  difgufted 
at  him ;  he  however  perfevered  in  the  prac- 
tice, becaufe   he  vainly  imagined   it   might 
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pafs  for  wit,   and  give  him  the  appearance 
of  manlineis  and  courage. 

The  i'phere  in  which  he  moved  when  he 
firft  fucceeded  to  bis  fortune,  confidently 
enough  with  this  vulgar  and  impious  habit 
of  fwearihsr,  was  in  ftables  or  on  betting- 
itands,  among  grooms,  horfe-dealers,  arid 
black  legs.  To  buy  a  horfe  cheap,  and  to 
fcll  one  dear,  were  the  favourite  objeels  of 
his  ambition  ;  upon  the  turf  at  New  Market 
and  Brighton  lie  was  well  known :  and  fome- 
times  habited  as  a  complete  jockey  the 
Knight  rode  his  own  horfes  for  large  ftakes. 
It  was  reported  he  had  fought  a  duel,  in 
confequencc  of  a  quarrel  at  a  billiard  table ; 
but  he  did  not  gain  much  credit  to  his  cou- 
rage  by  this  rencontre,  as  at  the  firft  fire  of 
his  piftol,  a  circumftance  rather  ludicrous 
occurred — his  hand  trembled  fo  much,  that 
he  wounded  himfclf  in  the  foot ;  and  the 
feconds,  fearing  iimilar  mifchief  in  cafe  he 
repeated  his  fire,  perfuaded  him  to  appeaie1 
his  antagoniit,  by  making  him  a  very  ample 
apology. 

By, 
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By  the  time  Sir  Lionel  was  thirty  years 
of  age,  he  had  fuftained  fo  many  loffes  upon 
the  turf,  that  he  found  it  prudent  to  quit 
his  old  aflbciates,  reduce  his  eftablifhment 
of  horfes  and  fervants,  and  take  lodgings  in 
London.  He  raifed  a  fum  of  ready  money 
by  granting  annuities  upon  his  eftates,  and 
Fefolved  to  marry  a  lady,  whole  fortune 
would  redeem  him  from  the  hands  of  the 
Jews.  Common  report,  which  like  a  fnow- 
ball  always  accumulates  in  its  progrefs,  had 
conveyed  to  him  an  exaggerated  account  of 
Colonel  Lorton's  eftate,  he  thought  it  there- 
fore would  prove  an  excellent  fpeculation  to 
fecure  Emily  Lor  ton  as  his  wife. 

To  accomplim  this  object,  he  determined 
to  fpare  no  pains ;  and  rarely  have  ingenuity 
of  contrivance,  and  perfeverance  in  a  fa- 
vourite purfuit,  been  more  clofely  united 
than  in  the  whole  career  of  his  infidious 
conduct. 

It  was  one  of  Sir  Lionel's  profligate  opi- 
nions, "  that  gold  could  open  the  way  to 
the   con  quell  of  every   heart,  and  that  no 
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mortal  could  refift  the  influence  of  bribery;* 
provided  it   was  made   to  affumc    a  form, 
and  drefs,  adapted  to  the  wants  and  wiihes 
of  its  object.      He  had  been  too  fortunate  in 
his  application  of  this  notion  to  the  felfiih  and 
fordid  perfons,  among  whom  he  had  chiefly 
lived,  not  to  be  confident  of  its  univerfal  fuc- 
cefs.     He  found,  however,  that  like  an  arrow 
ihot  agar  ft  a  rock  of  adamant,  his  attack 
in  whatever  mode  directed,  made  little  or 
no  irripreffion  upon  a  pure  and  well  principled 
mind. 

He  fufpe6ted,  that  although  Emily  made 
a  very  genteel  appearance,  her  allowance 
was  infufficient  to  enable  her  to  enter  into 
.all  the  faihionable  cxpenfes  Ihe  wftbed:  he 
therefore  bufled  his  ingenuity  to  difcover 
thofe  articles  of  elegance  and  ornament  Ihe 
moil,  delired,  and  he  flattered  himfelf,  that 
pre  fen  ts  judicioully  applied  would  be  caught 
at  with  eagemefs,  and  infallibly  win  her 
affections^ 

She  wiihed  to  go  oecafionally  to  public 
places;,  he  therefore  offered  her  tickets  for 
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balls,  concerts,  and  plays :  he  brought 
bracelets,  car-rings,  and  necklaces  for  her 
choice,  and  at  the  fame  time  pointed  out 
ladies  of  their  acquaintance,  and  made  her 
acknowledge  their  beauty  was4  heightened 
by  thefe  fafhionahle  ornaments,  that  fhe 
might  think  them  equally  becoming  if  worn 
by  herfclf. 

The  converfation  fometimes  turned  uppa 
horfe-exercife.  Emily  adverted  to  the  plea- 
fure  ihe  ufed  to  enjoy  in  Cumberland,  where 
riding  on  her  favourite  poney,  me  traverfed 
the  mountains  with  her  father.  Sir  Lionel 
took  the  hint,  his  horfes  were  paraded  iri 
the  fquare,  in  view  of  the  ladies.  Emily  s 
attention  was  caught  by  a  favourite  G  alloway, 
.beautiful  in  colour,  quiet  in  temper,  and 
perfect  in  all  paces.  Sir  Lionel  took  pains  to 
inform  Emily,  how  greatly  it  was  admired, 
and  how  much  it  was  worth.  He  firft  tried  to 
.raifc  her  willies,  and  pretended  he  had  partly 
agreed  to  fell  it  to  a  lady  of  quality;  and 
then  to  excite  an  agreeable  and  flattering  fur- 
prife,  offered  to  make  her  a  prefent  of  it. 

Thefe 
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Thele  offers  Emily  always  mentioned  to 
Mrs.  Wilfon,  as  foon  as  they  were  made, 
and  ilie  accepted  a  trifling  preient  or  two  of 
a  ticket  for  a  concert,  or  a  little  mufic,  more 
in  eonfequence  of  her  encouragement,  and 
the  Knight's  importunity,  than  her  owrf 
withes.  Her  daily  increafing  fcruples  as  to 
the  propriety  of  acceptance  were  confirmed 
by  the  following  incident. 

Sir  Lionel,  who  was  a  perfect  Proteus  of 
coinplaifance,  when  he  found  Emily  was 
fond  of  mufic,  pretended  to  be  its  warmeft 
admirer.  She  complained,  in  his  prefence, 
of  the  badnefs  of  her  harp.  "  That  incon- 
venience," faid  he,  with  his  ufual  fpecious 
addrefs,  "  I  can  eafily  remove ;  my  friend 
Lady  C —  has  juft  given  me  the  belt  Erard 
ever  made — it  is  much  at  your  fervice — I 
have  heard  her  Ladyfhip  play  upon  it  a 
hundred  times,  fo  that  I  well  know  its  tone 
to  be  charming,  I  will  fend  it  to  you  to- 
morrow; allow  me  only  to  fee  you  when 
playing,  and  hear  you  accompany  one  of 
your  favourite  airs,  and  I  mall  be  amply  re- 
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paid  for  my  prefent,  if  it  was  worth  a  hun- 
dred guineas  more  than  it  is." 

Conicious  of  the  compliment,  Emily 
bluftied,  and  with  her  ufual  diffidence  and 
delicacy  declined  the  prefent:  the  next  day 
a  new  and  fplendid  harp  was  brought  by 
a  porter  to  the  houfe,  and  he  had  itriet 
orders  to  leave  a  bill  with  it.  This  cir- 
cumftance  appeared  very  ftrange  to  Emily. 
The  bill  was  addrefled  to  Sir  Lionel,  and 
amounted  to  eighty  guineas.  About  an 
hour  after,  ihe  received  a  note  from  the 
Knight,  expreffing  a  hope,  that  his  friend 
Lady  C —  had  fent  the  harp,  and  that  Emily 
was  pleafed  with  its  elegant  ornaments  and 
fine  tones. 

Falfhood,  to  be  fuccefsful,  requires  a  dif- 
guife :  if  artifice  does  not  lend  it  a  hand- 
ibme  maik,  its  vifage  of  native  deformity  is 
inftantly  discovered,  and  it  fails  in  its  power 
of  deception. 

Sir  Lionel  was  in  this  inftance  off  his 
guard ;  he  had  neglected  the  proper  pre- 
caution of  fending  the  harp  from  any  place 

to 
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to  Mrs.  Wilton's,  rather  than  from  a  mufic 
ihop,  where  his  fervant  had  ordered  it,  and 
certainly  had  not  ordered  the  bill  to  be  lent 
with  it ;  for  there  was  nothing  of  which  the 
Knight  had  a  greater  abhorrence  than  of  a 
bill — except  of  the  tradefman  who  brought 
at 
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A  very  fhort  time  after  Emily  had  fent 
back  the  harp  with  a  polite  note,  another 
ftratagem  was  practifed,  and  the  Knight  and 
his  faithful  ally  Mrs.  Wilfon  flattered  them- 
felves  with  complete  fuccefs  from  its  exe- 
cution. 

Mrs.  Wilfon,  defirous  to  keep  up  ap- 
pearances, never  introduced  Emily  into  her 
gaming  parties,  except  when  they  confiited 
of  her  moft  genteel  acquaintance.  She  then 
recommended  the  amufements  of  Faro,  Spe- 
culation, or  Vingt  un,  with  remarking,  that 
every  female  who  alpired  to  notice  in  a  fa- 
ihionable  circle,  indulged  in  a  little  play  of 
this  kind.  One  unfortunate  evening,  ilie 
teized  Emily  lb  much,  at  a  time  when  the 
reft  of  the  company  were  preparing  to  gamble, 

and 
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and  when  by  excluding  herfelf  fhe  would 
have  been  a  marked  object  of  Angularity, 
perhaps  of  ridicule,  that  ihe  was  induced, 
however  reluctantly,  to  comply.  She  played 
at  the  lame  table  with  Mrs.  Willbn  and  the 
Knight,  and  was  at  jirjl  fuccefsful :  they 
congratulated  her  on  her  good  fortune,  and 
advifed  her  to  purfue  it:  after  various  turns 
of  chance,  me  rofe  from  the  table  with  the 
lofs  of  a  hundred  guineas  to  the  Knight. 
He  pretended  to  treat  the  fum  as  a  mere 
trifle,  and  told  her  with  an  affected  fmile  of 
complaifance,  fne  might  fettle  it  whenever 
fhe  pleafed. 

The  next  morning  at  breakfaft,  Mrs.  Wil- 
fon,  who  well  knew  how  to  ac~t  her  part, 
talked  gravely  to  her  on  the  fubjecl;;  and 
as  it  was  a  debt  of  honour  tried  to  convince 
her,  that  me  was  under  the  greateft  obliga- 
tion to  the  generous  Knight,  for  not  de- 
manding inftant  payment;  infinuating,  that 
a  lady  ought  to  be  particularly  grateful  to 
a  gentleman  for  fuch  forbearance. 

In 
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In  the  courie  of  the  fame  day,  Emily 
received  a  note  fiom  the  Knight,  requeu- 
ing her  in  cold  and  formal  terms  to  pay  him 
the  money,  ftating  as  an  apology,  that  a 
iimilar  demand  had  juft  been  made  upon 
him.  On  confulting  Mrs.  Wilfon,  that  lady 
faid,  fhe  felt  deeply  for  the  Knights  fituation, 
and  was  forry  it  was  not  in  her  power  to 
relieve  Emily  from  her  embarraffment. 

As  this  laft  project  had  fucceeded  fo  well, 
by  bringing  Emily  into  a  ftate  of  dependance 
on  Sir  Lionel,  he  fhortly  came  to  a  full  ex- 
planation of  his  wifhes.  He  wrote  her  a 
letter,  offering  her  marriage ;  his  expref- 
iions  were  lofty  and  confident,  as  if  he  pre- 
fumed  flie  could  not  refufe  him. 

This  important  affair  fhe  immediately  com- 
municated to  Mrs.  Wilfon,  and  to  her  no 
fmall  mortification  found  that  lady  a  warm 
advocate  for  the  Knight's  propofal.  The 
reafon  fhe  had  encouraged  him  in  every 
itage  of  his  artful  conduct,  was,  fhe  had 
herfelf  loft  a  very  confiderable  finn  to  him 
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at  play ;  and  as  it  was  not  in  her  power  to 
pay  him,  ihe  wiihed  to  preclude  his  felici- 
tations, for  ibme  time  at  leait,  by  this  bafe 
facririce  of  the  young  friend,  who  had  been 
placed  under  her  protection,  to  the  wants 
produced  by  her  extravagance. 

Mrs.  Wilibn,  in  her  converfation  with 
Emily  upon  this  fubjecl;,  at  firft  affumed  a 
mild  tone  and  a  conciliating  air :  "  I  am 
happy, '  faid  fhe,  fmiling,  "  to  congratulate 
you  on  fuch  a  conqueft — the  Knight  is  a 
man  of  family,  fortune,  and  faihion;  you 
cannot  be  infenfible  to  his  perfonal  recom- 
mendations— with  what  grace  he  enters  a 
room,  and  how  well  he  dances !  All  the  girls 
admire  him,  and  any  of  them  would  be 
proud  of  fuch  an  alliance :  confider,  my 
clear,  the  notice  you  will  attract  as  the  Lady 
of  Sir  Lionel,  the  genteel  ftile  in  which  you 
will  live,  and  the  precedence  you  will  be 
entitled  to — but  you  look  grave,  inftead  of 
being  overjoyed  at  this  profpect  of  happinefs 
and  high  life — what  objection  can  you  pof- 
iibly  have  to  fo  eligible  a  profpect? 

"  If," 
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"  If,"  replied  Emily,  with  fome  hefitation, 
"  I  do  not  view  Sir  Lionel  in  the  fame  light 
as  thofe  ladies  who  think  him  fo  agreeable,  I 
may  perhaps  be  cenfured  for  a  want  of  tafte. 
In  my  opinion,  the  nobleft  graces  of  perfon 
can  never  compenfate  the  defects  of  the  mind. 
That  he  is  handfome  I  allow ;  but  I  cannot 
think  him  amiable ;  for  is  he  not  hafty  in 
his  temper,  and  prophane  in  his  language? 
Is  he  not  very  artful  too  ?  and  that  he  has  a 
proper  regard  for  truth  I  can  never  imagine, 
till  I  forget  the  affair  of  the  harp.  Is  fuch 
a  man  fmcere  in  his  profeffions,  or  will  he 
be  faithful  to  his  engagements  ?  From  the 
haughty  manner  in  which  he  offers  me  his 
hand,  I  am  certain  I  do  not  ftand  very  high 
in  his  efteem ;  and  he  has  been  finking  lower 
in  my  opinion,  ever  fince  he  endeavoured, 
by  forcing  his  prefents  upon  me,  to  bribe 
mv  affections:  and  has  inveigled  me — has 
been  encouraged  to  inveigle  me  into  his 
debt." 

The  tears  that  ftarted  from  her  eyes  as 
fhe  pronounced  thefe  laft  words,  were  the 
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exprefiions  of  iiich  anguifh  as  only  wounds 
-the  breads  of  thofe,  who  feel  the  keeneft 
fenfe  of  unmerited  injury. 

Airs.  Wil&n  was  too  much  piqued  by  the 
ftllufion  conveyed  in  the  word  encouraged, 
and  too  confeious  of  deferring  it  not  tctbe 
very  highly  incenfed. 

Yet  affecting  to  be  ftately  and  difpaffionate, 
"  Mils  Lorton,"  laid  (lie,  "  I  believe  I  under* 
ftand  you,  but  I  difdain  to  refute  your  pert 
infinuations,  or  give  mvfelf  the  trouble  to 
remove  your  filly  objections  to  an  alli- 
ance, of  which  you,  of  all  the  girls  I  know, 
ought  to  be  moft  proud  ;  but  be  allured  of 
this — If  you  are  fo  perverfe  as  to  refufe  the 
worthy  Knight's  offer,  he  will  expofe  you 
to  difgrace  and  fhame,  as  you  are  unable 
to  get  out  of  his  debt.  With  regard  to  my- 
felf,  depend  upon  me,  I  will  purfue,"  con- 
tinued llie,  making  her  head,  and  pointing 
her  finger  at  poor  Emily,  as  in  fcorn,— "  I 
will  purfue  every  method  to  render  you 
forry  for  your  folly,  and  make  you  fenfible, 
that    if  you    oppofe    my  willies,    you    will 

have 
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have  nothing  to  expect  but  my  determined 
refentment }  and  recollect  Mifs  Lorton — re- 
collect, I  fay — the  effects  of  that  refentment 
may  be  extended  to  other  perfons  of  your 
family,  as  well  as  to  yourfelf." 

Thus  ihe  endeavoured  to  frighten  Emily 
into  a  compliance  with  her  will;  The  in- 
folence  and  crueltv  of  the  clofe  of  this 
fpeech  were  aggravated  by  the  frowns  of 
the  fpeaker,  and  her  haughty  air.  Every 
word  gave  a  wound  to  poor  Emily  s  mind, 
particularly  the  cruel  infmuation  conveyed 
againft  her  father.  She  was  ready  to  faint 
with  vexation.  She  made  fome  efforts  to 
reply — ineffectual  ones  indeed,  for  fobs  of 
diftrefs  checked  her  utterance :  could  fhe 
have  fummoned  fufficient  courage  fhe  would 
inftantly  have  quitted  the  room,  and  even 
the  houfe.  Fortunately  for  the  relief  of  her 
tortured  feelings,  Mrs.  Wilfon  retired,  but 
not  without  a  frown  of  indignation,  and  left 
her  to  her  tears.  ■'•  •    '• 

Oh  this  trying  occafion,  Emily  found  no 
refource  fo  prompt,   no  balm  fo  foot  king  to 

her 
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her  wounded  mind,  as  writing  to  her  father 
to  inform  him  of  Mrs:  Wilfon's  conduct, 
and  of  her  deht  to  the  Knight,  with  an 
earneft  requeit  to  take  her  home  immediately. 
She  was,  however,  under  the  necefYity  of 
waiting  fome  time  before  ihe  received  an 
anfwer  to  her  letter. 

The  delay  was  caufed  by  the  tardy  pro- 
grefs  of  the  poft ;  the  winter  was  fevere,  the 
roads  were  in  the  word  ftate  for  travelling, 
and  the  paries  of  the  northern  mountains 
were  obftrucled  by  deep  fnow.  This  gloomy 
interval  afforded  fcope  for  the  exercife  of 
patience,  a  virtue  which  had  its  full  in- 
fluence over  Emily's  mind.  She  neither 
funk  into  fallen  apathy,  nor  was  ihe  excited 
by  anger  to  acts  of  indifcretion :  (lie  was 
neither  fretful  in  the  company  of  Mrs.  Wil- 
fon,  nor  petulant  to  the  iervants :  over  her 
features  was  thrown  the  expreffion  of  forrow, 
but  not  of  refentment.  To  the  violent  lan- 
guage of  Mrs.  Wilfon  ihe  either  made  no 
reply,  or  returned  gentle  anfwers. 

When 
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When  retired  from  company  flie  had  leifure 
to  contemplate  the  paft ;  fhe  faw  no  fubject  for 
felf- reproach ;  the  regarded  her  prefent  ftate 
of  iiifferinsj    as    one    of    thofe   unavoidable 
trials  of  temper,    to  which  every  perfon  is 
liable.      It  was  a  cloud  over  her  head,  which 
poured  down   a  temporary  ftorm ;    but  the 
diftant  profpect  was   bright    and    cheering* 
Her  mcekncls,  contrafted  with  Mrs.  Wilfon's 
violence,   displayed  Emily's  character   in  a 
new  light,  and  proved  her  to  be  influenced 
by  that  "  long-fuffering"  and  u  patient  en- 
durance" of  evil,  which  are  "  the  ornaments 
of  a  meek  and  quiet  fpirit" — the  diftinguifh- 
in<j  graces  of  a  true  Chriftian. 


CHAP. 


chap,  xxiii. 


The  fpurns 

That  patient  merit  of  the  unworthy  take>~ 

Shakes pea ui. 


At  the  time  this  unpleafant  converfatioii 
between  Emily  and  Mrs.  Wilfon  took  place, 
Edward  Harriot  came  to  pais  a  few  days 
with  a  friend  in  London.  Defirous  to  iee 
Emily  in  preference  to  any  object  the  me- 
tropolis held  out  to  attract  him,  he  called  at 
Mrs.  Wilfon's,  where  he  was  fternlv  in- 
formed by  the  porter,  who  had  received 
particular  instructions  from  his  miftrefs,  that 
the  ladies  were  not  at  home.  Mrs.  Wilibn 
had  heard  of  his  attachment  to  Emily,  and 
took  every  method  in  her  power  to  put  an 
end  to  it. 

When 
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When  flie  was  informed  that  the  Rev. 
Edward  Marriot  had  left  his  card  at  her 
houfe,  fne  told  Emily  fhe  hoped  flie  did  not 
care  the  flirt  of  a  fan  for  fuch  a  ruftic,  par- 
ticularly as  flie  could  now  command  the  at- 
tentions of  a  young  man  of  the  firft  faihion. 
"  I  fliall  order  my  porter,"  faid  flie  fcorn- 
fully,  "  to  receive  no  more  of  his  imperti- 
nent cards ;  and  I  am  aftoniihed  how  the 
low  bred  fon  of  a  north  country  parfon  can 
dare  to  take  fuch  liberties  with  his  fupe- 
riors — but  enough  of  fuch  a  Cumberland 
reptile — why  fliould  I  fay  more  of  one  who 
is  totally  unknown  in  every  circle  of  fa- 
ihion ?" 

Yet  notwithftanding  this  averfion  of  Mrs* 
Wilfon  to  Edward,  he  had  the  good  fortune 
to  meet  with  Emily  at  the  Opera :  his  plea- 
fure  was  fliort,  and  not  without  a  mixture 
of  mortification :  flie  was  furrounded  by  a 
large  party,  and  among  them  was  the  Knight, 
praclifing  all  his  addrefs  and  arts  of  conver- 
fation  to  fix  her  attention  upon  himfelf. 

Edward's 
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Edwards  observations  upon  the  Opera 
were  iiieh  as  may  be  expected  from  a  young 
man,  a  ftranger  to  the  refinements  of  the 
faihionable  world,  and  an  enthufiaftic  reader 
of  Sophocles  and  Shakcfpeare.  Such  were 
his  prejudices  in  favour  of  dramatic  pro- 
priety, that  it  was  difficult  to  make  him  ad- 
mire the  lover  who  courted  his  miftrefs  in 
recitative,  or  applaud  the  heroes  who  fought 
in  cadences,  and  died  in  bravuras.  He  ob- 
lerved  that  the  audience  attended  little  to 
the  dialogue,  either  becaufe  there  was  no- 
thing in  it  worth  their  notice,  or  they  did 
not  underftand  the  Italian  language :  no  one 
expreffed  the  leaft  intereft  in  the  ftory  or 
fate  of  Dldone  abandonata  ;  the  only  cir- 
cumftance  which  fufpended  the  chat  of  fome 
of  the  failiionables,  or  awakened  others  from 
their  ftate  of  torpor  or  apathy,  was  an  air 
fung  by  Graffmi,  or  a  dance  performed  by 
Parifot. 

"'  What  opinion,"  faid  Edward,  "  arn  I 
to  form  of  their  tafte,  who  laviih  that  ap- 
plaufe  upon  dancers,  which  is  only  due  to 

iuch 
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fuch  performers  as  a  Siddons,  a  Jordan,  a 
Kemble,  a  Cooke,  and  a  Bannifter,  who  can 
give  life,  fpirit  and  intereft  to  the  beft  dra- 
matic productions?  Dancing,  I  allow,  is  an 
elegant  accompliihment ;  but  upon  the  Opera 
frage  it  lofes  its  moft  becoming  graces,  for 
there  agility  of  motion  borders  upon  diftor- 
tion  of  limbs,  and  the  loofe  and  fcanty  attire 
of  the  Corps  de  Ballet  lets  modefty  at  defi- 
ance. In  iliort,  the  whole  fyftem  of  the 
Opera  feems  to  me  to  be  a  iplendid  bur- 
lefque  of  theatrical  reprefentation ;  there  is 
nothing  in  it  to  inftruft  the  head,  or  to  inte- 
reft  the  heart.  It  is  an  exotic  not  worth 
tranfplanting  into  an  Engliih  foil;  it  may 
fuit  the  fqueamifh  tafte  of  the  enervated 
and  degenerate  Italians  ;  but  it  is  as  meagre 
and  uniubftantial  food  for  JBritifh  minds,  as 
macaroni  and  olives  are  for  our  bodies.*' 

Edward  found  with  difliculty  an  opportu- 
nity of  alluring  Emily  how  much  he  had  la- 
mented his  long  abfence  from  her,  and  that 
ever  lince  his  arrival  in  London  he  had  made 
every  effort  to  fee  her.      Her  looks  fuffici- 

ently 
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Tiitly  com  inccd  him,  ibe  was  not  inclined  to 
doubt  his  afiertions — fhe  would  have  been 
hap])v  to  eonverfe  with  him  more;  but  this 
was  out  of  her  power;  the  tattling  of  the 
party  was  incefiant,  the  Knight  perfevered 
in  his  attentions  to  Emily,  Mrs.  Wilfon 
frowned  and  looked  difdainfully  upon  Ed- 
ward, and  wilhing  to  prevent  his  farther  con- 
verfation,  hurried  away  her  party  from  the 
Opera  the  moment  the  ballet  was  con- 
cluded. 

On  Edward's  return  to  his  friend's  houfe. 
he  found  a  letter  from  his  father  upon  a  very 
important  iubjcct.  He  informed  him  that 
he  had  been  fortunate  enough  to  procure  for 
him  the  appointment  of  chaplain  to  a  line 
of  battle  fhip,  which  was  ordered  to  join 
the  fleet  of  Lord  Keith,  then  going  to  fail  to 
the  coaft  of  Egypt.  In  this  letter  his  father 
hinted  in  affectionate  terms  that  there  was 
an  abfolute  neceffity  for  him  to  provide  for 
himfelf  by  this  method,  the  only  one  in  his 
power  to  command,   and   that    he   had  ex*' 

vol.  ii.  k  haufted 
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hauftcd  all  his  little  ftock  of  intereft  to  ob- 
tain the  appointment. 

The  concluding  words  of  his  letter  were 
particularly  impreflive.  "  As,"  faid  Dr. 
Marriot,  "  the  fight  of  my  eyes  begins  to* 
fail  me,  I  may  foon  find  it  neceflary  to  give 
up  my  fchool,  and  perhaps  the  fervice  of 
my  church.  Will  not  my  beloved  Edward 
therefore  be  happy  to  place  himfelf  in  a 
iituation,  where  he  may  render  me  fuch  a£* 
iiftance,  as,  from  the  fcanty  pittance  of  my 
hardly-earned  income,  I  have  fupplied  to 
him  for  the  completion  of  his  education  at 
the  univerfity." 

Tears  of  affection  flowed  down  Edward's- 
cheeks  when  he  perufed  thefe  words,  and 
his  immediate  anfwer  conveyed  an  alili  ranee 
at  once  prompt  and  poiitive,  that  compliance 
with  his  father's  requeft  was  the  molt  ardent 
object  of  his  deiires* 


CHAP. 
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Love  ftrives  to  bind  me  in  his  rofy  wreathes ; 

J3ut  Duty  calls  me  with  imperious  voice, 

To  go  where  Glory  leads  the  rugged  way; 

Shall  I  then  fink  into  the  lap  of  Eafe, 

Forgetful  of  the  lore,  that  Wifdom  taught  me  ? 

Or  be  the  noble  victor  Of  myfelf, 

And  trriumph  o'er  temptation  ? «  A. 


When  the  time  of  the  departure  of  Ed- 
ward approached,  one  melancholy  thought, 
more  than  all  others,  damped  his  ardour  for 
the  voyage.  He  was  going  to  quit  his  na- 
tive country,  perhaps  for  ever,  and  was  he 
to  leave  it  without  bidding  adieu  to  Emily  ? 
The  idea  wounded  him  with  fuch  keenneis, 
that  it  was  infupportable :  he  haftened  there- 
fore to   Mrs.  Wilfon's,   and  when  he  came 

k  2  there, 
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there,  he  obferved  her  carriage  (landing  at 

*  on 

the  door,  and  the  coachman  informed  him, 
that  he  was  waiting  for  the  ladies.  With  a 
quickly  palpitating  heart  he  entered  the  vef- 
tibule;  for  the  door  was  open,  as  if  the 
ladies  were  juft  coming  out. 

Emily  herfelf  made  her  appearance.  She 
was  dreffed  with  her  ufual  tafte  and  fimpli- 
city,  and  looked  with  an  air  of  penfrvenefs, 
that  gave  a  peculiar  intereft  to  the  angelio 
exprcffion  of  her  face.  With  an  airy  ftep 
Hie  came  gliding  forward. — When  ihe  firft 
faw  Edward,  ihe  was  ftartled,  and  furprize, 
mixed  with  joy,  fparkled  in  her  eyes.  Ed- 
ward, delighted  at  a  meeting  as  deniable  a§ 
fortunate,  fpmng  forward,  and  clafping  lx>th 
her  hands — ''  O  Mifs  Lorton,"  faid  he,  "  par- 
don my  intrusion,  and  grant  me,  I  conjure 
you,  by  that  benevolence  which  ever  reigns* 
in  your  bofom,  a  few  minutes  converfation 
in  private." 

She  looked  confent,  and  he  handed  her 
into  the  next  room.  His  heart  wras  too  full 
merely  to  confine   himfelf  to  the   propofed 

farewell ; 
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farewell  ;  it  overflowed  in  his  ardent  ex- 
preffions ;  the  time,  the  place,  her  engaging 
manner,  feemed  all  propitious  to  his  willies, 
and  he  made  a  full  declaration  of  his  paffion. 
His  voice  indeed  often  faultered,  and  his 
fcntences  were  broken  and  incomplete,  but 
fiich  is  the  nature  and  fuch  is  the  eloquence 
of  love. 

"  I  forgot,"'  continued  he,  "  alas  I  forgot 
the  intended  object  of  my  vifit  to  you  :  I  am 
going" — "  into  Cumberland,  I  fuppofe,"  in- 
terrupted Emily  with  a  figh,  and  a  look  of 
tender  concern,  "  to  fee  your  father." — "  I 
am  going,''  refumed  Edward,  "  to  quit  Lon- 
don— to  quit  England — and  perhaps  H\o\\ 
never,  never,   fee  you  more  !" 

On  his  pronouncing  thefe  laft  words,  in  a 
pathetic  and  tremulous  tone,  me  turned  pale, 
and  he  led  her  fainting  to  a  fopha.  On  his 
ringing  the  bell  violently,  a  fervant  came 
and  brought  a  glafs  of  water,  and  Edwrard 
held  it  to  her  pallid  lips.  While  he  was 
thus  engaged,  Mrs.  Wiifon  burft  into  the 
room ;    like  a  demon  of  rage  me  ftormed, 

and 
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and  accufed  Edward  of  an  intention  to  rob 
her  houfe,  end  carry  off  Emily  by  force. 
Slightly  did  he  regard  her  vociferations,  for 
Emily,  in  her  prelent  diitrefs,  was  fo  deeply 
interefting,  as  to  feem  the  only  perfon  in  the 
world  deferring  his  attention  :  he  hung  over 
her  Avith  tendernefs,  as  ihe  reelined  upon 
the  fopha,  and  foothed  her  with  the  fweeteft 
blandiihrnents,  like  the  zephyr  of  the  fpring 
fanning  trie  fragrant  and  newly-blown  violet. 

The  unfeeling  Mrs.  Wilfon,  regardlefs  of 
Emily's  fuiTerings  and  tears,  hurried  her  into 
the  carriage,  and  ordered  the  coachman,  on 
pain  of  her  fevercft  difpleafure,  to  drive  with 
all  poffible  fpeed. 

"  And  fhall  I  not  behold  you  once  more !:' 
exclaimed  Edward ;  "  will  you  not  beftow 
one  more  look  upon  him,  who  will  enjoy 
that  delight,  perhaps  for  the  laft  time !" 
Scarcely  had  he  pronounced  thefe  words, 
when  he  faw  her  graceful  form  bending 
from  the  carriage  window ;  thrice  Hie  waved 
and  killed  her  hand,  and  threw  a  dance  to- 
wards  him,  which  lie  caught  with  rapture ; 

it 
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it  was  the  cordial  that  revived  his  finking 
fpirits,  or  rather  the  ray  that  ilict  a  vivid 
light  acrofs  the  gloom  of  his  defpondency. 
Mra(  Wilfon,  more  enraged  with  Emily  than 
ever,  for  this  marked  attention  to  Edward, 
drew  up  the  window  in  a  rage,  and  the  dii- 
con folate  Edward  looked  after  the  carriage 
with  ea^cr  eves,  till  it  was  loft  in  the  dif- 
tancc. 

In  a  ftate  of  molt  painful  agitation  he  re- 
turned to  his  lodgings.  His  mind  refembled 
a  veifel  toiled  upon  a  ftormy  fea,  agitated  by 
winds  oppofed  to  the  tide.  Love  and  Duty 
contended  for  the  empire  over  his  affections, 
and  it  was  for  fome  time  uncertain  which 
of  tiiefe  potent  rivals  would  gain  the  af* 
cendancy. 

"  Shall  I  yield,"  laid  Edward,  '<  to  the 
influence  of  mv  ardent  attachment  to  the 
molt  amiable  of  her  iex,  and  Iliad  I  not  re- 
linnuiili  at  once  my  new  appointment,  and 
endeavour  to  gain  my  fair  one's  confent  to 
a  clandeitinc  marriage?  What  a  fcene  of  de- 
light does  the  profpect  of  fuch  an  event  open 

to 
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to  me !  What  heavenly  joy  mould  I  expe- 
rience to  call  Emily  mine !  Yet  let  me 
paufe — and  eonfider  whether  fuch  a  mea- 
fure  will  have  the  fanction  of  Realbn,  or  is 
merely  the  fond  fuggeftion  of  Self-love : 
what  if  fuch  happinefs  muft  be  purchafed 
at  the  expenfe  of  principle?  Is  inclination 
to  be  allowed  to  predominate  in  my  mind, 
and  to  trample  upon  the  claims  of  Duty, 
and  the  facred  obligation  of  a  promife  ?  Can 
I  be  deaf  to  the  calls  of  an  affectionate 
father,  who  has  fubmitted  to  many  a  fevere 
privation  of  comfort  to  fupply  me  with 
luxuries  ?  Shall  I  aggravate  the  forrows  and 
the  infirmities  of  his  declining  health  by 
refiftance  to  his  advice,  and  haften  his  de- 
fcent  in  forrow,   perhaps  in  penury,   to  the 


grave  r 


For  a  moment  he  paufed — his  mind  was 
torn  by  contending  pafiions;  his  agitation 
was  violent,  but  not  lafting :  he  Ihed  fome 
bitter  tears,  Reafon  regained  her  empire, 
itnd  he  relumed  his  expostulation. 

"  And 
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i;  And  ihould  Emily  confent  to  be  mine, 
iliall  I  not  expole  her  to  the  difpleafure  of 
her  high  fpirited  father,  incenfed  as  he  will 
be  by  her  union  with  one,  whom  he  things 
will  tarniih  the  luftre  of  his  antient  family? 
What  a  deplorable  proof  lhall  I  give  of  my 
affection,  to  make  the  object  of  it  thus  mi- 
ierable !  Can  I  therefore  cheriih  the  thought 
of  purchafmg  my  own  enjoyment  at  the  price 
of  the  accumulated  pain  of  thofe  I  love  and 
honour  ?    Realbn  and  Religion  command  me 
to  refift  fuch  a  temptation;    and  fevere  as 
are  their  injunctions,  they  Jhall  be  obeyed. 
My  Emily !    accept  my  fighs  and  my  tears, 
as  a  tribute  of  my  ardent  and  unalterable 
attachment.      And   ()  my  father,    I  haften 
where  you  point  the  way,  in  confidence,  in 
firmed  confidence,   that  my  obedience,  pur- 
chafed  at  the  price  of  my  heart's  moft  be- 
loved defires,  will  be  acceptable  in  the  fight 
of  Heaven,  and  of  thee  P' 

This  triumph  of  duty  over  love  was  the 
more  noble  and  meritorious,  becaufe  Ed- 
ward had  no  friend  whofe  advice  he  could 

aik— 
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afk — no  congenial  bofom  into  which  he 
could  pour  his  forrows — no  other  judgment 
to  aliilt  his  decifion,  and  confirm  his  pur- 
pofe.  His  determination  {prang  from  his 
own  unaiiiitcd  mind :  fearful,  however,  left 
his  once-formed  refolation  ihouid  tail  him, 
if  he  lingered  too  long  in  Lor  don,  he  obeyed 
the  funimcns  of  the  captain,  and  went  im- 
mediately on-board  his  ill i p,  juftly  thinking 
that  flight  from  a  fecne  of  fuch  attraction  is 
the  on)v  method  of  fecuritv. 


CHAP. 


CHAPTER  XXV. 


Ycrung  Alonzo 


Pais'd  not  his  days  on  one  fequeiter'd  fpot, 
Fix'd  like  a  plant,  and  rooted  in   the  earth  ; 
But  iail'd  o'er  ftonny  Teas  to  foreign  climes, 
There  did  lie  read  in  Life's  inftruclive  volume, 
The  manners,  virtues,  follies  of  mankind.  A. 


ri"i 


1  h  e  Wind  was  fair  for  the  voyage,  the  an- 
chor was  weighed,  the  fails  were  fet,  and  the 
fhip  impelled  by  the  gale  purfued  her  fteady 
courfe.  As  the  white  cliffs  of  England  gra- 
dually difappeared,  Edward  endeavoured  to 
divert  his  attention  from  the  melancholy, 
thoughts  of  the  friends  he  had  left  behind, 
by  mixing  in  converfation  with  the  Captain 
and  his  Officers,  and  was  not  a  little  amufed 
with  obferving  the  rough  merriment  and  jo- 
cularity 
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cularity  of  the  failors,  who  thus  beguiled 
and  ibftened  their  laborious  occupations. 
The  thoughts  of  his  reparation  from  Emily 
too  often  occurred  to  his  mind  to  render  his 
tranquillity  in  any  degree  complete,  and 
nothing  reconciled  him  to  his  abfence  more, 
or  fo  gently  fanned  the  flame  of  his  checked 
but  frill  lively  pafiion,  as  the  hope  of  hearing 
frequently  from  her. 

The  Captain  of  the  fhip,  whofe  name  was 
Wallis,'  was  one  of  that  defcription  which 
does  honour  to  the  Britifh  Navy.  To  fav 
he  was  generous,  candid,  and  fincere,  is  only 
to  attribute  to  him  thofe  qualities  which  are 
infeparable  from  fuch  true  courage  as  he 
always  difplayed  in  the  hour  of  danger. 
His  elteem  for  Dr.  Marriot,  whofe  pupil  he 
had  formerly  been  for  a  fliort  time,  induced 
him  to  pay  great  attention  to  Edward :  he 
made  him  his  conftant  affociate,  and  con- 
tributed much,  both  by  his  example  and 
advice,  to  give  efficacy  to  the  religious  in- 
frructions  which  Edward,  as  his  Chaplain, 
communicated  to  the  Chip's  company.  Al- 
though 
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though  he  it  r  icily  forbade  all  prophane 
fweafmg,  no  Tailors  in  the  Britfth  Navy  had 
«  greater  refpeft  for  their  Captain,  or  were 
under  better  command,  than  his  own.  H« 
had  a  taftc  for  reading,  and  was  particularly 
fond  of  fiich  books,  as  related  to  clafjical  an- 
tiquities. 

So  pleafed  was  Edward  with  the  Captain's 
kind  and  unreferved  behaviour,  that  it  en- 
couraged him  to  make  him  his  confidant. 
Edward  found  the  greatfeft  relief  in  dif- 
cloiino;  to  him  all  the  particulars  of  his  at- 
tachment  to  Emily  :  the  Captain  commended 
him  for  his  refolution  in  complying  with  his 
father's  requeft,  and  tried  to  difpel  the  gloom 
that  hung  over  his  fpirits  at  firft  by  an  en- 
deavour to  rally  him  on  his  attachment,  to 
Emily ;  but  finding  that  Edward  wras  not  to 
be  treated  jocularly  upon  a  fubject  fo  dear  to 
his  heart,  he  with  much  addrefs  directed 
the  converfation  to  topics  more  congenial 
with  his  turn  of  mind,  and  favourite  itudies. 

"  I  am  feparated  from  all  my  friends," 
faid    Edward    to    Captain  Wallis,    as    they 

were 
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were  walking  upon  the  quarter  deck,  and 
faw  nothing  but  the  wide  expanie  of  the 
ocean  around,  and  the  dark  clouds  rolling 
above  them, — "  I  am  now  going  I  can 
hardly  tell  whither,  an  outcaft  from  my 
country,  deprived  of  alraoft  all  the  pleafures 
of  life.  Mv  mind  is  like  the  fea  I  behold, 
fometimes  ltupidly  calm,  or  wildly  agitated ; 
the  fair  weather  of  happinefs  is  gone ;  and 
I  fear  all  my  future  life  will  be  the  fport  of 
ftorms  and  tempefts." 

"  I  am  concerned,"  faid  Captain  Wallis, 
"  to  hear  you  thus  complain ;  as  I  mould 
have  expected  the  expreffions  of  firm  relb- 
lution  rather  than  unmanly  defpondency 
from  the  fon  of  Dr.  Marriot.  But  '  O,  this 
love,  this  love!'  how  blind  and  infenfible 
does  it  make  a  man  to  every  thing  bu:  it- 
felf.  If  one  fource  of  your  fancied  enjoy- 
ments be  cut  oft',  you  ought  to  be  ihankful, 
that  others  are  ftill  within  your  reach. 
Take  courage,  and  roufe  your  fpirits — a  new 
fcene  of  pleafure  will  foon  open  upon  you : 
as  you  are  lb  great  an  admirer  of  the 
$  claffics' 
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C  la  (Tics  and  facred  Writers,  how  happy  will 
you  be  to  verify  their  defcriptions,  and  illuf- 
trate  their  beauties  in  the  very  places  that 
gave  them  birth,  upon  the  beautiful  iliores 
of  the  Mediterranean  Sea.  The  countries 
we  ihail  viiit  are  Italy,  Greece.  Egypt,  and 
Paleiiine  :  What  fublime  ideas  do  they  ex- 
cite ;  what  fcenes  of  glory,  what  triumphs  of 
courage,  what  flights  of  genius  do  they  bring 
to  my  mind.  In  thole  claiiical  regions  we 
may  awaken  the  molt  lively  remembrance  of 
the  molt  renowned  perfons  the  world  ever 
faw.  And  as  you  are  eager  to  gratify  a 
liberal  fpirit  of  inquiry,  and  wifh  to  increafe 
your  knowledge  of  the  world  by  extenfivc 
obfervation,  how  highly  pleafed  will  you  be 
to  ftudy  the  diverfities  of  human  characters, 
and  manners  not  only  in  Europe,  but  in 
Afia  and  Africa  too  ;  roufe  therefore  from 
your  lethargy,  and  improve,  by  the  full  ex- 
ercife  of  your  mind,  thofe  opportunities  for 
pleafure  md  inftruclion  which  will  be  afforded 
to  you  by  our  voyage," 

"  The 
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"  Tlie  fpirit  with  which  you  enter,*'  faid 
Edward,  "  into  fubjecte  fo  endeared  to  my 
mind  by  the  whole  courfe  of  my  education, 
gives  you  a  new  claim  to  my  efteem  and 
friendfhip.  How  creditable  is  it  to  the 
Britifh  Navy,  when  an  officer  can,  like  you, 
combine  the  attainments  and  tafte  of  a  fcho- 
iar  with  the  courage  and  fkill  of  a  failor,  and 
can  make  every  coaft  an  object  of  rational 
inquiry  and  improvement. "' 

As  the  wind  continued  fair,  they  ftaved 
only  long  enough  at  Gibraltar  to  giVe  Ed- 
ward an  opportunity  of  fun-eying  that  im- 
pregnable fortrefs.  They  foon  after  reached 
the  bay  of  Aboukir  on  the  coaft  of  Egypt, 
where  they  found  the  Britifh  fleet,  under  the 
command  of  Lord  Keith,  latelv  arrived  from 
the  bay  of  Marmorice. 

Glorious  was  the  day,  the  8th  of  March, 
1801,  to  the  Britifh  heroes,  who  effected  a 
landing  upon  the  more  of  Egypt,  in  defiance 
of  an  oppoiing  French  army;  and  fuch  an 
enterprize  could  not  fail  to  be  deeply  in- 
terefting  to  thofe  who  were  fpectators  of  it. 

Standing 
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Standing  upon  the  deck  of  his  (hip,  at  the 
dawn  of  day,  Edward  law  the  rockets  tired 
as  the  iignal  for  the  army  of  General  Aber- 
cromby  to  quit  their  vellels.  He  law  the 
Britiih  troops  man  the  boats  and  launches, 
and  the  failors  row  them  with  undaunted 
fpirit  and  unflackened  arms,  although  ex- 
pofed  to  the  inceflant  fire  of  the  French 
army.  The  Britiih  troops  drove  the  enemy 
from  his  ftrong  poiitions — fhort  was  the  con- 
flier,  but  fignal  the  victory — the  happy  omen 
of  greater  fuccefs. 

No  triumphs  of  our  arms  were  ever  more 
complete,  either  by  fea  or  land,  than  thofe 
achieved  in  the  bay  of  Aboukir  by  the  invin- 
cible Nellbn,  and  on  the  plains  of  Egypt  by 
Abercromby  and  Hutchinfoii.  The  honour 
and  moderation  which  our  army  difplayed  in 
Egypt,  ltrongly  con  trailed  as  they  were 
with  the  rapine  and  robberies  of  the  French, 
gave  the  various  inhabitants  of  that  country, 
the  Egyptians,  the  Arabs,  and  the  Turks,  as 
exalted  notions  of  Britiih  generolity  as  of 
Britiih  valour. 

VOL.   ITi  h  As 
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As  often  as  his  duty  allowed  him  leifurc, 
Edward-  went  on  more  to  furvey  and  ex- 
amine whatever  was  curious  is  Egypt,  a 
country  renowned  from  the  earlicft  ages  as 
the  parent  of  thofe  arts  and  fciences,  which 
fucceffively  adorned  Greece  and  Rome,  and 
are  now  cultivated  in  all  poliihcd  nations. 

At  the  fight  of  Pompey's  pillar,  of  the 
enormous  fragment  of  the  Sphinx,  and  other 
monuments  of  antient  art,  his  thoughts  were 
naturally  carried  back  into  pait  ages.  The 
city  of  Alexandria  brought  to  his  remem- 
brance the  genius  of  its  enlightened  founder. 
Alexander  the  Great,  the  conqueror  of  the 
Eaft,  who  caufed-  this  vaft  city  to  rife  amid 
the  fandy  defert,  and  employed  the  fpoils 
of  victory  for  the  promotion  of  commerce. 
Here  the  Ptolemies,  the  antient  Kings  of 
Egypt,  called  the  arts  and  tciences  around 
them,  and  collected  the-  fcattered  productions 
of  literature  in  the  nobleit  library  in  the 
world.  Near  thefe  fhores,  Marc  Antony, 
the  enamoured  flave  of  the  beautiful  Cleo- 
patra,   contended   with    Octavius    for    the 

Roman. 
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Roman  empire,  and  taught  mankind  by  his 
defeat  and  death,  the  danger  of  growing  for- 
getful of  the  calls  of  duty,  and  of  finking 
into  the  arms  of  voluptuoufnefs. 

The  Nile,  rolling  its  ample  flood  through 
the  midft  of  Egypt,  ftrongly  attracted  the  at- 
tention of  the  young  traveller,  as  it  is  the 
molt  extraordinary  river  in  the  known  world. 
It  rifes  in  the  mountains  of  Abyffmia,  from 
whence,  f welled  by  torrents  of  rain,  it  runs 
into  Egypt,  and  regularly  every  year  over- 
flows a  vaft  tract  of  that  level  country. 
The  flime  it  leaves  behind,  when  the  water 
fubfides,  is  the  richeft  manure  of  its  banks. 
Slips  of  cultivated  land  adorn  its  borders, 
rice  is  fown,  and  the  crop  is  reaped  in 
four  months  in  lower  Egypt,  and  there  the 
traveller  beholds  the  profpecl  of  flowers, 
fruit,   and    corn,   flourilhing  throughout  the 

year. 

Edward  vifited  Grand  Cairo,  the  metro- 
polis of  Egypt.  It  confifts  of  a  ftrangc  af- 
femblage  of  Turkifh  mofques  and  mud  cot- 

L  2  tageG, 
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tages,  formed  into  irregular  ftreets.  Xor 
far  diftant  the  pyramids,  rifiiig  majcitic  amid1 
vaft  plains  of  land,  like  rocks  emerging  iron* 
the  widely  fpread  and  level  furface  of  the 
fea,  ftruck  him  with  attonilhment.  The 
largeit  is  between  five  and  fix  hundred  feet 
high :  to  give  a  familiar  idea  of  the  wide 
fpace  it  fills,  it  would  exactly  ftand  in  the 
area  of  Lincoln's-inn  Fields.  All  the  py- 
ramids are  compofed  of  vaft  blocks  of  gra- 
nite, and  are  fuppofed  to  have  been  erected 
not  lefs  than  thirty  centuries  ago.  Theft 
oldeft  monuments  of  human  labour  known  to 
exift,  ftill  defy  the  ravages  of  time.  Edward 
thought  it  moft  probable,  that  they  were 
built  for  the  purpofe  Herodotus  the  mort 
antient  of  Grecian  hiftorians  mentions,  and 
were  defigned  for  tombs  to  contain  the  em- 
balmed bodies  of  the  Egyptian  kings. 

As  he  was  travelling  with  fome  officers  to 
Alexandria,  the  converfation  happened  to 
turn  upon  that  extraordinary  phenomenon, 
which  the  French  call  the  mirage.     It  is  an 

appearance. 
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appearance,  which  gives  to  the  diitant  plains 
of  fand  the  exact  refemblance  of  a  large  meet 
of  water. 

"  I  am  inclined,"  laid  a  young  officer, 
"  to  treat  the  French  account  of  this  mirage 
as  a  kind  of  Gafconade,  merely  intended  to 
excite  aitonifhment,  and  not  founded  on 
fact."  "  You  had  better  not  decide  too 
peremptorily,"  faid  Edward,,  "  as  our  own 
experience  is  continually  convincing  us, 
that  all  travellers  are  not  dealers  in  ro- 
mance/' 

The  event  foon  justified  his  candid  obfer- 
vation,  as  they  continued  their  march  to- 
wards Alexandria.  The  fun  was  mining 
with  remarkable  fplendour,  its  beams  played 
upon  the  diitant  fands,  and  the  vivid  re- 
flection dazzled  their  eyes.  "  How  far," 
inquired  fome  of  the  party,  "  is  it  to  yonder 
city?"  "  About  two  hours  journey,"  was 
the  anfwer  of  the  Arabian  guides.  "  That 
in uft  be  a  miftake,"  faid  the  fceptical  officer; 
*'  for  in  front  of  us  is  a  large  lake,  and  its 
waters  are  fo  extcniive,  we  muft  take  a  con- 

fiderable 
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iiderahlc  circuit  round  its  ihores,  before  wc 
can  reach  the  place.  How  beautiful  is  the 
reflection  of  the  towers,  foires,  minarets,  and 
palm  trees  of  Alexandria  upon  its  ihining 
furface.  I  fee  them  all  reflected  there  as 
clearly  as  thev  would  appear  in  art  im- 
menfe  looking  dafs."  "  You  are  deceived," 
faid  the  guide,  fmiling;  (t  we  know  by  ex- 
perience, and  you  Avill  foon  be  convinced, 
that  the  phantoms  will  vanifh,  as  you  ap- 
proach them." 

Such  proved  to  be  the  cafe.  The  water 
was  imaginary,  the  wide  wafte  of  land  was 
real,  and  the  party  reached  the  place  pre- 
cisely at  the  time  mentioned  by  the  guides. 


CHAP 
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W.  oft  a  figh  prevails,  and  forrows  fall, 

To  lee  the  hoard  of  human  blifs  fo  fmall ; 

And  oft  I  wifh  amid  thefe  fcenes  to  find 

Some  fpot,  to  real  happinefs  confign'd ; 

Where  my  worn  foul,  each  wandering  hope  at  reft, 

Hay  gather  blifs,  to  fee  my  fellows  blelt. 

Goldsmith's  Traveller* 


My  deiire  is  very  great,"  faid  Edward 
to  Captain  Wallis,  "  to  explore  the  more 
diitant  banks  of  the  Nile :  I  have  read  much 
of  the  warlike  and  hofpitable  character  of 
the  Bedouins,  or  Arab  tribes,  who  ftill  pre- 
fcrve  the  exact  manners,  cuftoms,  and  in- 
dependence of  their  moft  remote  anceftors, 
and  live  a  roving  life ;  and  I  warn  to  be  an 
eye-witnefs  of  all  I  have  heard  of  a  people  fo 
interefting." 

"  Your 
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44  Your  curiofity  is  very  natural,''  replied 
the  Captain  ;  "  but  it  may  be  hazardous  to 
indulge  it.     The  Mamlouks,   the  Lords   of 
Egypt,    and    the    Buddoos,    or   wild    ban- 
ditti  of   the   mountains,    are  in  a    ftate   of 
almoft    continual    war    with    the    Bedouins, 
and  you  may  expofe  yourfelf  to  their  fero- 
city and  violence ;  if,  however,  you  arc  re- 
iblved  to  purine  fuch  an  adventure,   I   will 
give  you  leave  of  abfence ;    you  may  take 
your  pafTage  on  board  one  of  the  light  rice 
vefTels,  now  ready  to  fail  up  the  Nile ;    I 
will  give  you  a  letter  of  recommendation  to 
Abul   Mohammed,    the    principal  Sheik   or 
Chieftain,    lately  arrived   iri   the  diftricl  of 
Banute,  and  your  knowledge  of  the  Arabic 
language,  and  a  few  prefents,  will  fecure  you 
a  hofpitable  reception  from  him." 

Edward  was  overjoyed  at  this  propofal, 
he  changed  his  drefs  for  the  eaftern  coitume 
fo  neceffary  for  the  fake  of  coolnefs,  as  the 
loofe  and  flowing  garments  of  the  Arabs  are 
well  adapted  to  their  torrid  climate,  and  the 
numerous  folds  of  the  muflin  turban  are  the 

beft 
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beft  defence  agakift  the  burning  rays  of  the 
fun. 

Attended  by  a  lervant,  who  undcrftood 
Arabic,  and  accompanied  by  an  Indian 
Fakeer,  who  was  on  his  return  from  Cairo, 
where  he  had  been  on  a  religious  penance, 
he  embarked :  the  veilel  under  an  eaiy  fail 
glided  up  the  river;  verdant  meadows  adorned 
its  banks  with  fcattered  groves  of  date,  and 
other  fruit  trees  of  luxuriant  foliage.  The 
Captain  of  the  velTel  was  talkative  to  his 
paiiengers,  whom  he  wiihed  to  furprizc  and 
pleafe  with  his  account  of  the  natural  cu- 
riofities  of  the  country  :  he  defcribed  the 
oftrich,  the  largeit  of  birds,  which  he  had 
Ihot  in  the  deferts.  He  had  feen  in  the  Nile, 
a  hippopotamus,  or  river  horfe,  that  mea- 
sured twelve  feet  in  length,  and  its  lkin  was 
fo  hard  as  to  refift  a  mufquet-ball ;  and  he 
had  heard  of  an  enormous  crocodile  killed 
by  an  Egyptian  of  Rofetta ;  in  its  body  were 
found  the  gold  rings  and  ornaments  of  a 
girl  devoured  by  the  monitor,  as  ilie  was  in- 
cauiioullv  bathing  in  the  river. 

At 
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At  the  end  of  a  few  days  Edward  and  his 

party  landed,  and  conducted  by  the  faithful 
Takeer,  thev   made  a  toilfome  journey  over 
,the  duity  pec-tin.     The  fun  unclouded  ihonc 
with   a  burning   heat,  the  winds    blew  hot 
from   the  defert,  and   their  march  over    the 
looic    lands   was   painful    to  their    fevcriili 
feet.      There    were  no   trees,    under  whole 
refrefhing   iliade    they   could    rcpofc    them- 
felves,    no    itreams    at    which    they    could 
quench  their  excefilvc  thirit :  worn  out  with 
fatigue,  and  alinolt  fainting  with  relaxation, 
thev  had  the  pleafure  at  length  to  difcern 
the  white  tents  of  Abul  Mohammed.     They 
were    fpread  over   the  Hope  of  a  hill,   and 
their  lituation  was  determined  by  a  itream 
of  ehryftal  water  that   gufhed  from  a  rock 
with  a  loud  and  refrefhing  murmur,  a  luxury 
to  the  eve,  the  ear,  and  the  lips,  only  to  be 
juftly  valued  by  the  parched  travellers  of  this 
hot  climate.     The  white  tents  were  fpread 
over  the  declivity  in  regular  order,  the  pa- 
vilion of  the  Sheik  was  in  the  center  of  the 
front  line1,   and  he  was  reclining  at  the  en- 
trance, 
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trance,    to    enjoy   the    cool    breeze  of  the 
evening. 

Abul  Mohammed  was  between  fifty  and 
fixty  years  of  age,  his  air  was  noble,  his 
figure  tall,  his  eyes  bright,  and  his  com- 
pletion tawny;  his  bulky  and  iilver  beard 
flowed  over  his  breaft,  his  crimfon  turban 
fparkled  with  jewels,  he  wore  a  fciinitar  and 
a  dagger  by  his  lide,  and  in  his  hand  he  held 
a  hookah  or  long  pipe.  In  his  converfation 
he  was  How,  concife,  and  grave  ;  he  fome- 
times  indulged  a  fmile,  but  rarely  was  feen 
to  laugh. 

Edward  approached  him  with  refpecl,  and 
prefented  his  letter  of  recommendation.  As 
foon  as  he  had  read  it,  he  courteoully  bowed, 
and  led  him  into  the  front  divifion  of  the 
tent,  where  they  partook  the  refrefhment  of 
Mocha  colfee,  fhcrbet,  cakes  of  unleavened 
bread,  delicious  raifms  of  the  fan,  dried  dates, 
and  rigs. 

"  Thus  admitted,"  faid  the  Sheik,  «  to 
the  table  of  a  fon  of  Ifhmael,  you  are  en- 
titled to  his   protection   and  hofpitality,    as 

long 
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Long  as  you  pleafe  to  ft  ay.  Againit  ihv 
luxurious  Turks  of  the  caravans,  and  the 
ferocious  banditti  of  the  mom  (tains,  wje  bran- 
difh  our  ieimitars,  and  hurl  oar  fpears ; 
hut  the  morlemive  traveller,  who  eats  oinr 
bread,  we  welcome  with  icy.  and  diimils  with 
Ueffrrigs  tind  prelents," 

The  next  morning  he  mowed  Edward  his 
fine  Arabian  horfes,  fleet  as  the  wind,  and 
£tritle  as  Iambs ;  and  the  hardy  and  patient 
camels,  ufed  to  convey  his  houiehold,  tents, 
and  ba^a^c. 

Although  Edwarn  faid  every  thing  to  give 
the  Sheik  an  exalted  opinion  of  the  Englifll 
character,  he  was  diffident  when  ipeaking-of 
himfelf:  But  the  Fakecr  was  loud  in  his 
prahe,  and  among  other  eminent  qualities, 
ioi'  which  he  commended  the  young  En- 
giifhman,  he  informed  the  Sheik,  that  he 
was-  Ikilled  in  medicine.  He  had  indeed 
paid  fome  attention  both  to  its  theory  and 
practice,  in  the  courfe  of  his  voyage. 

This  intelligence  pleafed  the  Sheik  in  the 
higheft  degree,  and  procured  for  Edward  an 

introduction 


introduction  to  the  ladies  of  his  family, 
which  other  wife  lie  could  not  have  ob- 
tained. 

"  Englishman/'  laid  the  Sheik,  iC  your 
liberal  euriolity  and  unreferved  confidence, 
difpiayed  by  this  viiit,  excite  my  highlit  re* 
ipect  for  year  character.  The  truly  ge- 
nerous are  always  humane,  I  want  the  ifel* 
fiftantee  which  vou  can  afford  :  Eatima,  my 
beloved  wife,  aiks  your  medical  ikill :  may 
Allah  give  his  blerling  to  vour  endeavours  to 
remove  her  fever,  a  malady  too  common  in 
our  fultry  climate  •" 

At  the  back  part  of  the  tent  was  a  fiute 
of  rooms  appropriated  to  females  :  thither 
the  Sheik  conducted  Edward.  They  entered 
an  apartment  where  Periian  carpets,  and 
erimfon  fophas  and  cuihions,  formed  the  fur- 
niture. Three  ladies,  Fatima  and  her  two 
daughters  Zelia  and  Selima,  foon  entered 
from  an  inner  room :  their  draperies  were 
full  and  flowing,  they  were  veiled,  but  not 
clofely.  their  veils  were  divided,  and  joined 
by  ciafps  of  gokh    fo  that  their  foreheads 

and 
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and  eyes  could  be  feen :  the  mother  only 
fpoke,  and  me  bowed  her  head  with  grateful 
dignity,  when  Edward  allured  her  he  would 
endeavour  to  remove  her  fever. 

By  the  judicious  application  of  feme  Pe- 
ruvian bark  he  had  brought  with  him,  he 
fucceeded.  The  expreffions  of  gratitude  ut- 
tered by  his  patient  were  ardent  and  fin- 
cere  ;  ihe  often  made  him  her  gueft  to 
drink  coffee  with  her  and  her  daughters,  and 
they  foon  welcomed  him  without  referve. 

As  a  proof  of  the  Sheik's  confidence  and 
their  favour,  the  ladies  appeared  unveiled ; 
Fatima  was  extremely  handfome,  her  air  was 
noble,  and  her  manners  elegant ;  but  what 
was  the  mother  compared  with  the  eldeft 
daughter !  Zelia  was  in  the  bloom  of  her 
charms,  her  face  was  cxquifitely  beautiful, 
her  dark  eyes  languifhed  with  tendernefs,  and 
her  form  was  a  perfect  model  of  female 
proportion.  She  wore  a  robe  of  the  iineit 
muflin,  over  which  was  gracefully  thrown  a 
blue  fhawl,  her  necklace  was  of  emeralds, 
and  her  bracelets  of  rubies.     She  fat  gently 

cooling 


cooling  herfclf  with  a  fan  made  of  the  gav 
feathers  of  various  birds ;  her  dark  hair,. 
parted  in  front,  waved  in  rivets  on  her 
moulders,  and  the  flulli  diil'uied  over  her 
cheeks  by  the  warmth  of  the  feaibn,  realized 
to  Edward  the  higheft  dcicription  of  beauty 
given  by  tlie  Arabian  romancers  or  the  Per- 
iian  poets. 

Edward,  attentive  to  the  cui-toms  of  the 
Eait,  produced  his  preients.  To  the  Sheik 
he  gave  a  haadfome  pair  of  piftols,  a  tele- 
fcope,  and  a  printed  copy  of  the  Koran.  To 
the  ladies  he  prefented  a  fine  piece  of  India 
chintz,  fame  finall  lookW-idaiies,  and  s^old 
rings.  They  were  cuurteouily  accepted,  but 
were  wholly  unneccflary  to  iecure  tlie  affec- 
tion and  the  gratitude  of  his  intereiting  holt 
and  his  family.  The  Sheik  offered  many  va- 
luable prefents  in  return ;  but  he  accepted 
only  a  fabre  of  the  tempered  ileel  of  i)o- 
mafcus,  feme  beautiful  fpecimens  of  the 
porphyry  of  Coileir  ;  and  the  ladies  gave  \\\i\l 
a  box  of  perfumes,  fome  qftrich  feathers^ 
■<md  a  ltrinji  of  pearls. 

1  They 
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They  fometimes  made  excursions  to  lifts 
weftern  hills,  where  they  enjoyed  the  fineft 
profpects  the  country  afforded.  There  they 
could  fee  the  Nile  rolling  Hs  Wide  fpread  flood 
amid  fields  of  rice,  and  clumps  of  Irately  and 
ever  verdant  palm  trees  fringing  its  banks  \ 
on  the  other  fide  of  the  azure  river,  the  pyra- 
mids appeared  at  different  diftances,  and 
the  vaft  expanfe  of  fands  was  bounded  by 
the  city  and  the  ftony  mountains  of  Cairo. 

In  glowing  language,  and  in  an  animated 
manner,  the  Sheik  converted  with  Edward 
on  various  fubjecrs.  He  gloried  in  the  ho- 
nour of  his  defcent  from  the  great  patriarch 
Abraham,  and  he  fpoke  of  his  nation  never 
debafed  by  intermixture  with  foreigners, 
and  never  degraded  by  fervitudc.  "  Our 
tribes,"  laid  he,  "  have  always  maintained 
the  moft  complete  independence,  in  antient 
times,  againft  the  attacks  of  the  Perfians, 
the  Sultans  of  Egypt,  and  the  Emperors  of 
Home ;  arid  more  recently  againft  the  fierce 
Mamlouks  and  the  cruel  Turks.  In  the 
middle  ages,  the  faireft  portions  of  Africa, 
9  -  Alia, 
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Alia,  and  Europe,  were  fubdued  by  our 
arms,  and  enlightened  by  our  literature  and 
fcience ;  and  the  renown  of  Saladin  the 
victor  of  the  Eaft,  and  of  Al  Rafched,  the 
Caliph  of  Bagdad,  refounds  throughout  the 
world.  Independence,  courage,  patience, 
and  temperance  are  the  virtues  of  which  the 
fons  of  Immael  boaft ;  and  his  daughters, 
fair  as  the  roles  of  Damafcus,  excel  in  mo- 
defty  and  good  {enfe.,, 

"  What  a  contraft,"  faid  Edward  to  the 
Sheik,  "  to  the  noble  and  warlike  character 
of  your  tribes  do  the  native  inhabitants  of 
Egypt  prefent !  You  difdain  to  bend  under 
the  yoke  of  vaffalage  or  fervitude,  but  they 
fubmit,  like  beafts  of  burthen,  to  the  op- 
predion  and  fcourge  of  their  Turkifh  tyrants. 
Of  all  I  ever  favv,  none  are  more  timid, 
none  more  debafed  than  thefe  people  :  they1 
are  funk  in  the  loweft  ftate  of  ignorance ; 
unknown  to  them  is  the  ufe  of  the  lyre  in- 
vented at  Thebes,  where  now  upon  the 
tombs  of  its  Kings  are  to  be  feen  various 
elegant  forms    of  that    inftrument.      They 

vol.  ii.  k  cannot 
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cannot  explain  to  us  the  hieroglyphics,  of 
antient  language  of  the  priefts,  infcribed 
upon  the  magnificent  tomb  of  Alexander  the 
Great,  found  at  Roietta,  and  now  in  the 
porTefiion  of  our  victorious  Britilh  Army. 
The  art  of  embalming  the  dead,  and  pre- 
ferving  them  as  mummies  for  fo  many  ages, 
and  the  mode  by  which  the  ponderous  Hones 
that  compofe  the  lofty  pyramids  were  raifed 
to  fo  great  an  elevation,  are  fecrets  to  them 
as  well  as  to  us,  Time  has  thrown  his 
thickeft  fhades  around  many  arts  of  their 
ingenious  anceftors ;  we  have  not  the  power, 
and  their  defendants  have  not  even  the  in- 
clination to  penetrate  them."  i 

"  What  leffons  of  inftruclion  may  we 
derive  from  a  furvey  of  the  antient  monu- 
ments of  this  country,"  obferved  the  Arabian 
Chieftain  !  "  They  are  calculated  to  hum- 
ble the  pride,  which  is  too  apt  to  accom- 
pany acquirements  in  knowledge,  for  they 
Ihow  how  limited  are  the  greateft  attain- 
ments. Certain  it  is,  that  the  antients  were 
acquainted  with  many  iubjeSs,  of  which 
9  the 
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the  moderns  are  ignorant,  and  although  you 
inform  me  that  the  FAiropeans  boaft  of  the 
fuperiority  of  this  enlightened  age  over  all 
the  times  palt,  is  it  not  a  queftion,  whether 
they  have  not  rather  exchanged  one  province 
of  knowledge  for  another,  than  enlarged  its 
general  empire  r" 

"  So  far  jlialt  thou  go/'  faid  Ed  ward  j 
"  and  no  farther,  and  here  Jhall  thy  proud 
waves  be  flayed,  is  a  law  impofed  by  the 
great  Creator  upon  the  ocean,  and  the  know- 
ledge of  mankind  feems  to  be  circumfcribed 
by  fimilar  limits." 

"  I  alfo  have  received  a  leflfon  of  ufeful 
inltruCtion,"  faid  the  Sheik,  "  to  reprefs  the 
fpirit  of  vain  fpeculation  and  fruitlefs  cu- 
riofity,  from  the  antient  infcription  found 
in  the  temple  of  Ifis,  at  Sais,  in  Upper 
Egypt.  Ilis,  you  may  recollect,  was  wor- 
shipped as  the  tutelary  goddefs  of  all  this 
country,  and  was  fuppofed  to  reprefent  uni- 
verfal  nature,  whofe  effects  are  evident,  and 
whofe  productions  are  eflential  to  the  well 
being  of  man ;  but  whofe  laws  and  modes 
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of  operation  are  infcrutabie  by  the  utmoft 
efforts  of  his  undcrftanding.  In  the  dark 
recefies  of  her  temple,  the  goddefs  fat 
clothed  in  drapery,  which  concealed  her 
from  head  to  foot,  and  there  flie  uttered 
thefe  myfterious  words — I  am  whatever  is, 
or  has  been,  but  no  mortal  has  ever  taken  off 
my  veil." 


CHAP, 


CHAP.  XXVII. 


The  noble  youth  who  bends  to  Virtue's  fway, 
Unerring  walks,  where'er  flie  leads  the  way ; 
He  liftens  not  to  Plea  Cure's  magic  ftrain, 
And  even  Beauty  pleads  her  caufe  in  vain.  A. 


In  a  ftile  of  peculiar  elegance  the  ladies 
converted  on  the  grandeur  and  extent  of  the 
furrounding  profpe&s,  and  they  talked  of 
the  blooming  gardens  of  Rofetta,  and  the 
crowded  ftreets  of  Grand  Cairo.  They  were 
not  unacquainted  with  the  events  of  paft 
ages,  or  the  leiTons  of  antient  wifdom,  for 
thefe  topics  they  had  ftudied  in  their  native 
poets,  who  are  at  once  the  hiftorians  and 
the  moralifts  of  the  Eaft.  Zelia  had  read 
the  works  of  the  Perlian  Hafez,  the  Odes  of 

Sayib, 
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Sayib,  and  the  Guliftan,  or  Garden  of  Rofes, 
fry  the  celebrated  Sadi. 

They  all  heard  Edward  talk  of  England 
with  pleafure,  and  the  fubjecl;  was  the  more 
impremve  from  the  recent  renown  acquired 
by  Britifh  heroes  at  Aboukir,  at  Alexandria, 
and  at  Rhamanieh.  He  told  them  of  the 
friends  to  whom  he  was  connected  by  the 
ties  of  duty  and  gratitude — he  mentioned 
Captain  Wallis,  to  whofe  kindnefs  he  was 
indebted  for  the  enjoyment  of  their  fociety ; 
nor  did  he  fail  often  to  mention  his  father  at 
his  far  diftant  home,  finking  under  the  infir- 
mities of  age. 

"  Young  man,"  faid  the  Sheik,  "  your  heart 
feems  as  warm  as  your  head  is  found,  and 
your  mind  is  cultivated.  I  know  not  to  what 
fafcinating  power  you  are  indebted,  perhaps 
to  that  by  which  the  Egyptians  charm  the 
ferpent ;  but  I  feel  a  ftrong  affection  for  you, 
and  know  not  with  what  fortitude  I  mail 
bear  the  moment  of  feparation,  when  the 
time  of  your  departure  comes." 

As 
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As  he  pronounced  thefe  laft  words,  a  tear 
trickle  ddown  the  cheek  of  Zelia,  the  fymptorn 
of  an  attachment  to  Edward  fhe  had  for  fome 
time  cheriihed :  his  perfon,  his  manners,  his 
converfation,   had   made  a  deep  impreffion 
upon  her  young  and  tender  heart.     As  Hie 
had  heard  Edward  talk  of  the  happy  free- 
dom enjoyed  by  the  ladies  of  England,  fhe 
became  more  impatient  than  ever  of  eaftern 
confinement;   and  wiihed  him  to  put  it  in- 
ner power  to  efcape  from  its-  continuance. 
Her  love  was  too  ardent  to  be  extinguifhed' 
by   the   fuggeftions   of  prudence,    and   too 
ftrong  to  bear  concealment  from  its  object. 
Deluding  herfelf  with  the  fond  hope  that  ihe 
was  dear  to  Edward,    and  apprehenfive  of* 
his  fpeedy  departure,  fhe  fent  him  a  letter,' 
in  which  ihe  propofed  to  accompany  him  as 
his  wife  to  Aboukir,    and   from  thence  to 
England. 

He  was  at  firft  ernbarraffed  and  diftrefTed  f 
blind  to  her  beauty,    and  infenfible  of  her 
tendernefs,  he  could  not  be ;  yet  he  refolved 
not  to  take  the  flighteft  advantage  of  her 

indifcree 
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indifcreet  propofal :  he  returned  an  anfwer 
in  kind  and  grateful  terms,  and  exprefled 
his  deep  concern,  that  it  was  intirely  out  of 
his  power  to  accept  her  flattering  overture. 

As  is  cuftomary  in  Egypt,  the  daughters 
of  the  foldiers  in  the  camp  danced  upon  the 
green  in  the  front  of  the  tent  to  amufe  the 
Sheik  and  his    family.      Thefe   girls   Mere 
comely  in  their  perfons,  and  graceful  in  their 
movements ;  but  to  Zelia,  finking  under  the 
effe&s  of  her  fevere  difappointment,  the  fight 
which  before  had  always  pleafed  her,  parti- 
cularly fince  the  arrival  of  Edward,  no  longer 
gave    her    any   pleafure.       She    fat   alone 
under"  a  date   tree,   refting  her  head  pen- 
fively  on  her  hand,  regardlefs  of  her  mother 
and  fifter,  who  went  to  her,  and  in  vain  en- 
deavoured to  excite  her  to  cheerfulnefs.     As 
foon  as  the  dancing  was  over,  fhe  retired  to 
her  apartment,  feized  her  guitar  in  a  tranf- 
port  of  enthufiafm,  and  indulging  the  wild 
fallies  of  her  empaflioned  thoughts,  thus  ex- 
prefled to  a  melancholy  and  varied  air,  the 

feelings 
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feelings  of  untutored  nature,  and  the  refent- 
inent  of  unrequited  love. 

i. 

Begin*,  my  warbling  lyre, 
A  fadly  pleafmg  ftruin; 
Your  melody  may  foothe, 
But  cannot  cure  my  pain. 

ix. 

From  Britain's  diftant  ifle 
The  noble  flranger  came ; 
His  fweet  delulive  fmile 
Awakes  my  tender  flame. 

in. 

Hard  as  his  native  rocks, 
Cold  as  his  northern  ikies, 

He  heeds  not  Zelia's  words, 

Nor  eloquence  of  eyes. 

IV. 

Thus  on  the  chryftal  ftrcam 
The  golden  fun-beams  beat, 
It  fparkles  in  the  ray, 
But  feels  not  genial  heat. 

v.  Say 
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V. 

Say  docs  your  vagrant  tnougks 
O'er  Ocean's  bofom  roam;. 
To  feck  a  rival  nymph, 
Who  ftghs  for  you  at  home  ? 

VI. 

Can  Britain's  daughter  min* 
With  half  an  Arab's  grace; 
Is  her's  the  eagle  eye 
Is  her's  the  angel  face  ? 

yii. 

Her  cheeks  of  fickly  hue 
No  crimfon  tints  difelofey 
As  well  the  lily  pale 
May  emulate  the  rofes 

VIII. 

Deferter  of  the  fair, 
The  pathlefs  defert  rove* 
And  may  a  ferpent  there, 
•Revenge  my  flighted  love  I 


IX. 

Or  mould  thy  angry  Fate- 
More  venom'd  fhafts  defign. 
O  may  it  pierce  thy  heart 
With  pangs  as  keen  as  mine  I 


The 
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The  fcouts  of  the  Sheik  foon  after  brought 
intelligence  to  the  camp,  that  they  had  feen 
the  print  of  many  nodes'  feet  in  the  fands, 
which  denoted  the  advance  of  their  deter- 
mined enemies,  the  cruel  Mamlouks.  In 
the  evening  a  meflen^er,  almoft  breathlefe 
with  hafte,  announced  their  nearer  approach ; 
over  the  diitant  plains  he  had  feen  their  fci- 
mitars  glitter,  and  their  colours  wave  in  the 
wind. 

The  Sheik  endeavoured,  but  in  vain,  to 
perfuade  his  foldiers  to  wait  their  approach, 
but  as  they  feared  the  fuperior  number  of 
their  enemies,  they  reiblved  on  flight.  He 
well  knew  if  he  remained  upon  the  fpot 
where  he  then  was,  and  was  taken  prifoncr, 
he  ihould  be  condemned  to  lofe  his  head; 
and  he  alio  was  apprehenlive  that  his  wife 
and  daughters,  if  taken  prifoners,  would  be 
expofed  to  the  infults  of  the  lawleis  con- 
querors. 

Stimulated  by  this  fear   more  than  any 
other,  he  abandoned  his  tents,  camels,  and 
furniture ;  and  accompanied  only  by  his  fa- 
mily, 
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mily,  Edward,  and  the  Fakeer,  he  retreated 
two  •  days  journey  alons  the  banks  of  the 
Nile. 

"  Noble  ftranger,"  faid  he  to  Edward,  in 
a  mournful  tone,  and  with  a  deep  figh,  "  no- 
thing afflicts  me  more  than  that  neceflity 
now  urges  our  reparation.  To  all  that, 
palled  between  you  and  my  daughter  I  am 
no  ftranger :  your  honourable  conduct  in 
not  taking  advantage  of  her  attachment  to 
you  demands  my  gratitude,  even  more  than 
your  reftoring  my  beloved  Fatima  to  health. 
Zelia,  the  object  of  my  pity,  mult  be  a  vic- 
tim to  punillunent But  I  have  not  time 

to  enlarge  upon  the  painful  fuhject  ;  we 
muft  inftantly  take  mealures  for  our  iafcty, 
which  will  lead  us  different  ways :  you  muft 
follow  the  winding  banks  of  the  river ;  at 
the  village,  which  is  only  two  days  journey 
from  hence,  you  may  find  a  veifel  to  convey 
you  back  to  your  friends.  I  muft  endea- 
vour to  reach  the  diftant  fountains  of  El 
Arifch,  where  the  braveft  troops  of  my  tribe 
are  encamped :  be  not  too  folicitous  for  our 

fafetv ; 
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feiety ;  our  enemies  may  p«rfue,   but  jthey 

will  not  find  us ;  known  to  me  only  are  the 
intricate  paries  of  the  mountains,  and  the 
iecret  waters  of  the  burning  deferfc  If  rafh- 
nefs  or  revenge  ihould  prompt  them  to  pur- 
ine us  far  from  hence,  they  will  fall  a  prey- 
to  thirit,  to  hunger,  and  fatigue.  You  have 
lhareji  my  bounty  in  the  hour  of  plenty,  and 
now  you  muft  be  contented  to  take  the  por- 
tion my  faulty  means  can  fupply.'" 

Saying  thefe  words  he  divided  his  bread, 
his  meat,  and  his  water  with  Edward — 
"  Go,"  continued  he,  "  and  tell  your  va- 
liant countrymen,  that  although  fortune  is 
precarious,  the  character  of  our  nation  is 
the  fame :  our  independence  is  unbroken, 
and  our  hofpitality  continues  the  uninter- 
rupted pride  of  our  race ;  like  our  great 
anceftor  Abraham  I  have  exercifed  it  to 
you,  who  came  as  the  Angel  of  health  to 
my  tent.  May  the  blefling  of  Allah  guide 
you  to  your  native  more,  and  may  your  fa- 
ther rejoice  in  the  embraces  of  his  fon !" 

Tears 
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Tears  flowed  from  all  at  parting :  Edward 
killed  the  hands  of  the  Sheik  and  of  the 
ladies ;  their  gliflening  eyes  fpoke  their  fe* 
crct  anguifh,  and  were  fixed  mournfully 
upon  him  *  Zelia  reclined  her  head,  and 
concealed  her  face ;  her  gentle  bofom  was 
torn  with  anguifh,  partly  reiulting  from  the 
diftrefs  of  the  flight, — and  more  from  in* 
dignation  at  her  flighted  beauty. 

Edward  haitened  away,  and  reached  his 
fhip  at  the  end  of  a  few  days.  He  told  the 
Captain  of  his  adventure,  and  often  did  he 
afterwards  breathe  a  figh  of  tender  concern^ 
and  as  often  he  congratulated  himfelf  on  his 
honourable  conduct,  when  he  pictured  to 
his  fancy  the  white  tents  of  Banute,  the 
noble  Abul  Mohammed,  the  grateful  Fa* 
tima,  and  the  beautiful  and  enamoured 
Zeiia. 


CHAP. 


CHAP.  XXVIII 


O  what  authority  and  ihow  of  truth 
Can  cunning  Sin  cover  itfelf  withal  I 


Ah  that  Deceit  fnould  fieal  fuch  gentle  fliapes, 
And  with  a  virtuous  vizor  hide  deep  Vice  ! 

Shakespeare, 


1  he  incidents  of  the  ftory  make  it  necei- 
fary  for  the  reader  to  return  to  Emily,  and 
to  notice  what  was  palling  in  London  at  the 
time  when  Edward  was  purfuing  his  adven- 
tures in  Egypt,  and  behaving  in  the  honour- 
able manner  before  deicribed. 

Sir  Lionel  Wager  difappointed  in  his  va- 
rious attempts  to  fecure  Emily,  was  for  fome 
time  difconcerted,  and  at  a  lofs  what  plan 
to  purfue.  He  could  not  bear  the  thoughts 
of  ftopping  fhort  in  a  chafe  when  its  object 
was  fo  defirable  *  and  his  vanity  was  piqued, 

'  for 
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for  he  could  not  endure  the  reflection,  that 
a  man  of  his  experience  and  ingenuity  ihould 
be  baffled  by  Emily,  a  iimple  girl,  who,  com- 
pared with  himfelf,  had  feen  nothing  of  the 
world. 

He  confulted  Mrs.  Wilfon,  and  made  no 
fcruple  to  avow  that  he  was  now  reduced  to 
one  project — that  was  to  carry  off  Emily, 
and  marry  her:  but  although  he  did  not 
want  Mrs.  Wilfim's  afliitancc  for  the  exe- 
cution of  this  plan,  he  declared  he  wifhed 
by  no  means  to  proceed  to  it,  as  fhe  had 
always  taken  a  lively  part  in  his  interest, 
without  her  confent  and  approbation. 

Mrs.  Wilfon  difapprovea  of  his  propofal : 
although  fhe  was  ready  upon  all  occaiions  to 
take  a  ihare  in  fchemes  of  intrigue,  and  ihe 
liked  particularly  any  plan  of  match-making 
that  was  connected  with  her  own  intereit, 
yet  ihe  was  always  heft  pleafed  with  thofe 
of  her  own  contrivance ;  ihe  therefore  cen- 
fured  the  Knight,  not  indeed  in  any  very 
fevere  terms,  as  ihe  recollected  how  much 
ihe  was  in  his  debt,  and  then  fuggefted  ano- 

ther 
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ther  fcheme  of  the  fame  bale  and  dilhonour- 
able  kind. 

"  Yon  do  not  know,"  laid  fhe,  "  the  ftub- 
bornnefs  of  Emily's  temper  fo  well  as  I  do. 
As  long  as  fhe  fuppoies  Edward  Marriot  to 
be  living,  you  will  never  gain  her  content  to 
marry  you.  If  you  have  a  real  inclination 
to  fucceed  with  her,  you  mult  make  me 
your  guide,  and  I  will  lead  you  to  victory. 
What  think  you,  Sir  Knight,  of  making  her 
believe  that  Edward  Marriot  is  dead?  If 
we  can  once  get  her  to  think  fo,  ihe  will  be 
glad  to  lilten  to  your  propoials,  and  the 
proud  and  obitinate  girl,  with  all  her  ex- 
pectances, will  be  yours." 

"  Excellent  indeed/'  exclaimed  Sir  Lionel, 
11  is  this  plan  !  it  Chows  the  fuperior  genius 
of  the  contriver,  but  how  can  we  carry  it 
into  execution?" 

Pauling  for  a  moment,  Mrs.  Wilfon  con- 
tinued. cc  Nothing  can  be  eafier;  a  letter 
mail  be  written  to  old  Marriot,  to  inform 
him  his  fon  died  in  Egypt  of  the  plague,  or 
any  other  dilbrder  you  pleale. ' 

vol.  ir.  n  "  Adnii- 
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"  Admirable  again,"  faid  Sir  Lionel! 
"  The  old  Doctor  will  inform  the  Colonel, 
and  he  will  communicate  the  news  to  his 
daughter,  and  then  '  venom  to  thy  work,' 
as  Macbeth  fays  in  the  play ;  I  will  begin 
a  new  fiege,  and  as  I  could  not  win  the 
place  by  bribery,  I  hope  to  make  it  fur- 
render  at  difcretion.  But  ftop,  let  me  con- 
lider  a  little,  before  we  proceed  to  act; — - 
mail  I  not  be  expofed  to  fome  unpleafani 
confequences  from  the  Colonel  and  Mar- 
riot?" 

"  What  a  coward  you  are,"  faid  Mrs* 
Wilfon,  "  when  you  have  in  reality  nothing 
to  fear  I  If  you  gain  Emily  for  your  wife,  it 
is  not  at  all  probable  that  the  Colonel  will 
be  inclined  to  avenge  himfelf  upon  his  fon- 
in-law — no — he  loves  his  daughter  too  well 
for  that : — and  if  Harriot  fhould  ever  re- 
turn, which  is  very  doubtful,  however  fu- 
riofo  the  parfon  may  be  for  the  lofs  of  the 
girl,  his  cloth,  you  know,  will  fecure  you 
from  a  challenge." 

The 
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The  plan  was  adopted ;  a  letter  to  Dr, 
JYIarriot,  purporting  to  come  from  the  Purfer 
of  the  fhip,  was  written  by  Sir  Lionel's  valet, 
who  was  his  convenient  fcribe  upon  many 
other  occasions  as  well  as  this ;  it  announced 
the  death  of  Mr.  Edward  Harriot,  foon  after 
he  reached  Aboukir  Bay. 

Dr.  Harriot  received  this  letter  on  his 
return  from  vifiting  fome  fick  perfons  in  his 
village.  He  was  ftruck  to  the  heart  by  the 
fudden  and  melancholy  tidings ;  yet  he  foon 
recovered  from  exceffive  grief.  He  felt  as 
a  father,  but  bore  his  lofs  as  became  a 
Chriliian.  To  alleviate  his  forrow,  and  find 
confolation,  he  went  immediately,  and  com- 
municated what  he  had  heard  to  the  Colonel. 
They  mingled  their  for  rows,  which  were  dif- 
fufive,  for  the  whole  village  and  neighbour- 
hood mourned  the  fuppofed  lofs  of  their  fa- 
vourite youth ;  grief  was  depicted  on  every 
face,  and  was  exprelTed  by  every  tongue ; 
for  never  fince  the  death  of  Mrs.  Lorton  had 
fuch  a  cloud  of  dejection  overfpread  the 
country. 

N  %  This 
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This  itratacrcm  to  delude  the  innocent  and 
unfufpecting  Emily,  and  extend  unhappinefs 
through  a  whole  neighbourhood,  was  worthy 
of  the  ieliiili  fpirit  and  diabolical  contrivance 
of  two  gamblers ! 

To  prepare  Emily  for  the  impending  ftorm. 
and  break  a  little  of  its  force,  Mrs.  A  Villon 
began  a  converfation  with  her  upon  the  iub- 
ject  of  Edward : — •"  I  obferve,"  laid  fhe, 
"  in  the  newfpaper  of  this  morning  many- 
remarks  relative  to  Egypt — a  propos — have 
you  ever  heard  any  thing  of  that  young  man 
Marriot  iince  he  went  there?'*- — "  It  is  fo 
long,"  laid  Emily  with  a  figh,  "  that  I  can- 
not tell  what  is  become  of  him." — "  Well,' 
faid  Mrs.  V>'ilfon,  "  now  he  is  at  inch  a 
diltance,  I  dare  affirm  he  has  forgot  you, 
and  fo  the  fooner  you  forget  him  the  better. 
By  this  time  perhaps  his  forrow  for  run- 
ning away  from  his  native  country  is  likely 
to  be  at  an  end;  for  I  am  told  the  climate 
of  Egypt  is  remarkably  unwholeibme,  I 
fuppofe  if  you  were  to  hear  he  had  caught 
the  ophthalmia,  or  was  buried  in  one  of  the 

pyramids, 
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pyramids,  we  mould  have  fine  crying — 
Would  you,  if  fuch  a  thing  was  to  happen, 
be  ridiculous  enough  to  make  yourfelf 
wretched  r" 

"  I  cannot  tell,"  faid  Emily,  endeavouring 
to  check  her  rifing  emotions  ;  "  but  whatever 
may  happen  to  him,  or  to  any  of  my  friends, 
I  hope  I  ihall  bear  my  misfortunes  with  pa- 
tience."' 

Soon  after  a  letter  was  brought  from 
Colonel  Lorton  to  Emily,  fealed  with  black 
wax :  Die  received  it  as  fhe  was  drafting  to 
go  to  a  party. 

The  black  feal  ftruck  her  eye  with  alarm, 
but  on  recogniiing  her  father's  hand-writing, 
lhe  was  more  compofod.  When  {he  came 
to  thefe  exprefiions— It  is  zrith  great  co7h 
cent  I  inform  you  that  Dr.  Marriot  has 
received  advice  of  the  death  of  poor  Ed- 
ward— the  words  feemed  to  fwim  before  her 
eyes,  the  letter  dropped  from  her  hand,  and 
me  fell  back  fainting  in  her  chair. 

On  waking  as  from  a  dream  fhe  found 
herfelf  in  bed,  where  the  fervants  had  con- 
veyed 
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veyed  her.  Mrs.  Wilfon  foon  made  her  ap- 
pearance, pretending  ignorance  of  all  Hie 
knew  too  well.  Ernily  told  her  witk  un- 
fufpecting  franknefs,  that  her  illnefs  was  the 
confequence  of  a  letter  from  her  father,  which 
Ihe  might  read  if  ihe  pleafed-  After  Mrs. 
Wilfon  had  done  ib,  "  My  dear,"  faid  ihe 
with  affected  tendernefs,  "  as  your  father  is 
well,  you  have  no  real  caufe  to  be  grieved : 
as  for  this  poor  young  man,  did  I  not  tell 
you  how  probable  it  was  fomething  unhappy 
would  befal  him — but,  as  you  have  juftly 
obferved,  we  muft  try  to  bear  fuch  events 
with  patience." 

Emily  had  no  fufpicion  of  a  ftratagem,  of 
which  ihe  could  not  conceive  any  perfons 
capable  but  the  moft  deceitful  and  aban- 
doned of  mankind.  This  information  ftruck 
her  with  poignant  grief  :  the  rofes  on 
her  cheeks  began  to  fade;  ihe  had  little 
Deep,  and  lefs  appetite;  long  fits  of  abfence 
continued  while  ihe  was  in  company,  as  ihe 
revolved  the  lofs  of  Edward ;  and  whenever 
the  fervants,  or  the  unfeeling  Mrs.  Wilfon, 

interrupted 
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interrupted  the  folitude   ihe  courted,    they 
found  her  in  tears. 

This  trying  occafion,  however,  proved  that 
the  fruits  of  her  education  were  coming  to 
maturity,  and  ihe  fhowed  the  benefits  ihe 
had  derived  from  the  principles  her  father 
had  been  ever  anxious  to  inculcate.  There 
was  indeed  an  elaiticity  in  her  mind,  which 
foon  rofe  againit  the  weight  of  her  diftrefs, 
and  ihe  exercifed  the  moft  effectual  means 
to  invigorate  and  reftore  its  depreffed  powers. 
Emily  called  Religion  and  Reafon  to  her 
aid  ;  Hie  remembered  the  found  and  falu- 
tary  inftru&ions  her  father  had  given  her, 
particularly  in  his  Letters  upon  the  fubjecls 
of  Divine  Providence,  Rcji gnat  ion,  and 
Contentment.  She  revolved  her  various  re- 
fources  in  drawing,  mufic,  and  more  parti- 
cularly in  books,  and  the  pleafing  means 
they  afforded  to  tranquillize  her  fpirits,  and 
divert  her  attention  from  melancholy  thoughts. 
Nor  could  ihe  forget  that  ihe  had  fome  af- 
fectionate and  moit  worthy  friends,  to  whom 
flie  had  it  in  her  power  to  refort,  whenever 

ihe 
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fhe  pleafed,  for  advice  and  comfort.  And 
the  was  convinced,  that  (lie  mould  be  un- 
grateful in  the  higheit  degree  to  a  bountiful 
Providence,  if  merely  becaufe  Die  was  de- 
prived of  one  fource  of  happinefs,  fhe  mould 
be  indifferent  to  all  others,  and  give  herfelf 
up  to  fruitlefs  lamentation  and  defpair. 

She  therefore  made  a  great  and  fuccefsful 
effort  to  exert  the  energies  of  her  mind ;  by 
refolding  to  be  compofed,  fhe  foon  became 
more  fo  ;  the  weight  of  her  forrow  grew 
lighter,  and  more  fupportable,  and  her  face 
began  to  indicate  fome  appearance  of  cheer- 
fulnefs.  Mrs.  Wilfon  noticed  this  change 
with  no  fmall  degree  of  fatisfaction,  con- 
gratulated Emily  on  thus  acting  like  a  girl 
of  fpirit,  and  thinking  her  new  plot  ripe  for 
execution,  ventured  again  to  exprefs  her 
willies  for  Emily's  union  with  Sir  Lionel. 

'*'  Diitrefs  me  no  more,  I  befeech  you, 
madam,"  laid  Emily,  "  upon  this  fubjecr. 
You  are  pleafed  to  fay,  that  every  obftacle  is 
now  removed  to  my  marriage  with  Sir  Lionel. 
Alas  !    little  do  you  imagine  the  nature  of 

fuch 
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fueh  an  attachment  as  mine :  Edward  Mar- 
riot  is  as  dear  to  me  now  he  is  in  heaven, 
as  when  he  was  upon  earth :  my  affection  is 
immovcably  fixed ;  its  object  will  ever  be  in- 
variably the  fame ;  and  as  my  heart  always 
gave  him  full  credit  for  equal  conftancv,  and 
equal  fmcerity,  I  will  devote  myfelf  to  his 
love.  I  coniider  myfelf  as  his  widow — vet 
no  mourning  do  I  wear ;  for  I  defire  not  to 
(how  oftentatious  emblems  of  forrow.  If 
your  friend  had  crowns  and  fceptres  to  lay 
at  my  feet,  he  ihould  never  tempt  me  to 
break  my  resolution.  You  are  at  liberty  to 
tell  him  lb ;  and  if  after  this  frank  acknowl- 
edgment he  mould  continue  to  perfecute 
me,  my  father  mall  know  it,  and  I  am  con* 
fident  his  injured  daughter  will  not  alk  his 
interference  in  vain/' 

She  faid  this  with  a  very  ferious  tone,  and 
in  a  dignified  manner.  Mrs.  Wilfon  was 
furprifed  at  her  firmneft,  and  much  difcon- 
certed  at  the  failure  of  her  darling  fcheme, 
as  fhe  had  flattered  hcrfelf  with  the  certainty 
of  fuccefs. 

Emily 
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Emily,  apprehenfive  of  farther  folicitations 
from  the  Knight,  and  tired  of  the  violent 
temper  of  Mrs.  Wilfon,  from  whom  ihe  faw 
{he  had  much  to  fear,  determined  to  ftay 
with  her  no  longer.  Her  patience  was  ex- 
haufted  with  waiting  fo  long  for  her  father. 
Juft  as  ihe  had  prepared  to  find  the  way  home 
by  herfelf,  me  was  agreeably  furprifed  by 
a  letter  to  inform  her  of  her  father's  intended 
arrival  in  town  in  a  few  days.  He  came  at 
the  time  appointed,  and  ihe  received  him  as 
her  preferver  from  infult,  her  deliverer  from 
a  painful  captivity,  and  her  conductor  to 
peace. 

Mrs.  Wilfon  was  lb  mortified  by  the  failure 
of  her  various  fchemes,  and  fo  afhamed  of 
her  conduct,  that  ihe  did  not  venture  to  meet 
the  Colonel :  (he  retired  to  her  country  houfe 
the  day  before  he  came  under  pretence  of 
mdifpoiition. 

When   Emily  and   her   father    met,    ihe 
wimed  to  have  told  him  all  that  had  patted 
between  her,  Mrs.  Wilfon,  and  the  Knight; 
but  knowing  how  much  he  was  in  Mrs.  Wil- 
fon^ 
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fon's  power  on  account  of  the  debt,  ilia 
dreaded  the  thought  of  expofing  him  to  her 
refentment ;  her  prudence  therefore  was  a 
ftroncr  reitraint  to  her  feelings. 

To  amufe  her  melancholy,  he  fhowed  her 
feveral  noblemens'  feats  and  parks  in  the 
courfe  of  their  journey  into  Northumberland, 
Her  anfwers  to  his  inquiries  as  to  her  atten- 
tion to  her  mafters  in  mufic,  &c.  to  her  pri- 
vate ftudies,  and  the  general  manner  in  which 
fhe  had  palled  her  time,  were  as  fatisfactory 
as  he  could  have  wiihed. 

M  I  am  delighted,"  faid  he,  "  thus  to  find 
that  mv  intentions  in  placing  vou  in  Lond.  a 
have  been  anfwercd.  You  have  participated 
the  amufements  and  enjoyed  the  gaieties  of 
the  fafliionable  world,  of  which  .young  people 
are  too  apt  to  form  extravagant  notions,  as 
if  crowds  and  fhow  were  eiientiai  to  happi-j 
nefs.  By  feeing  the  world  you  have  refined 
your  manners  without  injuring  your  princi- 
ples. Like  gold  you  have  been  tried  in  the 
fire  of  diffipation,  and  are  come  forth  pure 
and  bright  from  the  flames.      You  remind 

me 
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me  of  the  fair  Emma,  the  Saxon  innocent, 
who  palled  unhurt  amid  the  burning  plough- 
lb  ares.  Happy  am  I  to  find  you  agree  with 
me  in  thinking  that  notoriety  is  a  bubble, 
falbion  a  phantom,  and  equipage  a  feather. 
Still  happier  am  I  to  find,  considering  the 
■fphere  of  life  in  which  you  are  henceforth 
to  move,  that  ycu  figh  for  the  pleafures  of 
the  country,  and  have  increafed  rather  than 
deftroyed  your  relifh  for  the  calm  fatisia&ion 
of  retirement." 

The  bluih  that  dirTufed  its  crimfon  over 
the  face  of  Emily,  on  thus  hearing  her  own 
praifes  from  him  whofe  good  opinion  11  le 
was  rnoft  folicitous  to  merit,  was  at  once  the 
emblem  of  her  innocence,  and  the  ornament 
of  her  beautv. 
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"  She  who  has  no  tafte  for  well-written  books  will 
often  be  at  a  lofs  how  to  ipend  her  time,  and  tbs 
confequenccs  of  fuch  a  ftate  are  too  frequent  not  to 
be  known,  and  too  fatal  not  to  be  avoided." 

Knox's  Essays, 


J 1  e  r  father  had  at  different  times  fupplied 
Ijnily  with  money  to  furniih  herfelf  with 
whatever  articles  ihe  pleafcd,  before  me  left 
town,  lie  had  great  reliance  on  her  pru- 
dctice  and  difcretion,  and  (lie  proved  how 
well  Ihe  deferved  his  good  opinion :  know- 
ing; how  changeable  the  falliions  are,  Hie 
did  not  laviih  much  upon  new  drefies,  not 
w idling  to  aftoniih  the  humble  inhabitants 
of  her  native  village  either  with  the  richnefs, 
or  the  variety  of  her  apparel. 

Her 
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Ker  tafte  was  formed  upon  her  fimplicity 
of  ehara&er,  and  coincided  exactly  with  what 
beft  became  her  appearance.  What  perfon 
who  beheld  her,  could  think  that  diamonds 
were  wanting  to  adorn  her  head,  or  fparkle 
on  her  neck ;  or  who  could  regret  her  not 
wearing  bracelets  and  rings,  who  faw  her 
fair  and  finely  proportioned  arms  and  fin- 
gers ? 

The  greater  part  of  the  money  was  ex- 
pended in  a  new  grand  forte-piano,  fome 
Select  mufic  books,  a  box  of  colours  for  draw- 
ing; and  the  following  were  the  principal 
books  intended  to  form  a  permanent  library, 
and  to  be  as  ufeful  many  years  afterwards, 
as  at  the  time  they  were  purchafed. 

Books  on  Religion  and  Morality. 

Sermons  to  young  Women,  by  James 
Fordyce.     Q  vols.     12mo. 

An  Inquiry  into  the  Duties  of  the  Female 
Sex,  by  T.  Gifborne. 

Natural  Theology;  or  Evidences  of  the 
Exiftence    and    Attributes    of    the    Deity, 

collected 
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collected  from  the  Appearances  of  Nature. 
By  Dr.  Paley.      8vo. 

The  Power  of  Religion  on  the  Mind  in 
Retirement,  Affliction,  and  at  the  Approach. 
of  Death.     By  Lindley  Murray.      12mo. 

Hiftory. 

See  the  Books  recommended  in  the  Letter 
on  "  Hiftory,  Biography"  &c.  P.  34,  v.  ii. 

Letters  on  the  Study  and  Ufe  of  antient 
and  modern  Hiftory.     By  Bigland.      1 2mo. 

Mavor's  Univerfal  Hiftory. 

Poetical  Chronology.  By  Dr.  Valpy. 
12mo. 

Robertfon's  Hiftory  of  Charles  V.  of 
America  and  of  Scotland. 

Natural  Hiftory  and  Philofophy. 
A  Series  of  Eflays,  introductory  to  the 
Study  of  Natural  Hiftory.     By  Dr.  Skrim- 
ihire.     2  vols.     12mo. 

Converfations  introducing  Poetry,  chiefly 
on  Subjects  of  Natural  Hiftory,  by  Char- 
lotte Smith.     2  vols.   ISmo. 

The 
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The  Elements  of  Natural  Iliftory,  ae> 
cording  to  the  Linnean  Arrangement,  irith 
popular  and  entertaining  Defcriptions.  By 
Y>]\  Mayor.     12mo. 

Bewick's  Birds. 

The  Iliftory  of  Britifh  domeftic  Quadru- 
peds, and  Britiih  Birds.  By  the  fame  Author. 
2  vols.    12 mo. 

Aiken's  Natural  Iliftory  of  the  Year.  12mo. 

White's  Naturalift's  Calendar.      12mo. 

A  Dictionary  of  Natural  Hiftory.    8vo. 

The  Wonders  of  the  Microfcope ;  or  an 
Explanation  of  the  Wifdom  of  the  Creator 
in  Objects  comparatively  minute.      12mo. 

An  eafy  Introduction  to  Aftronomy,  in 
Queftion  and  Anfwer.  By  James  Eergufon. 
l£mo. 

Evening  Amufements,  or  Difplay  of  the 
Heavens,  by  W.  Frend,  for  1 806,  See. 

Scientific  Dialogues.  By  Joyce.  6  vols* 
18  mo. 

Converfations  on  Chemiftrv,  in  which  the 
Elements  of  that  Science  are  familiarly  ex- 
plained.     By  a  Eady.      (2  vols.      l'imo. 

Botany, 
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Botany. 

An  Introduction  to  Botany,  in  a  Series  of 
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That  fome  weighty  cricf 


O'erhangs  thy  foul,  thy  every  look  proclaims; 
Why  then  refufe  it  words  ?    The  heart  that  bleed- 
From  any  ftroke  of  fate,  or  human  wrongs, 
Loves  to  difclofe  itfelf;  that  iifi'ning  pity 
May  drop  a  healing  tear  upon  the  wound. 

Mason's  Caractacus. 


Xh  e  return  of  Emily  to  Lorton  Houfc,  after 
fo  long  an  abfence,  gave  no  fmall  joy  to 
her  aunt,  Fanny  Flowerdale,  and  all  the 
neighbourhood.  Her  fpirits  rofe  at  her  firft 
interview  with  her  friends,  but  after  fhe  had 
been  at  home  a  few  days,  fhe  funk  again  into 
dejection,  on  account  of  the  fuppofed  lofs  of 
her  beloved  preferver. 

The  Colonel  and  her  aunt  tried  to  amufe 
Emily  by  every  means  in  their  power.     The 

former, 
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former,  always  deiirous  to  encourage  her 
taking  exercife,  now  held  out  an  additional 
inducement  by  performing  the  promife  for- 
merly made  to  her,  with  refpect  to  the  im- 
provement of  botanical  knowledge.  They 
read  Rouiieau*  s  Letters  on  Botany,  and  Wi- 
thering's  Work,  and  illuitrated  the  theory 
with  as  many  fpecimetis  as  they  could  col- 
lect from  the  neighbouring  meadows,  woods, 
and  mountains.  Emily  was  amuied  with 
gathering  plants,  comparing  them  with  the 
defcriptions,  and  afcertaining  their  genera 
and  fpecies,  and  me  increafecl  the  ftores  of 
her  hortus  ficcus  with  the  greater  pleafure, 
as  the  found  it  was  her  father's  wifh  me 
lhould  take  an  intereft  in  a  purfuit  fo  cal- 
culated to  increale  her  love  of  a  country 
life. 

In  the  county  of  Cumberland,  varying 
much  in  foil  and  furface,  they  found  many 
rare  and  curious  plants,  and  there  was  a 
fpirit  of  adventure  in  climbing  the  mountains 
and  exploring  thefe  Alpine  regions,  that  gave 
a  peculiar  zeft  to  their  refearches.     They 

found 
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ibund  the  circcea  Alpina  near  their  own 
houfe ;  the  ftftuca  mvipara  chiefly  on  the 
mountains ;  the  vicia  fylvatica  in  Culgarth 
woods,  and  near  Kefwick  ;  the  drofera  lon- 
gt folia,  near  Kefwick  ;  very  large  fpecimens 
of  the  fa.vifraga  Jkllaris,  in  Crofs  Fell,  in 
Patterdale;  a  great  variety  of  lichens,  par- 
ticularly the  lichen  geographicus,  pqfchalis, 
and  ijlandiciis ;  and,  after  a  long  fearch, 
they  were  fortunate  enough  to  find  the  epi- 
medium  Alpinum  on  a  mountain  called  Sad- 
dleback, near  Thirlkeld. 

On  as  fair  a  day  in  fummer  as  the  {\m 
eter  enlivened  with  his  beams,  and  while 
the  warmth  was  mitigated  by  the  weftern 
breezes,  the  Colonel  and  Emily  were  induced 
to  extend  their  walk  farther  than  ufual. 
They  purfued  a  winding  path  by  the  fide  of 
the  lake ;  no  milts  obfcured  their  extenfive 
profpecr,  every  objecl  was  diftinftly  vifible, 
the  rocks,  cliffs,  groves,  and  fcattered  cot- 
tages were  clear  to  the  view.  The  dark 
f^oeflbs  of  the  mountains  were  contrafted  by 
itreams  of  golden  light,  the  deep  blue  of  the 
S  iky 
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iky  was  chequered  with  lieecy  clouds ;  th# 
nearer  mountains  were  tinged  with  foft 
azure,  and  the  more  remote  with  faint 
purple.  Cattle  and  fheep,  iingle  or  in 
groups,  were  difperfed  among  fome  of  the 
meadows,  enamelled  with  grafs  and  flowers ; 
and  in  others,  the  mowers  were  bufy  in 
cutting  the  grafs — a  circumitance  which  gave 
life  to  the  varied  landfeape. 

Kefwick  Lake,  unruffled  by  the  gentleft 
breeze,  was  a  perfect  mirror,  and  reflected 
in  their  native  colours  the  mountains,  rocks, 
and  woods,  that  adorned  its  indented  mar- 
gin. Swelled  by  the  heavy  rains  tliajt  bad 
lately  fallen,  the  cataract  of  Lowdore  was 
loud  and  full  ;  it  precipitated  the  ample  river 
of  Wattcnlath  in  a  frothy  expanfe  of  water 
between  the  towering  and  pointed  rocks, 
from  whofe  filTures  role  tall  and  verdant  fep- 
iings  of  elm  and  oak ;  the  torrent,  in  dafliiojj 
and  broken  ftreams,  rolled  impetupufly  .down 
to  its  loweft  ftage,  where  it  formed  a  iheet 
of  white  foam,  and  mixed  with  the  waters 
of  the  lake.  The  fpray,  reflecting  iUe  fun- 
beams 
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beams,   prefented  part  of  the  arch  of  a  bril- 
liant rainbow. 

As  they  proceeded  gently  along  the  road, 
that  traced  the  waving  line  of  the  lake's 
margin,  her  father  pointed  out  to  Emily  thefe 
various  objects.  They  were  fo  beautiful  as 
to  relieve  her  melancholy  reflections  and 
raife  her  fpirits ;  fhe  felt,  that  nature  feen 
under  fuch  an  enchanting  afpect,  was  indeed 
flifficient  to  drive  away 

'       ^ "  All  fadnefs— but  dcfpair." 


Leaving  the  border  of  the  lake,  a  wind- 
ing path  between  the  mountains  led  them 
to  the  cottage  of  Dame  Fiowerdale,  the  mo- 
ther of  Fannv.  She  was  an  a^ed  widow, 
and  had  been  a  fervant  in  the  family  of 
Dr.  Harriot.  Her  houie  ftood  at  the  foot 
of  a  mofs-covered  rock;  it  was  neat  and 
white-warned,  and  the  woodbines  climbed 
around  the  windows.  In  her  wrinkled  face 
might  be  traced  the  expreffion  of  content  and 
cheerfulnefs,  and  in  her  drefs  was  the  ap- 
pearance 
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pearance  of  decent  poverty;  ilie  fat  fpinnincr 
at  her  door,  and  was  tinging  a  plaintive  long, 
as  her  wheel  turned  round. 

As  Emily  approached,  a  remarkably  pretty 
fpaniel  at  firft  barked,  and  then  came  fawn- 
ing upon  her,  as  if  ilie  was  an  old  ac- 
quaintance, and  Emily  fancied  fhe  had  feen 
the  dog  before.  She  inquired  whofe  it  was  ; 
"  that  dog,"  faid  Dame  Flowerdale,  "  his 
name  is  Rover,  once  belonged  to  Matter 
Marriot;  we  always  kept  it  for  him  when 
he  went  from  home."  "  Did  Mr.  Marriot 
ever  corne  here,"  faid  Emily,  fighing,  "  O 
yes,"  replied  the  old  dame,  "  very  often 
before  he  went  to  fea :  I  ihall  never  forget 
his  goodnefs,  for  when  my  poor  hufband  was 
ill,  he  came  almoft  evcrv  day,  and  brought 
him  either  a  nice  piece  of  meat,  or  a  little 
wine  from  his  father's  houfe :  he  always 
fpoke  kindly  to  me,  and  has  given  me  many 
a  milling  out  of  his  own  pocket,  and  defired 
me  to  fay  nothing  about  it :  to  be  fure  it 
was  a  fad  rniihap,  when  I  broke  my  fpec- 
tacles,  for  I  could  not  fee  to  few,  or  read  my 

Bible; 
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Bible ;  but,  as  icon  as  I  told  him,  lie  bought 
rne  a  new  pair — fee  here  they  arc — I  cried  lb 
much  for  joy  whett  I  firft  put  them  on,  that 
I  could  not  fee  through  them  at  all.  Alas  ! 
if  that  good  youth  is  not  gone  to  Heaven,  I 
know  not  who  will  ever  ^et  there  !" 

To  this  anecdote,  fo  illuftrativc  of  true 
charity,  and  this  encomium  ib  artlefs  and 
unexpected,  the  Colonel  gladly  liftened. 
H.  Ah,"  faid  he,  u  what  alois  did  we  all  fuftain 
by  the  death  of  that  excellent  youth!  Go 
wherever  I  will,  his  praiie  is  the  theme  of 
every  tongue:  furely  fuch  acts  of  benevo- 
lence in  the  young  muft  afcend  like  the  in-- 
cenfe  of  the  morning  facririce  to  Heaven,  and 
enfure  to  them  its  choiceit  blefiings  !" 

If  fuch  was  the  echo  of  the  Colonel's  ap- 
plaufe  to  the  grateful  tribute  of  the  aged 
widow,  what  muft  have  been  the  feelings  of 
his  daughter !  The  words  me  heard  were 
like  the  ft  rains  of  plaintive  rnufic,  that  foften 
the  anguifli  of  recollection,  which  they 
awaken  in  the  breaft.  She  earneftly  gazed 
upon  the  old  woman,  then  penfively  hung 

her 
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her  head,  as  the  image  of  her  loft  Edward 
role  to  her  mind  :  at  lait  me  diverted  her 
ibrrow,  by  laviihing  ha'  eareiles  upon  the 
dQg  :  me  killed  him  in  a  tranfport  of  tender- 
nefs,  was  delighted  at  her  father  inviting 
Dame  Flowerdale  to  dine  at  Lorton  Houfe 
every  Sunday  ;  "  and  pray,"  ilxid  Emily  in 
a  whiiper,  when  they  left  her — "  always  re- 
member to  bring  Rover  with  you/' 

Each  winding  walk,  each  ihady  tree,  each 
lofty  mountain,  reminded  Emily  of  former 
days,  and  of  places  where  fhe  had  con- 
verfed  with  Edward.  Mrs.  Wilfon,  by  re- 
peated and  teizing  letters  to  her  and  her 
father,  ftill  continued  to  orels  her  to  marrv 
Sir  Lionel  Wager. — Thus  foliciteci  upon  a 
very  unpleafant  fuhjeci",  and  frequently  re- 
minded of  her  lofs,  her  iituation  required 
the  exerciie  of  all  her  fortitude  to  prevent 
her  linking  into  confirmed  d-efponden-cy. 
She  fometimes  looked  -upon  the  worM  as  ft 
vaft  void,  in  which  her  heart  felt  little  or  nt) 
intereft, — -except  when  fhe  thought  of  ^her 
father. 

chap. 
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Time  is  become  the  mefiengcr  of  joy; 

He  wipes  the  tear  from  off  the  mourner's  check, 

And  turns  that  tear  to  rapture.  A". 


1  h  e  contrivances  of  the  deceitful  are  often 
as  fhallow  as  they  are  malicious.  Mrs. 
Wilfon,  and  her  affociate  the  Kqjght,  might 
calculate  upon  the  uncertainty  of  news  from 
Egypt,  but  they  could  not  prevent  the  ar- 
rival of  letters.  Some  time  after  the  return 
of  Emily  to  Lorton  Houfe,  two  letters  were 
brought  to  the  village  from  Edward,  one  for 
herfelf,  and  another  for  his  father.  Emily 
could  fcarcely  truft  the  evidence  of  her  eyes, 
when  fhe  faw  the  well  known  hand-writing 
and  feal :  for  fome  time  fhe  did  not  venture 
to  open  her  letter,  till  Mrs.  Mapleton  en- 


couraged 
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courafeed  her  to  break  the  feal.  She  read 
with  tranfpcrt — that  Edward  was  perfectly 
well,  and  unalterably  attached  to  her ;  and 
Mrs.  Mapleton  confirmed  her  joy  by  re- 
marking this  letter  had  a  date  fubfequent  to 
that,  which  had  conveyed  to  Dr.  Marriot  the 
account  of  his  ion's  death.. 

Jn  a  lliort  time  Dr.  Marriot  arrived  at 
LortonHoufe;  he  found  the  ladies  by. them- 
felves,  and  read  his  letter  to  them,  as  well 
as  his  *  imperfect  fight  would  allow  him; 
and  had  it  not  been  for  this  defect,  he  mule 
have  fully  witnefTed  the  overflowing  delight 
of  Emily,  now  rifmg  from  deep  dejection 
to  the  fummit  of  gladnefs. 

On  the  return  of  the  Colonel  the  joyful 
tidings  were  communicated  to  him,  and  the 
congratulations  made  to  Dr.  Marriot  were 
cordial  and  unbounded.  The  tranluion  was 
eafy  and  obvious  from  Edward's  preferva- 
tion  to  Edward's  merit:  upon  that  topic, 
Colonel  Lorton  was  copious  and  ardent. 
Actuated  by  his  accuftomed  generonty  of 
ientiment,    he   praiied   Edward   Marriot    in 

terms 
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terms  fo  handibme  for  his  general  good  con- 
duct,  and  particularly  for  having  facrificed 
his  own  comfort  to  a  principle  of  filial  duty, 
by  leaving  his  native  country  at  his  father's 
requeit,  that  they  affected  Emily  with  pain- 
ful rapture.  Pier  feelings  were  too  powerful 
for  longer  concealment ;  no  fooner  was  Dr. 
Marriot  gone,  than  fhe  confefled  the  whole 
of  her  fecret  attachment,  firft  to  her  aunt, 
and  then  to  her  father. 

The  fcene  which  followed  may  be  ima- 
gined more  eafily,  than  defcribed :  the  af- 
fectionate father  embraced  his  daughter, 
wiped  away  her  itreaming  tears,  relieved  her 
tender  forrow,  and  mildly  chided  her  for  her 
long  concealment  of  the  perfon,  on  whom  ihe 
had  fixed  her  affections.  "  The  letters  juft 
received,"  faiu  he,  "  have  reftored  our  tran- 
quillity— but  how  are  we  to  account  for  that, 
which  made  us  fo  wretched  ?  It  is  a  dark,  and 
I  fufpect  a  malicious  affair :  I  do  not  defpair 
of  difcovering  and  finding  means  to  punifli 
its  wicked  authors."  He  affured  Emily,  that 
although  he  had  always  been  ambitious  to 

continue 
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continue  the  honour  of  his  antient  family 
*»v  her  marrying  fuitably  with  her  rank,  yet 
be  was  willing  to  concede  his  wifhes  to  her 
choice,  iince  it  was  fallen  upon  a  perfon  of 
fuch  lingular  merit. 

f*  Why,"  faid  he,  "  mould  I  oppofe  the 
current  of  your  inclination — hvfat  ihould  I 
rxercife  fever ity,  or  rather  injuitice,  and  not 
allow  vou  to  value  Edward  for  his  ocvti 
virtues,  while  I,  influenced  perhaps  too  much 
by  the  pride  of  anceftry,  value  rniifdf  upon 
the  virtues  of  others  ?" 

The  kind  exprefhons  of  her  father  thus 
eheriftiing  her  darling  hopes,  lately  fo  fickly 
and  drooping,  refembled  the  foft  ihowers  of 
May  reviving  the  bloffoms,  parched  by  the 
cold  winds  of  a  frofty  fpring. 

Emily  retired  to  her  apartment,  in  a  frame 
of  mind  to  which  ihe  had  been  long  a 
ftran^er;  a  thou  (and  images  of  tendernef*. 
affection,  and  happinefs  gleamed  before  her 
fancy;  lhe  addrefTed  her  prayers  to  the  Al- 
mighty, and  craved  his  blcffing  to  reward  her 
father's  unremitting  affection. 

She 
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She  thus  obtained  a  itate  of  compofure 
and  inward  joy,  after  a  long  depreffion  of 
fpirits.  From  her  windows  ihe  commanded 
a  view  of  an  extenfive  horizon,  bounded  by 
the  dark  outline  of  the  fhadowy  mountains. 
The  clouds  were  gradually  difpe  fing,  the 
planet  Venus  led  the  van  of  the  ftarry  train, 
and  fhone  with  peculiar  brilliancy ;  and 
Emily  was  delighted  to  find  a  poem  that 
harmonifed  with  her  prelent  thoughts. 

An  Addrefs  to  the  Planet  Venus. 

Faireft  of  ftars  that  <icm  the-night ! 

Rich  in  the  Sun's  reflected  light, 

What  earth-born  diamond's  polihYJ  blaze 

Can  vie  with  thy  celeftial  rays? 

Thee  with  more  tranfport  I  i'urvey 

Than  all  the  gaudy  fcencs  of  day — 

Scenes  that  no  lenient  balm  impart 

To  foothe  the  anguifn  of  the  heart : 

Say^— does  thy  circling  orb  contain 

The  orange  grove,  and  verdant  plain, 

Where  youths,  and  blue-ey'd  nymphs  advance 

To  weave  the  mazes  of  the  dance  ? 

Where  the  lhrill-ton'd  nightingale 

Warbles  in  the  laurel  vale, 

Water'd  by  the  filver  tide 

Of  ftreams  that  murmur,  as  they  glide. 

When: 
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Where  the  jafmines  thick  entwine 
Their  boughs  with  flaunting  eglantine, 
Whofe  duiky  fhades  and  flowers  among7 
The  turtles  fwell  their  amorous  fong. 
Such  groves  of  old  in  Cyprus  ifle, 
Venus  !  were  gladdcn'd  by  thy  fmile  ; 
When  the  fond  fwain,  and  blufliing  mai<i 
Rofes  enwreath'd  with  lilies  laid 
Upon  thy  confecrated  fhrine, 
To  prove  a  tendernefs  like  mine  ; 
And  Hymen,  blithe  with  myrtle  bands 
Prepar'd  to  bind  their  willing  hands. 
Alonzo  !  how  thy  image  dear 
Calls  to  my  eyes  the  ready  tear, 
To  think — that  far  from  Love,   and  me, 
You  brave  the  perils  of  the  fea. 
Perchance  as  nightly  watch  you  keep, 
This  orb  reflected  in  the  deep, 
This  moment  may  engage  your  view, 
And  while  1  fondly  think  on  you, 
Our  eyes,  and  thoughts  may  focial  fly 
To  the  fame  diamond  of  the  iky. 
How  happy  fhould  my  love  once  more 
Prefs  with  quick  ftep  his  fiative  fhore ; 
With  me  to  rural  (hades  retire, 
There  cherifli  foft  affection's  fire  ; 
And  may  that  fire,   O  Venus,  fhine 
As  bright,  as  pure,  as  long  as  thine  !• 

vol.  ii,  p  CHAP. 
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For  fuch  the  bounteous  Providence  of  Heaven 

In  every  breaft  implanting  the  defire 

Of  objecls  new  and  ftrange,  to  urge  us  on 

With  unremitted  labour  to  purfue 

Thofe  facred  ftores  that  wait  the  ripening  foul 

In  truth's  exhauftlefs  bofom.     What  need  word? 

To  paint  its  power?   For  this  the  daring  youth 

Breaks  from  his  weeping  father's  anxious  arms, 

In  foreign  climes  to  rove.  Akexside, 


While  Emily  was  thus  recovering  her 
fpirits,  Edward,  the  fubject  of  her  molt 
tender  thoughts,  was  purfuing  his  voyage 
and  travels  with  well-directed  curiofity. 

The  coafts  near  the  Levant  prefented  no 
objecls  in  his  opinion  Xo  deferring  notice  as 

Judea, 
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Judea,  on  account  of  its  intimate  connection 
with  the  Holy  Scriptures.     With  a  Bible  in 
his  hand  he  furveyed  many  fpots   defcribed 
by  the  infpired  writers.     Influenced  by  feel- 
ings of  veneration,  limilar  to  thofe  formerly 
experienced   by  the  pious  pilgrims,  he  ex- 
plored the  city  of  Jerufalem,  and  afcended 
Mount  Calvary,   where  the  Saviour  of  the 
World    fuffered   for   the   fins    of    mankind. 
Upon    the   hallowed   fpot   now    ftands   the 
church   of   the  Holy   Sepulchre,    refpe£ted 
even  by  the  molt  zealous  followers  of  Ma- 
homet.    Nor  did  he  neglect  to  repair  to  the 
Mount  of  Olives,    from  whence   our  Lord 
pronounced  the  memorable    prophecy    ful- 
filled in  the  deftruclion  of  Jerufalem  by  the 
Romans,  and  in  the  difperfion  of  the  Jews 
among  all  nations — and    from   whence  his 
difciples    afterwards    beheld    his    afcenfion 
into  Heaven. 

Captain  Wallis  afterwards  failed  to  Pto- 
lemais,  or  St.  Jean  D'Acre,  whofe  moulder- 
ing towers  are  warned  by  the  billows  of  the 
fea.     As  Edward  exulted  in  every  inftance 
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of  the  martial  glory  of  his  countrymen, 
gratifying  was  the  remembrance,  that  the 
valour  of  Britons  had  been  repeatedly  dil- 
played  in  this  place.  Upon  thefe  walls 
Richard  the  Firft,  King  of  England,  named 
for  his  courage  Cceur  tie  Lion,  planted  the 
banner  of  the  Crofs  during  the  fecond  Cru- 
fade ;  and  here  the  gallant  Sir  Sidney  Smith, 
with  a  fmall  party  of  marines  and  failors, 
checked  the  progrefs  of  a  French  army,  and 
compelled  the  ambitious  Bonaparte  to  aban- 
don his  darling  project  of  the  conqueft  of 
Syria. 

They  paffed  the  iflands  of  Cyprus  and 
Candia,  both  fubject  to  the  Turks,  failed  up 
the  Archipelago,  faw  various  Greek  iflands, 
and  reached  the  Hellefpont.  The  oppofite 
ihores  of  Seftos  and  Abydos  reminded  them 
of  the  unhappy  loves  of  Hero  and  Leander, 
defcribed  in  the  pathetic  ftrains  of  Mu- 
fajus.  The  view  of  the  plain  of  Troy  re- 
called many  of  the  glowing  defcriptions  of 
Homer  in  the  Iliad — the  beautiful  Helen 
pointing  out  the  Chiefs  of  the  Grecian  army, 

from 
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from  the  walls  of  Troy — the  mournful  part- 
ing of  Hector  and  Andromache,  and  the 
ftern  Achilles,  relenting  at  the  fight  of  the 
venerable  Priam  proftrate  at  his  feet,  and 
iupplicating  him  to  reftore  the  body  of  his 
ion  Hector. 

Edward  was  convinced,  that  poetry  may 
take  fome  of  her  nobleft  flights  from  the  ground 
of  truth;  as  he  obferved  many  objects  corre- 
fponding,  even  at  this  remote  diftance  of  time, 
with  the  geographical  iketches  of  the  Grecian 
bard.  "  Yonder,"  faid  he,  to  his  friend 
Captain  Wallis,  who  enjoyed  fuch  a  prof- 
peel:  as  much  as  himfelf,  "  is  Mount  Ida 
commanding  from  its  lofty  fummits  a  wide 
view  of  the  fubjeel;  plains,  and  the  azure 
and  broad  Hellefpont ;  down  the  fides  of  this 
claflic  mountain  flowed  the  Simois  and  Sca- 
mander,  now  reduced  to  fcanty  ftreams, 
and  probably  beneath  the  lofty  mounds  of 
earth  we  fee  before  us,  many  of  the  illuftrious 
Chiefs  of  Greece  and  Troy  were  buried." 

"  How  do  thefe  fcenes  remind  me  of  my 
obligations  to  that  moft  original,  and  moil 

fublime 
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fublime  of  all  poets,  the  great  Maeonian 
bard,  for  his  beautiful  views  of  nature,  his 
nice  difcriminations  of  character,  his  vivid 
defcriptions  of  the  pafiions,  all  conveyed  in 
the  moft  exprefiive  and  harmonious  language 
that  ever  flowed  from  mortal  lips.  How 
gladiy,  now  I  am  in  this  part  of  the  world, 
would  I  repair 

To  Argos  fam'd  for  fteeds,  for  beauty  more  ; 

or  to  any  other  of  the  rival  cities  either  in  Eu- 
rope or  Afia,  that  contended  for  the  honour  of 
his  birth;  if  I  could  afcertain  which  of  them 
had  the  beft  claim  to  that  diftinction.  But 
vain  is  my  fearch — antiquity  has  buried  the 
fubjeci  in  the  darkelt  oblivion ;  we  muft 
therefore  confider  the  works  of  Komer,  ag 
we  did  the  waters  of  the  Nile  in  Egypt; 
while  puiiuing  its  majeftic  courfe,  it  fertilizes 
the  foil,  and  flowers  and  fruits  in  abundance 
fpring  up  under  its  prolific  influence ;  but 
its  fource  is  unknown  and  obicure ; — perhaps 
is  undifcoverable." 

5  They 
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They  palled  the  rocky  iflands  of  Marmora, 
through  the  narrow  fea  of  that  name.  The 
■waves  were  dark,  over  which  the  fhip  glided 
with  a  fwift  and  fteady  courfe,  while  the 
ragged  fummits  of  the  rocks  were  brightened 
by  the  mild  radiance  of  the  moon. 

Nothing  could  exceed  the  grandeur  of  the 
varied  profpects,  as  they  failed  up  the  Hel- 
lefpont,  or  fea  of  the  Dardanelles,  and 
viewed  on  one  fide  the  cultivated  mores  of 
Europe,  and  on  the  other  the  wild  and  de- 
folate  plains  of  Alia.  Olympus  topped  with 
mow,  famed  by  the  poets  as  the  refidence  of 
the  heathen  gods,  appeared  elevated  far 
above  the  long  range  of  the  Afiatic  moun- 
tains. They  approached  the  caftle  of  the 
Seven  Towers,  which  feemed  to  rife  out  of 
the  water  with  an  air  of  antique  grandeur. 
Carrying  an  eafy  fail,  they  palled  near  the  gar- 
dens of  the  feraglio,  where  the  fair  females  of 
Georgia  and  Circarlia  are  confined  within 
lofty  walls,  dependant  on  the  defpotic  will 
and  caprice  of  the  Grand  Signor ;  and  where 
the  captive  Fatima,  clofely  watched  by  his 

devoted 
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devoted  ilaves,  in  vain  looks  through  the 
grated  window  of  her  apartment,  with  a 
figh  for  that  fweet  freedom,  which  fhe  fees  the 
fongfters  of  the  furroimding  groves  enjoy. 

The  profpect  of  Conftantinople  began  to 
open  fully  to  the  view.  This  city  is,  by  way 
of  eminence,  very  properly  called  the  Port,  as 
it  pofTefTes  advantages  for  navigation  and  com- 
merce fuperior  to  any  other  harbour  in  the 
world.  It  rifes  from  the  lea  to  the  lofty 
fummits  of  feven  hills  covered  with  build- 
ings, and  the  whole  place  appears  one 
grand  aifemblage  offplendid  objects,  extend- 
ing over  a  fpace  of  about  twelve  miles,  and 
diverfified  by  towers,  palaces,  mofques,  baths, 
and  caravanleras?  interfperfed  with  gardens 
and  groves. 

As  they  were  approaching  within  full 
profpect  of  this  magnificent  city,  the  fun, 
obfcured  at  its  firft  rifmg,  gradually  broke 
through  the  clouds,  and  poured  its  brightnefs 
around :  its  beams  illumined  the  minarets 
and  gilded  domes  of  the  mofques;  the 
breezes  gently  fwelled  the  fails,  and  curled 

the 
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the  verdant  waves ;  and  the  foft  and  balmy 
air  was  perfumed  with  the  mingled  fragrance 
of  oranges,  pomegranates,  and  aromatic 
fhrubs  that  grew  on  the  floping  banks  clofe 
to  the  margin  of  the  fea. 

"  This  mild  climate,  and  thefe  luxurious 
fcenes,"  faid  Edward,  "  delightful  as  they 
are  in  themfelves,  lofe  more  than  half  their 
charms,  as  their  poffeffors  are  fubjeft  to 
the  miieries  and  the  reftraints  of  a  moft  de- 
fpotic  government.  The  inftant  the  Grand 
Signor  gives  the  fignal,  the  fatal  bow-ftring 
is  applied  to  the  neck  of  any  one  of  his 
fubjects,  whether  innocent  or  guilty.  The 
prince  is  a  tyrant,  and  his  people  are  not  only 
flaves,  but  fanatics ;  and  their  religious  en- 
thuliafin  prompts  them  to  oppreffion,  and  to 
cruelty.  What  though  the  banner  of  Ma- 
homet bears  the  bright  and  glittering  cref- 
cent,  this  is  no  emblem  of  the  light  of  know- 
ledge,  or  of  virtue  in  its  fupporters. 

Dark  are  the  minds  of  the  Muflulmen, 
and  jealous  and  ferocious  are  their  tempers ; 
elle  why  do  they  immure  fa  many  women 

in 
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in  hopelefs  confinement,  and  place  fo  heavy 
a  yoke  upon  the  necks  of  the  Christian 
Greeks  ?  Alas  !  their  triumph  over  our  holy 
religion  is  too  evident  in  eve^y  object  we 
behold  :  obferve  with  what  hafte  the  votaries 
of  the  falfe  prophet  of  Arabia  are  crowding 
into  the  mofque  of  St.  Sophia,  refplendent 
with  its  golden  cupola.  It  was  once  a  Chris- 
tian, temple,  diftinguifhed  by  the  facred 
fymbol  of  the  crofs,  and  its  walls  once  re- 
echoed the  praifes  of  the  Redeemer  of  Man- 
kind." 

"  I  fuppofe,"  faid  Captain  Wallis,  "  we 
may  trace  in  the  vices,  divifions,  and  contefts 
of  the  Chriftians  after  the  reign  of  Conftan- 
tine  the  Great,  the  principal  caufes,  that  led 
the  way  to  the  fuccefs  of  Mahomet  in  the 
propagation  of  his  religion." 

"  You  are  right,"  replied  Edward,  "  and 
we  cannot  be  much  furprized  at  the  wide 
extent  of  this  delufion,  when  we  confider  how 
compulfory  a  method  was  ufed  to  fpread  it, 
and  how  artfully  its  precepts  were  adapted  to 
the  cuftoms  of  the  Ealtern  people. 

"  What 
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"  What  would  you  think,  my  dear  Capt 
tain,    of  p  which    made  its  way,    and 

reached  a  diitant  port  in  oppofition  to  wind 
and  tide  and  adverfe  ftorms.  Such  ob- 
ftacles  did  the  Chriftian  religion  furmount; 
it  mult  therefore  be  of  divine  origin.  Our 
bleffed  Saviour  commanded  his  difciples  to 
preach  it ;  and  wronderful  to  obferve !  ignorant, 
illiterate,  and  humble  as  they  were,  for  fome 
were  fifhennen,  and  others  tent-makers,  they 
planted  it  in  a  very  fhort  time  in  the  cities 
of  Europe  and  Afia,  when  moft  enlightened 
by  learning  and  philofophy;  and  this  pur- 
pofe  they  effected  in  oppofition  to  the  preju- 
dices of  the  vulgar,  the  arguments  of  the 
wife,  and  the  power  of  kings. 

"  Had  Mahomet  fuch  formidable  enemies 
to  contend  with  r  No,  indeed ;  and  fo  far  was 
he  from  oppofing  the  tide  of  popular  preju- 
dices, that  he  fwam  with  it.  So  far  from  de- 
pending on  divine  affiftance,  he  had  recourfe 
to  the  molt  obvious  and  fummary  human  me- 
thods to  enfure  fuccefs  to  his  projects.  He 
took  his  Koran  in  one  hand,,  and  brandifhed 

his 
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his  fcimitar  with  the  other ;  and  thofe  con* 
verts  whom  he  could  not  gain  by  perfuafion, 
he  fecured  by  arms.  Had  he  not  employed 
force  to  effect  his  purpofe,  his  name  would 
never  have  been  known  beyond  the  confines 
of  Medina,  the  place  of  his  birth;  nor 
fhould  we  ever  have  heard  of  the  prophet 
of  Arabia,  or  his  pretended  million.'' 

They  explored  the  lhores  of  Greece,  now 
called  Romelia,  and  haftcned  to  Athens. 
From  the  rocky  fteep  of  the  Acropolis  or  Ci- 
tadel, they  viewed  the  temples  and  other  an- 
tient  public  buildings,  magnificent  even  in 
ruins.  The  profpect  recalled  to  their  remem- 
brance the  brighteft  periods  of  Grecian  glory. 
The  mean  houfes  of  the  modern  Greeks, 
Supported  by  the  lofty  colonnades,  and  fculp- 
tured  pillars  of  antient  temples,  are  melan- 
choly emblems  of  degeneracy  of  character 
and  the  decline  of  the  arts. 

"  If  I  did  not  give  full  credit,"  laid  the 
Captain  to  Edward,  as  they  were  walking 
through  the  ftreets  of  Athens,  "  to  the  ac- 
counts  recorded  in  hiftory,  I  could  not  be- 
lieve 
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lieve  the  mean  and  flavifh  wretches  whom 
we  here  fee,  fubmitting  like  beafts  of  bar- 
then  to  the  blows  of  the  Turks,  to  be  the 
descendants  of  thofe  high-fpirited  and  martial 
people,  the  antient  Greeks." 

"  Add  to  the  evidence  of  hiftory,"  faid 
Edward,  "  two  other  proofs,  which  may 
contribute  to  fettle  the  point.  You  may 
trace  in  their  converfation,  corrupt  as  it  is, 
much  of  the  language  of  the  old  Athenians, 
and  you  may  fee  in  their  fine  and  intelligent 
faces  a  ftriking  refemblance  of  the  antient 
coins,  medals,  and  ftatues." 


CHAP. 
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-Thus  the  Cecropian  bee 


Taftes  the  fweet  cup  of  every  fragrant  flower. 

And  laden  with  Hymettus'  honied  fpoils, 

Win os  to  her  native  hive  her  airy  way.  A. 


c<  What  a  happy  privilege  have  we  lately 
enjoyed,"  faid  Edward  to  Captain  "VVallis, 
cC  when  we  trod  the  claffic  ground  once  in- 
habited by  the  nobleft  people  in  the  world ! 
How  did  thefe  antient  Greeks  foar  above 
the  reft  of  their  fpecies !  they  were  alike  dif- 
tinguiilied  by  genius,  valour,  and  an  enthu- 
fiaftic  love  of  liberty.  They  excelled  in 
every  effort  of  the  human  mind.  The  epic, 
lyric,  tragic,  and  paftoral  Mufes  were  equally 
favourable  to  the  fancy  of  their  Poets:  their 
Orators  pleaded  with  all  the  perfuafion  that 

eloquence 
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tloquence  could  infpife  :  their  Painters  and 
Sculptors  represented  the  perfect  images 
of  Strength,  of  Beautv,  and  of  PafTion 
on  the  flowing  canvas,  and  the  Parian 
marble :  their  Philofophers  taught  the  fub- 
Hirie  truths  of  Science  and  Morality,  and 
their  Hiitorians  have  perpetuated  ibme  of 
the  beft  human  exploits,  by  recording  the 
magnanimous  exertions  of  their  countrymen 
in  the  fervice  of  freedom  and  independence, 
and  their  triumphs  over  the  tyrants  of  the 
Eaft  who  attempted  to  enilave  them. 

11  But  thefe  antient  Greeks  appear  in  the 
moft  engaging  light,  and  merit  the  fulleft 
meafure  of  our  praile,  when  considered  as 
the  Inftructors  of  the  weitern  world.  We 
endeavour  to  catch  the  fpirit  of  their  Poets, 
we  collect  examples  of  virtue  from  their 
Hiftorians,  and  we  learn  the  leflbns  of  wif- 
dom  from  their  Sas;es.  Antient  Greece  has 
imparted  to  us  the  true  principles  of  Taite? 
not  only  in  literature,  but  in  various  arts, 
whether  ufeful  or  ornamental.  Their  archi- 
tecture is  our  model,  when  we  erect  build- 


ings 
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ings  in  the  pureft  ftile — no  drefs  of  the 
fair  is  thought  lb  graceful  as  the  Grecian 
Coftume,  and  no  decorations  fo  elegant  as 
thofe  borrowed  from  Grecian  defigns. 

"  In  the  character  and  manners,"  conti- 
nued Edward,  "  of  thefe  noble  people,  is  it 
our  national  vanity,  or  is  it  Truth  itfelf,  that 
caules  us  to  fee  a  reiemblance  to  the  natives 
of  Great  Britain  ?  We  purfue  fimilar  paths 
of  icience  and  philofophy,  and  endeavour  to 
excel  in  all  their  elegant  arts :  we  afpire  to 
that  urbanity  and  refinement  of  manners, 
which  arofe  out  of  their  general  intercourfe 
with  mankind.  Like  them  we  increafe  our 
luxuries  by  extenfive  commerce,  and  enlarge 
our  dominions  by  the  valour  of  our  failors. 
We  feem  to  have  reached  that  pitch  of  pro- 
fperity,  from  which  they  began  to  decline 
into  degeneracy :  let  us  take  care  to  pre- 
ferve  our  pofition ;  and  how  can  this  por- 
tion be  better  maintained,  than  by  the  uni- 
form practice  of  every  religious  and  moral 
duty;  by  guarding  our  incomparable  Con- 
ftitution,  with  unremitting  vigilance,  againft 

the 
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the  ainuilts  of  all  its  enemies ;  and  by  the 
Great  letting  the  belt  examples  to  their  in- 
feriors— by  the  Inftru&ors  of  youth  teach- 
ing this   leiTon    to  the   riling   generation — 

1  THAT  THE  PATH  OF  VlRTUE  ALONE  LEADS 

to  Happiness.'  If  thefe  methods  be  not 
carefully  purfued,  the  fun  of  Britifh  glory 
will  let;  and  whether  we  have  refembled 
antient  Greece  or  not  in  our  progrefs  to 
glory,  we  mall  certainly  be  like  it  in  our 
decline  and  decav ;  and  we  mail  lole — irre- 
coverably  lofe,  our  high)  our  preeminent 
rank  among  the  nations  of  Europe ;  for 
whatever  mallow  reafoners  may  argue  to 
the  contrary,  the  political  power  of  a  country, 
hi  order  to  he  durable,  muft  be  infeparably 
wnnecled  with  religious  and  moral  excel- 
knee." 

Such  were  the  remarks  made  by  Edward 
to  Captain  Wallis,  as  they  continued  their 
courfe  in  the  Mediterranean.  The  ifland 
of  Sicily  appeared  gradually  to  rife  out  of 
the  fea,  and  Mount  Etna  towered  majeftic 
above  all  the  varied  profpects  of  land  and 

vol.  it.  o,  ocean. 
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ocean.  Light  clouds  floated  in  the  air  far 
below  its  fummit,  while  the  volumes  of  blue 
finokc,  iiiuing  from  its  crater,  flowly  afcended, 
and  teemed  to  connect  the  earth  with  the 
heavens. 

Wherever  Edward  arrived  in  the  courfe 
of  this  intereiting  voyage,  with  whatever 
fociety  he  mixed,  however  gay  the  face  of 
nature,  or  beautiful  the  works  of  art,  ltill 
the  love  of  his  father,  his  Emily,  aa4  his 
native  country,  was  fo  far  from  being  undi- 
minifhed,  that  in  proportion  to  his  diftanre 
from  the  mores  of  Great  Britain,  the  greater 
proved  their  influence,  the  more  powerful 
their  attractions.  Thus  the  needle,  once 
touched  with  the  loaditone,  may  be  directed 
to  any  quarter  of  the  compafs ;  but  left  to 
itfelf,  it  inclines  to  one  point,  and  fixes  in- 
variably there. 

He  often  lamented-  that  he  poflefled  fa 
few  tokens  of  Emily's  love.  A  bunch  of 
lavender,  tied  by.  her  own  hands  with  a  nar- 
row blue  ribbon,  a  glove,  and  a  drawing, 
were  all  the  prefents  he  had.  He  frequently 
8  looked 
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looked  at  the  drawing  with  fond  attention — ■ 
the  fubjecl;  was  the  Fair  Maid  of  Corinth, 
and  it  brought  to  his  mind  the  pleafing  re- 
membrance of  his  fitting  by  Emily's  fide  in 
the  hermitage  one  beautiful  evening  in  the 
fummer,  when  fhe  copied  this  drawing  from 
one  of  his  own.  He  often  ftole  awav  from 
his  companions  to  his  cabin,  to  enjoy  the 
fight  of  thefe  treafures,  and  then  locked 
them  up  with  as  much  vigilance,  and  more 
heartfelt  pleafure,  than  the  mifer  fecures  his 
bags  of  hoarded  gold. 

They  foon  came  within  fight  of  Malta, 
Its  firft  appearance  is  fingular  and  ftriking. 
The  whole  ifland  feems  to  confift  of  white 
rows  of  fortifications,  riling  one  above  ano- 
ther.  A  nearer  view  prefented  the  grand 
towers  and  fpires  of  Malta  and  Valetta,  and 
thofe  lines  of  formidable  batteries,  which  fet 
at  defiance  every  open  attack  of  an  enemy* 
As  they  were  failing  into  the  harbour  the 
fun  was  fetting,  the  weftern  part  of  the 
heavens  was  coloured  with  a  golden  glow, 

q<2  fo 
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fo  well  reprefentcd  in  the  pictures  of  Claude 
Loraine ;  the  whole  eaftern  quarter  of  the 
iky,  for  fome  time  after  the  fun  had  funk 
below  the  horizon,  blulhed  with  deep  crhn- 
fon,  and  the  fca,  for  a  great  extent,  was 
tinted  with  the  fame  rich  and  beautiful  co- 
lour. The  waves,  impelled  by  the  effects 
of  a  ftorm  that  had  recently  happened,  were 
ftill  high,  and  rolled  in  large  and  regular 
billows.  The  gentle  breezes,  dvin»  away 
at  the  approach  of  night,  were  favourable 
to  the  courfe  of  the  fhip,  and  the  farther 
they  proceeded  in  the  harbour,  the  more 
was  their  attention  caught  by  the  Maltefe 
and  Sicilian  failors  chanting  their  evening 
hymns  to  the  Virgin  Mary. 

Their  ftrains  were  fisnple  and  folemn,  in 
perfect  harmony  with  the  grand  profpetk 
around  ;  they  b£nt  exact  time  with  their 
oars,  and  fang  in  excellent  tune.  Captain 
Wailis  and  Edward  Harriot,  as  well  as 
many  of  the  Officers,  declared  they  never 
were  more  pleafed  at  an  Opera,  or  an  Ora- 
torio* 
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torio.  The  following  is  a  fpecimen  of  one 
of  their  hymns ;  the  fubjecl;  arofe  out  tfi 
local  circumitances,  and  it  is  curious  to  ob- 
lerve,  that,  by  an  ingenious  tranfition,  not 
uncommon  in  many  initances  in  Catholic 
Countries,  the  Maltefe  refer  to  the  mother 
of  our  blefied  Saviour  that  influence  over 
the  ocean,  which  their  Pagan  ancestors  aV 
(xibuted  to  Venus,  the  goddefs  of  Beauty. 

A  HYMN  OF  THE  MALTESE  MARINERS. 

i. 

Queen  of  the  Sea,  ordain'd  to  prove 
Our  dear  Redeemer's  filial  love, 
Bend  from  thy  ftarry  throne  above, 

O  beata  Virgin*  I 
El. 

Whene'er  the  beating  temped  roars, 
O  give  freih  vigour  to  our  oars, 
That  we  fecure  may  reach  our  mores, 

O  beata  Virgins  I 
in. 

Whene'er  the  rolling  billows  fleep, 
And  zephyrs  fan  the  level  deep, 
Chant  we,  while  all  due  rneafure  keep, 

O  beata  Virgine! 

~it.  Ye 
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IV. 

Ye  whitc-crofs  Knights,  the  facred  train, 
Look  from  your  tow'rs  that  made  the  main, 
Repeat — repeat  our  choral  ftrain, 

O  beata  Virgine ! 


CHAP. 


CHAP.  XXXIV. 


-Mufine  Meditation  moft  affects 


The  penfive  fecrecy  of  defert  cell, 
Far  from  the  cheerful  haunts  of  men,  and  herds. 

Milton. 


At  the  extremity  of  the  lawn,  in  the  front 
of  Lorton  Houfe,  there  was  a  wood,  inter- 
fered with  winding  walks.  One  of  them 
led  to  a  hermitage,  clofe  to  a  riling  bank, 
where  the  river  formed  a  natural  cafcade, 
that  foamed  and  fparkled  amid  the  dark 
rocks,  and  verdant  faplings.  Emily  had 
mperintended  the  fitting  up  this  fequeftered 
building  with  her  accuftomed  tafte.  It  was 
thatched;  the  fragrant  clutters  of  the  cle- 
matis and  lonicera  covered  the  front.  It 
was  lined  completely  within  with  moifes  of 

various 
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various  kinds;  old  painted  glafs,  of  rich 
and  vivid  hues,  adorned  the  gothic  win- 
dows, and  Emily  had,  with  her  own  hands, 
arranged  marcafites  of  various  ihapes  and 
colours,  petrifactions,  dried  plants,  and  other 
natural  curioiities,  in  the  windows,  and  along 
the  walls.  Upon  a  ruftic  table  were  the  pro- 
per appendages  of  a  hermit,  an  hour-glafs, 
crucifix,  beads,  and  a  miiral.  The  chairs  were 
made  of  plain  unbarked  branches  of  yew- 
tree,  wreathed  together;  and  in  a  recefs  were 
placed  a  well  furniflied  book- cafe  and  a 
guitar.  An  Eolian  harp  was  fixed  in  one 
of  the  windows,  and  whenever  the  breezes 
rofe,  diffufed  its  wild  and  fwelling  melodies 
through  the  grove. 

This  was  a  pleafing  retreat  at  all  hours 
of  a  fummer's  day,  but  never  more  fo,  than 
when  the  fun  glanced  his  declining  beams 
upon  the  roof,  and  gilded  the  ruftling  leaves 
of  the  fhrubs  and  trees ;  and  when,  as  the 
fhades  of  evening  drew  near,  the  woodbines 
exhaled  a  richer  fragrance  than  at  any  other 
time  of  the  day.      Hither  Emily  and  her 

aunt 
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aunt  came  fomctimes  to  read  and  work,  and 
Emily  wandered  occafionally  alone  to  in- 
dulge her  melancholy  muiings. 

Over  the  porch  of  the  Hermitage  was  a 
itone  tablet,  in  which  was  cut  the  following 
infcription. 


INSCRIPTION  AT  THE    ENTRANCE  OF  THE 
HERMITAGE, 


i. 

Stranger,  to  fmooth  thy  brow  of  care, 
To  cafe  thy  heavy  load  of  tvoes, 
Kind  Solitude  invites  thee  here, 
And  lends  her  couch  of  foft  rcpofe : 
No  noife,  no  crowds  her  fliades  moleft, 
for  here  the  turtles  build  their  neft. 

ii. 

Say,  doit  thou  glow  with  Homer's  fire  t 
Here  foar  on  Fancy's  boldelt  wing ; 
Or  canft  thou  tune  a  Sappho's  lyre, 
And  wake  to  lifo  the  echoing  firing  ? 
The  warblers  of  this  laurel  grove, 
Will  teach  thee  notes  of  joy  and  love, 

in.  Or 
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in. 

Or  doft  thou  fearch  in  Nature's  ilore 
The  glittering  fpar,  the  fpeckled  fliell, 
The  vallev  or  the  mountain  flow'r  ? 
Thefe  beauties  gaily  drefs  my  cell : 
With  lavifh  hand  fair  Flora  ftrews 
The  jasmine's  fragrant  ftars,  the  dewy  rofc, 

IV. 

Or  if  Religion  prompts  thy  foul, 

To  foar  above  thefe  earth-born  toys ; 

Low  bending  raife  thy  voice  on  high, 

And  pray  for  her  more  perfect  joys  ; 

Intruder  need'ft  thou  never  fear, 

Unlefs  fome  Angel  ftoops  from  heaven  to  hear. 

Nothing  foothed  the  mind  of  Emily  fo 
much  as  muiic ;  but  ilie  had  loft  ail  reliih 
for  lively  airs;  thofe  ihe  now  played  were 
of  a  plaintive  kind;  often  did  her  fingers 
run  wildly  over  the  keys,  and  her  whole  foul 
was  diffufed  over  her  rapturous  touch.  Some- 
times as  ihe  ftruck  out  a  voluntary,  ihe 
threw  fuch  melting  pathos  into  it,  that  her 
father  could  not  avoid  feeing  more  than  once, 

as 
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as  he  fat  oppofite  to  her,  a  tear  trickling  fall 
down  her  cheek,  and  her  bofom  heave  with 
fighs.  Doubts  and  fears  difturbed  her; 
much  time  had  elapfed  fince  me  had  heard 
of  Edward,  and  fancy  was  bufy  in  imagining 
the  worft  that  could  befal  him ;  he  might  be 
inconftant, — or  he  might  be  no  more,  as 
he  was  expofed  to  fo  many  dangers  and 
hardfhips,  engaged  in  a  hoftile  expedition, 
and  liable  to  the  maladies  of  a  hot  and  per- 
nicious climate. 

Yet,  as  a  proof,  that  however  fluctuating 
or  low  her  fpirits,  her  temper  retained  its 
original  fweetnefs,  an  incident  may  be  men- 
tioned. 

Mrs.  Goodall,  the  excellent  lady  defcribed 
in  the  Letter  on  Devotion,  had  made  Emily 
at  parting  a  prefent  of  a  beautiful  gold  watch, 
fet  round  with  pearls,  and  a  gold  chain  and 
feals.  With  this  gift  Emily  was  much  de- 
lighted— fhe  fet  a  high  value  upon  it,  and 
mowed  it  to  her  father  and  friends  with  great 
pleafure.  One  day  ihe  mhfed  it,  and  no  inr 
quiry  after  it  for  fome  time  was  fatisfactory. 

At 
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At  laft,  on  cbferving  one  of  the  fervants 
very  much  dejected,  Ihe  inquired  the  ca.ife. 
"  O  Mils,"  laid  the  girl,  bunting  into  tears — ■ 
"  your  Match — yefterday  morning  I  let  it 
fall,  and  it  is  broke  all  to  pieces,  and  fo  I 
dared  not  tell. you  where  it  was.*' 

Emily,    on  examining  it,   found  the  gl&ft 
broke,  and  the   gold  cafe  battered,   fcveral 
of   the   pearls   forced    out,    and    fome  loft. 
What  a  trial  of  temper  was  this  for  fuch  a 
watch,   fo  beautiful,    fo  highly  prized  !    She 
hefitated,  however,  not  a  moment  to  appealc 
the  for  row  of  the  girl,  who  flood  crying,  and 
hiding  her  face  with  her  apron.     "  Dry  your 
tears,"  laid  ihe,   in  a  tone  of  condefcenlion 
and  complacency,   "  I  am  not  angry— I  am 
fure  you  feel  more  than  I  do,  and  I  am  con- 
fident; from  your  general  conduct,   that  the 
fall  of  my  watch  was  the  effect  not  of  defimi, 
or  negligence,  but  of  mere  accident." 

Some  hours  in  each  day  were  employed 
in  reading  to  her  father,  and  the  feleclion  of 
books  was  left  to  her  own  choice.  Her  chief 
delight  was   poetry  : — Shakefpeare,   Milton, 

Thomfon, 
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Thomfon.  and  a  few  bards  more  modern, 
whofe  itrains  glowed  with  the  warmth  of 
f<  niibility,  were  her  favourites.  She  fome- 
times  read  aloud  to  her  father  and  aunt, 
with  peculiar  propriety,  and  her  tone  of 
voice  and  expreffion  convinced  them  how 
deeply  Ihe  was  afiecled  by  (he  fentiments 
convevcd  in  thefe  lines. 


i. 

O  WHY,  partial  Nature,  in  thy  difpenfations, 
Docs  Man  more  than  Woman  thy  tendernefs  prove? 
()  why  muftjhe  bear  without  change  the  formations, 
That  rife  in  her  bofom  from  Love,  hopele/s  Love  ? 

ir. 

Henry  ploughs  the  wide  ocean,  regardlefs  of  dangers. 
And  unfurls  the  white  fail  to  the  favouring  gale; 
Forgets  his  foft  anguifti  in  converfe  with  ftrangers, 
On  the  Rhine's  winding  mores  or  in  Amos  green  vale, 

in. 

Or  he  blunts  Cupid's  darts  with  the  gorget  of  Glory, 
And  refplendent  in  arms  feeks  the  martial  affray; 
Then  crown'd  with  frefh  laurels  recounts  his  glad  ftory, 
And  in  goblets  of  wine  drowns  the  toil  of  the  day. 

iv.  Whilft 
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IV. 

Whilft  Emma  eondemn'd  on  the  fame  fpot  to  languifli, 
Like  the  nightingale  fix'd  in  her  prifon,  a  flave, 
Finds  no  eafe  that  fweet  Liberty  gives  for  her  anguifli, 
No  relief  but  complaint,  and  no  change — but  the  grave. 


On  that  fpot  fhall  the  rofes  me  lov'd  be  feen  growing, 
On  that  fpot  fhall  her  fugitive  lover  appear, 
The  tribute  of  fighs  on  her  mem'ry  beftowing, 
And  watering  the  rofes  with  many  a  tear! 


CHAP. 


CHAP.   XXXV. 


Has  the  poor  child  a  foul  as  well  as  thou, 

As  capable  as  thine  of  pure  Religion, 

Its  humble  pra&ice  and  its  high  rewards  ? 

Then  open  to  his  eyes  the  page  of  Knowledge, 

Teach  him  the  lefibns  of  the  Book  of  Life, 

Lead  him  with  reverence  to  God's  holy  temple, 

And  train  him  in  the  fchool  of  difcipline. 

Then  will  no  more  thy  Country  mourn  her  laws 

Infring'd,  but  all  her  lowly  fons  will  feek 

Her  welfare  as  their  own. ■  A< 


Ihere  was  one  kind  of  employment  to 
which  Emily  devoted  many  of  her  leifure 
hours.  In  the  village  was  a  fmall  fchool 
for  the  cottage  children  kept  by  Mrs.  Affleck, 
a  very  refpectable  widow,  who  had  been 
well  educated,  and  had  feen  better  days. 
Hither  Emily  had  been  accuftomed  to  re- 
pair, 
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pair,  and  to  take  a  part  in  the  inftruchori 
of  the  children.  She  often  heard  them  fay 
their  leifons,  repeat  their  Catechifm,  and 
rehearfe  the  Pfalins  thev  were  to  fm<i  in 
the  church  on  the  following  Sunday.  Nor 
had  her  refidence  to  London  relaxed  her 
zeal,  or  deftroyed  her  relifh  by  any  vain  con- 
ceit or  modiih  refinement,  for  fuch  an  oc- 
cupation. 

Under  her  prefent  circumftances,  it  was 
a  plcafmg  refuge  from  her  own  thoughts  to 
aflift  her  humble  friend  two  or  three  times 
in  the  courfe  of  the  week.  Whenever  Emily 
appeared,  joy  fparkled  in  the  eyes  of  her  little 
group  of  fcholars ;  and  if  lhe  came  when 
they  were  playing  on  the  green,  in  front  of 
the  fchool-houfe,  they  left  off  to  run  to  her ; 
if  {he  appeared  during  the  time  of  ftu&y, 
when  lhe  entered  the  fchool,  they  all  rofe  up, 
nor  did  their  miitrefs  wifh  to  reftrain  the  in- 
nocent ardour  of  their  refpecl. 

The  fchool  was  regulated  with  great 
judgment  by  Mrs.  Affleck,  and  its  difcipline 
was  adapted  much  more  to  the  hopes  than 

the 
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the  fears  of  the  fcholars.  On  a  fhclf  wen 
displayed,  as  incentives  to  diligence  in  ftudy 
and  general  good  behaviour,  balls,  Vfhips, 
knives,  and  ])aper  kites  for  the  defervini: 
boys  and  dolls,  fcirTars,  and  ribbons  for 
the  girls.  Thcfe  articles  coft  little,  muf 
fpared  the  necefiity  of  many  a  correction, 
when  they  were  diftributed,  Emily  was  ge- 
nerally prefent,  and  the  countenances  of  the 
young  group  of  the  order  of  merit  beamed 
with  delight  around  her. 

Emily  often  brought  little  prefents  ot 
-cakes  and  books  for  the  moft  deferving ;  and 
they  in  their  turn,  gathered  primrofes,  cow- 
ilips,  and  other  wild  flowers,  and  contended 
who  fhould  firft  prefent  them  to  her.  One 
little  boy,  as  he  was  reading  this  pafTage  in 
the  Pfalms  to  her,  wko  mahzth  his  Angels 
[pints,  turned  fuddenly  and  laid,  looking  ho 
fall  in  the  face,  "  Are  you  not  an  Angel, 
Mils  Lorton  ?"— "  Why  do  you  think  for" 
faid  flic  •  "  becaufe,"  faid  the  boy,  "  you 
look  (o  kind,   and  talk  fo  fleetly,"     If  this 

vol.  ii.  r  was 
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was  flattery,    it  was   furely  the  flattery  of 
nature. 

The  merit  of  beneficence  is  not  complete, 
unlefs  it  be  occasionally  exercifed  at  the  ex- 
penfe  of  feme  privation  of  our  own  parti- 
cular comfort  or  luxury.  Her  father  had 
given  Emily  fome  money,  in  addition  to  her 
ufual  allowance,  as  he  wiined  to  fee  her  ap- 
pear in  a  new  drefs  on  her  birth-day.  When 
the  day  came,  fhe  made  her  appearance  at 
dinner,  dreffed  indeed,  as  Ihe  uniformly 
Was,  with  tafte  and  Simplicity,  but  not  in 
the  manner  he  expecled.  "  You  know, 
my  dear,"  faid  he,  exprefiing  in  his  looks 
fome  furprize,  "  I  am  always  happy  to  fee 
you  grace  this  happy  occafion  in  an  ap- 
propriate manner ;  why  then  do  you  difap- 
point  me?  Have  your  mantua-maker  and 
your  milliner  both  forgot  you ;  or  have  you 
forgot  yourfelf  ?" 

Emily  blufhed  and  looked  a  little  con- 
fufed ,  recovering  herfelf  however,  "  dear 
father/'  laid  Ihe,  "  if  you  wiih  to  know  the 
reafon  of  my  being  dreffed  as  I  ufually  am, 

I  will 
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I  will  tell  you, — and  I  hope  my  confefiion  will 
not  excite  your  difpleafure.  Poor  Mrs. 
Affleck  was  reduced  to  fuch  diftrefs,  becaufe 
fome  of  her  fcholars  are  greatly  in  arrears, 
and  fhe  cannot  receive  any  of  their  money 
before  harveit,  that  I  lent — that  is — gave  her 
the  money  I  received  of  you ;  and  delighted, 
as  you  know  I  always  am,  with  a  new  drefs, 
no  one  ever  gave  me  half  the  pleafure  I 
enjoyed,  when  I  put  my  purfe  into  her  grate- 
ful hands.  To  you,  deareft  father,  I  make 
this  confeffion  without  referve ;  but  I  mould 
be  forry  any  other  perfon  in  the  village  mould 
be  made  acquainted  with  poor  Mrs.  Affleck's 
wants." 

"  Generous  girl !"  exclaimed  the  Colonel, 
H  banifh  every  thought  of  my  difpleafure; 
for  your  conduct  charms  me  as  an  excellence, 
and  ftimulates  me  as  an  example.  How  often 
do  your  looks,  and  ftill  more  your  actions,  re- 
mind me  of  your  mother ! — furely  her  angelic 
ipirit  hovers  over  you  and  prompts  you  to 
fuch  acrs  of  benevolence.   May  your  virtues, 

it  2  the 
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the  exercife  of  which  conftitute  my  happineis, 
and  are  the  fubjecls  of  my  admiration, 
meet  with  their  full  fceompenfe  from  the 
Father  of  all  mercies  ["■ 


CHAP 


CHAP.    XXXVI 

..... 


Sea-circled  Malta !  from  whofe  lofty  brow, 

The  laurel  only  will  fpontaneoiis  grow, 

Which  decks  with  verdant  wreathes  from' age  to  age? 

The  Chiefs,  that  blazon  Chivalry's  fa>ir  page  : 

Thy  marble  heights  in  tow'riog  pride  difplay 

V/hite  ramparts  gilded  by  the  rifing  day; 

What  though  thy  Champions  of  the  Faith  po  more 
Repel  the  Turkim  fquadrons  from  thy  ftiore; 
What  though  thy  white- crofs  bands  with  rites  divine. 
No  more  bend  fuppliant  round  the  Baptift's  fhrine; 
Yet  Britain,  guardian  of  each  injur'd  ftate, 
Sends  her  bold  fons  to  raife  thy  finking  fate  ; 
Unfurls  her  ftandard  on  thy  rocky  throne, 
Rules  with  mild  fway  thy  children  as  her  own; 
And  pleas'd  thy  laws  inviolate  to  keep, 
With  naval  thunder  awes  thy  fubjecl  deep.  A, 


1  h  e  only  letter  Edward  received  from 
'Emily  in  the  courfe  of  his  abfence,  he 
found  at  Malta.    It  was -an  anfvver  to  one  of 

his, 
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his,  written  in  fuch  a  manner  as  to  do  ho- 
nour to  her  underftanding  and  candour.  She 
hinted  more  than  once  at  her  regard  for  him, 
and  although  he  might  fairly  conclude  from 
her  expreffions,  that  ihe  preferred  him  to  ail 
her  other  admirers,  ihe  avowed  her  fixed 
determination  never  to  marry  without  the 
full  confent  of  her  father.  Of  the  teizingr 
courtihip  of  the  Knight,  and  the  unkind 
behaviour  of  Mrs.  Wilfon,  ihe  faid  not  a 
word  from  motives  of  delicacy  ;  but  ihe  told 
him,  ihe  highly  approved  his  conduct  in 
leaving  England  from  motives  of  filial  duty, 
and  concluded  her  letter  with  fome  allufions 
to  her  own  declining  health.  This  laft  cir- 
cumftance  awakened  the  moft  anxious  con- 
cern in  the  mind  of  Edward,  and  he  returned 
an  immediate  anfwer,  replete  with  expref- 
fions of  the  moft  ardent  affection  and  un- 
alterable love.  This  was  the  letter  which 
led  to  the  detection  of  Sir  Lionel  Wager's 
forgery. 

Edward,  with  his  ufual  activity,  employed 
himfelf  in  examining  whatever  was  curious 

in 
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la  the  renowned  ifland  of  Malta;  and  in  cul- 
tivating an  acquaintance  with  the  moft  re- 
fpc&able  perfons,  to  whom  he  could  procure 
an  introduction. 

Malta  ftruck  his  attention  as  a  very  in- 
terefting  place.  Like  Gibraltar,  it  mows 
the  extenfive  power  of  the  Britiili  Navy. 
Great  Britain,  by  having  thefe  two  ftations 
in  her  poifemon,  holds  the  keys  of  the 
Mediterranean  Sea  and  of  Egypt.  Malta 
has  derived  its  celebrity  from  being  the  re- 
fidence  of  the  Knights,  who  compofed  an 
inftitution  partly  of  a  religious  and  partly  of 
a  military  nature.  This  romantic  fyftem 
iprung  from  the  Crufades,  and  preferved  till 
very  lately  its  original  fpirit.  The  Knights 
were  perfons  of  noble  families,  natives  of 
popilh  nations;  and  their  vows  bound  them 
to  celibacy,  to ;  fupprefs  piracy,  and  wage 
perpetual  war  againft  the  Turks. 

The  corn  wMcu  <jjrows  in  Malta  is  not 
fufticicnt  for  the  cohmmption  of  its  inhabi- 
tants ;  yet  nature  abundantly  rewards  their 
attention  to  the  cultivation  of  fruits,  for  the 

in  oft 
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molt  delicious  oranges,  melons,  olives,  and 
crapes  abound ;  and  fo  genial  is  the  climate* 
that  three  crops  of  figs  in  one  year  is  not  an 
unufual  growth.  Of  Malta  and  Valetta,  the 
inhabitants  amount  to  50,000 ;.  the  ftreets 
are  fpacious  and  regularly  built,  and  the 
houfes  of  white  ft  one  are  elegant  and  grand. 
The  at  omen  are  of  a  dark  complexion,  hand- 
foitie,  and  have  very  fine  eyes :  the  men  are 
polite,  and  their  language  is  a  mixed  dialed, 
chiefly  compofed  of  Arabic. 

At  the  time  Edward  arrived,  a  few  of  the 
Knights  ftill  remained  in  the  Ifkmd,  in  eon- 
fequence  of  the  kind  treatment  they  expe- 
rienced from  the  Englifh.  Among  them  was 
the  Baron  Bci/icld,  a  German  nobleman,  of 
an  amiable  difpoiition,  coniiderable  attain- 
ments, and  elegant  manners.  Edward  i 
heard  a  very  favourable  character  of  the 
Baron,  which  his  converfation  and  behaviour 
to  him  fully  juitified.  Their  attentions  to 
?ach  other  foon  ripened  into  iiAimacv  and 
mutual  attachment.  lie  was  delighted  with 
Edward  for  his  ingenuous  difpofition  and 
k  ainialli 


amiable  qualities— for  the  goodnefs  of  hi.* 
heart  and  the  ibundnefs  of  his  inxleifranding. 
Edward  fympathifed  with  the  Baron  for  his 
fufferings,  and  honoured  him  for  his  bravery; 
for  he  had  received  wounds  from  the  hands 
of  afrafrms,  who  had  attempted  his  life ;  and 
when  the  French  attacked  Malta,  as  he  was 
defending  cne  of  the  out-pofh,  a  bullet  had 
]>enetrated  his  leg,  and  he  could  not  move 
■uithout  afiittance. 

The  Baron  refided  in  a  palace  in  the  city 
of  Valetta;  the  fmelt  orange-trees  flourrined 
in  his  extennVe  garden,  and  prefented  the 
gay  and  beautiful  appearance  of  foliage  of 
the  rk- heft  verdure  intermixed  with  bloiToms, 
and  green  and  ripe  fruit  hanging  from  the 
heavily  laden  boughs,  and  perfuming  the  air 
with  fragrance.  Here  they  retired  to  con- 
verfe,  fcreened  from  the  fervid  rays  of  the 
fun,  in  a  bower  of  odoriferous  fhrubs,  en- 
joying the  cool  breezes  wafted  from  the 
ocean,  and  hearing  the  gentle  murmurs  of 
the  furge  that  broke  upon  the  rocks  at  their 
feet 

"  I  Lave 
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"  I  have  a  high  refpect  for  your  order,'4 
faid  Edward,  "  and  I  think  it  will  be  a  kit- 
ing reproach  to  the  European  Monarchs,  if 
it  be  not  re-eftabliftied." 

"  Your  refpe6t,"  replied  the  Baron,  "  will 
be  much  increafed,  if  you  recollect  the  na- 
ture of  our  inltitution,  which  was  not  only 
defigned  to  maintain  the  Chriftian  faith 
againft  the  infidels,  but  to  difplay  the  virtue 
of  charity,  the  brighteft  jewel  of  our  holy 
religion.  Our  order  has  fubfifted  nearly 
700  years;  we  trace  its  origin  from  the 
Knights  Hofpitallers  of  St.  John  of  Jeru- 
falem  ;  it  was  their  benevolent  occupation 
to  attend  the  fick  pilgrims,  who  vifited  that 
holy  city.  We  have  always  kept  this  noble 
example  in  view,  and  I  can  refer  you  to  an 
eminent  proof,  that  in  modern  times,  we 
have  preferved  the  genuine  fpirit  of  our  ori- 
ginal inltitution. 

"  In  the  memorable  rummer  of  17S3, 
when  the  earthquakes  happened  in  Calabria, 
neither  the  continual  and  violent  ftorms  nor 
the  rasing  fea  could  intimidate  us  : — for  as 

foon 
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foon  as  we  heard  of  the  deftructive  effecrs  of 
the  earthquakes,  we  equipped  our  gailies,  and 
prevailed  upon  the  moft  ikilful  of  our  me- 
dical men  to  accompany  us,  and  took  with  us 
every  article  we  thought  requifite  on  an  occa- 
fion  fo  diftreffing.  The  ftandard  of  St.  John 
Baptiit,  our  tutelary  faint,  floated  in  the  air, 
and  was  the  iirft  iignal  of  relief  to  thoufands 
of  wretched  fufferers,  who  itood  upon  the 
fhores  of  Medina  with  outftretched  arms, 
and  fuppliant  cries,  imploring  us  to  haften 
to  their  affiitance.  With  eagernefs  we 
fprang  on  fhore  ;  we  diftributed  provifions 
among  the  neceilitous,  we  fearched  under 
the  ruins  of  palaces  and  houfes  for  the  un- 
happy wretches  buried  under  them  by  the 
dreadful  convulfion :  we  proceeded  to  the 
huts  railed  in  the  fields,  where  fome  had 
fought  an  afylum ;  whillt  others  were 
ftretched  on  the  ground  bathed  in  blood, 
and  fainting  with  their  bruifes.  We  drefTed 
their  wounds,  and  (applied  them  with  food 
and  clothing. 

«  We 
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"  We  beheld  their  ltrcaming  eyes,  and 
clafped  hands  raifed  towards  heaven;  we 
heard  them  utter  the  molt  earneft  iupplka- 
tions  to  the  throne  of  mercy,  that  blcffmgs 
might  defcend  on  our  heads.  Thcfe  were 
the.  only  returns  they  could  make — the  fole 
rccompenfe  we  defired.  And  what  prayers, 
my  friend,  can  be  more  effectual  to  call  down 
hlefTings  from  above,  than  thole  of  the  dil- 
trefied  for  their  benefactors  ?  Affuredly  the 
angels  and  holy  martyrs  liften  to  them  with 
delight,  and  the  Molt  High  regards  them 
with  approbation. 

"  Had  we  expected  temporal  good  to  be 
the  reward  of  our  labour  of  Chriftian  love, 
we  ihould  have  mifunderftood  the  genius 
and  fpirit  of  our  inftitution.  We  know  by 
the  example  of  thofe  who  have  '  fought  the 
good  fight,'  in  maintenance  of  the  holy  faith 
of  our  Redeemer  in  former  times, — that  the 
great  object  of  our  high  calling  can  be  no- 
thing in  the  compafs  of  this  world  to  beftow 

-nothing  inferior  to  the  crown  of  celeftial 
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glory.  But  from  -whatever -quarter  our  af- 
flictions were  ordained  to  come,  leaft  of  ail 
did  we  expect,  that  thofe  once  conlidered 
as  the  moil  zealous  fupporters  of  the  Ca- 
tholic faith,  would  bo  the  authors  of  our 
difgrace  and  ruin.  To  Frenchmen,  even  to 
thole  Frenchmen  who  were  Knights  of  our 
Order,  who  had  taken  the  rnofc  folcmn  vows 
to  maintain  its  liability  and  guard  its  ho- 
nour, we  owe  its  fall- — Yes,  and  worfe  than 
its  fall,  the  eveiiafting  difgrace  they  have 
brought  upon  it  by  their  bafenefs  and  trea- 
chery/' 

"  You  allude,  no  doubt,  Sir,''  faid  Ed- 
ward, "  to  the  conduct  of  thofe  French 
Knights,  who  betrayed  the  If  land  to  Bona- 
parte and  Admiral  Brueys,  when  the  army 
and  fleet  under  their  command  flopped  here, 
in  their  voyage  to  Egypt : — but  furely  they 
did  not  prefume  to  violate  the  fanctity  of 
your  religious  places." 

"  Yes,"  rejoined  the  Baron,  riling  from 
his  feat,  with  refentment  flafhing  from  his 
cxpreiflve  eyes,  and  his  right  arm  extended, 

as 
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as  if  in  the  act  of  chaftifing  the  infolence  of 
iome  unmerited  affront — "  Yes — traitors  to 
their  God,  as  well  as  enemies  to  man,  they 
plundered  the  Churches — even  that  of  St. 
John.  The  coniecrated  ftandards  of  our  holy 
Order,  the  golden  candlefticks,  and  the  fa- 
cried  veilels  were  carried  away  by  thefo 
impious  renegadoes.  In  vain  did  we  re- 
monftrate — in  vain  folicit  their  reftoration. 
They  did  not  however  exult  long  in  their 
eafy  conqucft,  before  they  reaped  the  bitter 
fruits  of  their  facrilege,  and  your  country- 
men were  deftined  by  Providence  to  be  the 
agents  of  its  merited  vengeance.  The  in- 
vincible  Nelsox,  armed  as  it  were  with  the 
elements,  in  the  night  of  Auguft  the  firft,  in 
J801,  attacked  their  fleet  as  it  lay  in  a  ftate 
of  fancied  fecurity  in  the  Bay  of  Aboukir. 
The  fea  and  the  heavens  were  illumined  far 
and  wide  by  the  fire  of  his  incefiant  artil- 
lery :  his  onfet  was  unexpected  as  the  light- 
fiiiiife  and  as  fatal  too:  his  attack  was 
crowned  with  complete  fuccefs,  and  itrange 
to  tell — but  mark  the  ways  of  Heaven — the 

LQriznt 
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V Orient,  the  Admiral's  iliip  and  the  largeft 
of  all  the  fleet,  laden  with  the  fpoils  of  our 
Churches  was  blown  up  at  the  beginning  of 
the  action,  and  nearly  all  her  crew  perifhcd 
in  a  moment.  The  fate  of  the  reft  of  the 
fhips  I  need  not  mention  ;  for  how  can  any 
one,  and  especially  an  Englishman,  be  igno- 
rant of  that  great  victory,  the  glory  of  which 
is  extended  throughout  the  globe," 
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Til  read  you  matter  deep  and  dangerous, 
As  full  of  peril,  and  advent'rous  fpirit, 
As  to  o'erwalk  a  current,  roaring  loud, 
On  the  uniteadfaft  footing  of  a  fpear. 

First  Part  of  Henry  IV. 


An  accident  occurred,  which  gave  Edward 
an  opportunity  of  rendering  an  important 
fervice  to  his  noble  friend  the  Baron.  "While 
he  was  at  fupper  in  a  diftant  part  of  Va- 
letta,  news  was  brought,  that  the  hotel  in 
which  he  lodged  was  in  flames.  He  had 
there,  in  addition  to  his  clothes  and  baggage. 
fome  favourite  books,  the  journal  of  his  travels, 

and 
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and  the  letters  he  had  received  from  his 
friends  ; — he  inquired  impatiently,  if  the 
flames  had  reached  the  next  houfe,  this  was 
the  Baron's  palace — and  he  was  told  it  was 
all  in  a  blaze.  Away  he  flew  like  lightning, 
regardlefs  of  himfelf  or  his  property;  his 
only  concern  was  to  fave  the  Baron,  who 
had  been  for  fome  days  confined  to  his 
apartment,  in  confequence  of  one  of  his 
wounds  becoming  worfe.  This  was  the 
crifis  for  an  ardent  effort  of  friendfhip. 
"  Alas!"  exclaimed  Edward,  as  he  entered 
the  hall,  "  the  ftaircafe  already  fmokes,  and 
his  apartment  is  at  the  farther  end,  how 
mall  I  reach  it?  The  Baron  is  helplefs, 
and  perhaps  alone,  for  the  fervants  are  flying 
in  airdirections  ;  what  if  he  be  left  to  perilli 
— what  if  he  expects  my  afliftance,  and  is 
now  calling  upon  his  Harriot!" 

He  rufhed  forward,  regardlefs  of  dan- 
ger, and  burfting  open  the  door,  feized  his 
friend;  his  intrepidity  gave  him  ftrength 
redoubled,  fo  that  with  the  afliftance  of  one 

v«j..  u.  s  domeftic, 
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domeftic,  the  trufty  Rinaldo,  the  Baron 
was  conveyed  to  a  houie  on  the  oppoiite 
fide  of  the  itreet. 

It  may  be  obferved,  that  his  own  va- 
luables in  the  hotel  were  all  prefervcd  ;  a 
circumftance  very  unimportant  in  Edward's 
opinion,  as  the  Baron  had,  by  his  exertions, 
been  enabled  to  efcape  the  ravages  of  the 
tire. 

When  he  afterwards  reflected  upon  this 
incident,  his  heart  exulted  with  confcious 
fatisfaction ;  its  gratulations  were  as  ardent 
as  they  were  juit.  Vv'hat  felicity  could 
exceed  his  own — he  had  formerly  faved 
the  life  of  Emilv,  his  heart's  deareft  trea- 
lure ;  he  had  now  preferved  Belfeld,  his  ho- 
noured friend. 

Thofe  who  are  qualified  by  obfervation 
and  experience,  to  make  a  jult  eltimate  of 
the  gratifications,  which  human  life  can 
give,  will  not  hefitate  a  moment  to  pro- 
nounce, that  in  none  of  the  purfuits  of 
the  fordid,  the  ambitious,  or  the  volup- 
tuous, 
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tuous,  are  any  pleafures  to  be  found,  com- 
parable to  fuch  as  fpring  from  the  exercife 
of  refolution  and  courage  exerted  in  the 
fervice  of  thole  who  have  gained,  becaufe 
they  merit  our  affection. 


s  Q  CHAP. 
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O  place  me  in  fome  heav'n  protected  ifle, 
Where  Peace,  and  Equity,  and  Freedom  (mile ; 
Where  no  volcano  pours  his  fiery  flood, 
No  crefted  warrior  dips  his  plume  in  blood, 
Where  Power  fecures  what  Induftry  has  won  ; 
Where  to  fucceed,  is  not  to  be  undone : 
A  land  that  diftant  tyrants  hate  in  vain, 
In  Britain's  ifle,  beneath  a  George's  reign. 

Cowper. 


"  And  whither,  Sir,"  faid  Edward  to  the 
Baron,  "  do  you  propofe  to  go,  as  foon  as 
your  wounds  will  fuffer  you  to  quit  Malta?" 
"  The  place,"  replied  the  Baron,  "  of  my 
deftination,  although  it  has  coft  me  fome 
ftruggles  of  mind  to  determine  the  point, 
is  fixed :  I  have  been  fo  long  abfent  from 
Germany,  my  native  country,  that  all  my 
near  relations  are  dead ;  my  property  there 

is 
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is  confide rable,  and  the  Hate  of  things  is 
infecure  from  the  continued  inroads  of  the 
French  ;  and  indeed  their  conduct  in  Malta 
has  been  fo  difhonourable,  that  I  can  neither 
relifh  their  fbciety,  nor  endure  their  domi- 
nation :  I  will  therefore  convert  my  lands 
into  money,  and  with  it  I  will  retire  into 
the  country  where  only  life  and  property 
are  perfectly  fecure. 

"  Britain !  thou  art  the  afylum,  where 
amidlt  the  degeneracy,  the  venality,  and  the 
fervile  ftate  of  the  nations  of  the  Continent, 
liberty  and  independence  are  alone  to  be 
found  : — Thou  art  the  Parent  of  Magnani- 
mity, Honour,  and  Benevolence ;  the  Nurfe 
of  Genius,  Indultry,  and  virtuous  Enterprize: 
upon  thy  hofpitable  mores  will  I  feek  a  re- 
fuge— there  I  ihall  find  a  people  loyal,  mag- 
nanimous, and  free,  fprung  from  the  fame 
lineage  as  myfelf ;  over  them  reigns  a  Mo- 
narch defcended  from  a  race  of  German 
Heroes,  the  flag  of  whofe  fovereignty  is 
wafted  by  his  invincible  fleet  to  the  confines 
of  the  globe,  and  whofe  paternal  folicitude 

for 
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for  the  happinefs  of  his  people  is  equally 
celebrated  as  his  power.  Under  his  loiter- 
ing protection  I  mail  enjoy  the  bleifmgs  of 
fecurity  and  toleration ;  my  property  is  fuf- 
iiciently  ample,  not  only  to  fupport  the  dig- 
nity of  my  rank,  and  the  refpe6tability  of  my 
character,  but  to  fupply  the  wants  of  the 
diftrefled,  in  conformity  to  the  precepts  of 
my  religion,  and  the  rules  of  my  order.'7 

"  I  am  delighted,"  replied  Edward,  "  with 
your  plan :  permit  me,  I  intreat  you,  to  affiit 
in  its  execution  :  our  fhip  is  under  failing 
orders  ;  the  Captain,  my  intimate  friend, 
will,  at  my  requeit,  receive  with  joy  a  paf- 
fenger  lb  diftinguiilied  as  yourfelf.  And 
mould  we  be  fo  happy  as  to  reach  my  be- 
loved native  fhore,  you  may  be  allured  of 
my  father's  belt  attentions  :  he  will  unite 
with  me  in  fixing  you  in  fuch  a  refidence 
as  you  defire,  and  from  the  prepoiieffions 
you  have  formed,  it  will  not,  I  flatter  myfelf, 
be  very  difficult  to  convince  you,  that  Eng- 
land, and  not  Malta,  whatever  their  ftrong 
prejudices  in  favour  of  their  native  rock  may 

induce 
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induce  the  inhabitants  to  lay,   is  the  Fiore 
del  Momlo,  the  Flower  of  the  World." 

"  I  have  another  inducement,"  continued 
the  Baron,  "  to  vifit  England  : — as  often  as 
the  pain  of  my  wounds  reminds  me  of  the 
danger  of  loling  my  life,  when  the  Bravos 
aliaulted  me  at  Naples,  it  reminds  me  like- 
wife  of  my  preferver  from  their  fwords. 
The  people,  to  whole  care  I  was  left,  allured 
me,  that  the  Officer  who  interfered  and  faved 
my  life  was  an  Englifhman.  As  nothing 
would  make  me  fo  happy  as  to  find  him  out, 
and  give  him  proofs  of  my  gratitude,  for 
this  purpofe  I  would  travel  through  the 
world." 

At  Edward's  earneft  requeft,  Captain  Wal- 
lis  received  the  Baron  and  his  domeftics  on 
board  as  paflengers  to  England.  They  had 
a  quick  and  favourable  voyage  to  Plymouth. 
After  performing  a  very  fhort  quarantine, 
they  were  allowed  to  land;  and  they  tra- 
velled as  faft  as  the  Baron's  wounds  would 
admit  towards  the  North. 

On 
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On  their  arrival  at  the  town  of  Kefwick, 
Edward  left  his  companion,  with  promifes 
to  return  to  him  in  a  lhort  time.  Great 
was  his  pleafure  when  the  blue  mountains 
of  Cumberland,  which,  by  comparifon  with 
thofe  he  had  feen  abroad,  feemed  fmaller 
than  they  formerly  were,  firft  appeared :  the 
Lake  of  Kefwick  gleamed  upon  his  delighted 
eyes,  and,  on  his  nearer  approach  to  its 
banks,  he  recognized  the  fcenes  and  objects 
familiar  to  him  in  his  boyiih  and  youthful 
days — the  tower  of  his  father's  church,  the 
tall  fycamores,  the  hedge-rows,  and  the 
houfes  of  his  native  village.  The  recollec- 
tion of  the  delights  of  former  years,  excited 
by  the  appearance  of  thefe  dear  objects, 
rufhed  on  his  mind,  and  in  the  words  of 
Guarini,  his  favourite  Italian  poet,  he  ex- 
claimed, 

Care  filvc  beatc, 
E  voi  folinghi,  taciturn!  orrori, 
Ah  quanto  volontiere, 
A  revidervi  Io  torno  I 
'<  ■  Dea; 
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Dear  folitary  hills,  and  fdent  woods, 
Sweet  verdant  vales,  and  geiuly  nuirrauring  floods! 
With  anguilh  once  I  bade  your  fcenes  adieu  ; 
O  with  what  rapture  I  return  to  you! 

He  entered  his  native  village  at  the  clofe 
of  the  day — he  had  been  fo  long  without 
hearing  from  Emily,  or  obtaining  any  infor- 
mation concerning  her,  that  he  conjectured 
fhe  might  be  married,  or  have  fallen  a  prey 
to  her  indifpofition,  and  be  no  longer  an  in- 
habitant of  the  earth.  Thefe  were  fuch  dif- 
treffing  confiderations,  that  he  thought  to 
know  even  the  worft,  would  be  a  lighter  evil 
than  to  remain  in  the  torture  of  fufpenfe. 

With  wild  palpitations  of  heart  he  reached 
the  confines  of  Lorton  Houle.  The  trees 
and  fhrubs  were  grown  fo  high  and  luxu- 
riant, as  to  encompafs  the  lawn  in  a  thick 
and  verdant  grove.  He  faw  the  fmoke  af- 
cending  in  wreathes  from  the  chimney  in  the 
calm  of  a  beautiful  evening.  He  approached 
the  gate  leading  to  the  lawn,  and  found  it 
open ;  and  advancing  found  the  hall  door 
open   likewife.      He  ftopped   and   liftened, 

but 
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but  could  hear  no  found  ;  twice  did  he  knock 
loudly  and  impatiently,  but  no  perfon  ap- 
peared. He  itood  in  fufpenfe  and  agitation, 
and  his  mind  prefaged  fome  misfortune.  He 
advanced  into  the  hall,  but  on  finding  no  one 
there,  he  ventured  into  the  adjoining  parlour. 
In  the  well-known  corner  ftood  Emily's 
forte-piano,  and  upon  it  lay  her  mufic  books. 
Here  he  ftood  as  if  entranced ;  he  imagined 
he  heard  her  playing,  and  her  lovely  form 
gleamed  in  a  bright  vifion  before  his  fancy. 

For  fome  time  lie  indulged  this  pleafing 
reverie,  and  at  laft  ftarting,  as  from  a  dream, 
lie  advanced  into  the  kitchen,  where  he  found 
tlie  old  houfekeeper  deaf  and  infirm ;  but 
Hie  recollected  him  perfectly  well.  On  his 
eagerly  inquiring  alter  the  family — "  You 
muft  know,''  faid  Hie,  "  that  no  longer  ago 
than  yefterday  morning,  the  Colonel,  Mrs. 
Mapleton  and  Mils  Emily  let  off  for  Lon- 
don ;  for  what  particular  reafon  they  are 
gone,  I  cannot  tell ;  but  my  mailer  feemed 
troubled  in  mind,  he  walked  about  the  par- 
lour in  a  hurried  manner  all  the  afternoon, 
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and  got  little  or  no  ileep,  as  he  laid,  for  the 
lalt  night  he  was  at  home  :  as  for  Mils  Emily, 
the  did  nothing  but  cry,  poor  girl,  till  her 
eyes  were  ib  fwelled  ihe  could  fcarcely  fee." 

This  account  ieetned  very  mylterious  to 
Edward,  and  the  abfence  of  the  family  was 
a  very  fevere  difappointment;  he  confoled 
himfelf,  however,  with  thinking  that  his  father 
could  explain  every  circumftance  to  him. 

When  he  reached  the  Reclorv  houfe,  he 
found  his  father  repofmg  in  an  arbour  in  his 
garden,  to  enjoy  the  refrelhing  coolnefs  of 
the  evening.  His  eyes  were  grown  dim, 
and  it  was  with  difficulty  he  could  difcern 
any  object  whatever.  A  little  boy,  the  fon  of 
ft  cottager,  was  reading  to  him  the  Pfalms 
and  Lellons  for  the  following  Sunday,  pre- 
paratory to  the  duty  of  the  day,  as,  with 
the  amftance  of  his  clerk,  he  could  go 
through  the  reft  of  the  fervice.  The  old 
man  rofe,  on  hearing  the  footfteps  of  a 
ftranger  :  as  foon  as  Edward  fpoke,  he  in- 
ftantly  recognifed  his  voice,  but  could  not 
diftinguifh  his  features. 

"  Thanks 
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w  Thanks  to  a  gracious  Providence,"  faiu* 
he,  embracing  Edward,  "  I  again  welcome  you, 
my  long-loft  fon  ! — to  fee  you  would  be  too 
great  ablemng — after  enjoying  this  delight  of 
your  return,  I  ilia  11  die  contented  ! — Are  you 
in  found  health,  or  have  you  fuffered  by  change 
of  climate? — What  news  of  our  good  friend, 
Captain  Wallis  ? — Are  he  and  his  brave  crew 
fefe  and  found,  and  is  the  flag  of  the  Britim 
Navy  in  every  fea  triumphant?"  Thus,  with 
a  curiofity  quickened  by  affection  and  pa- 
triotifm,  he  afked  a  hundred  queftions,  with- 
out ^ivina  his  foil  time  to  anfwer  them. 

The  profpect  from  the  garden  was  fine ; 
the  fun  was  gilding  the  tops  of  the  moun- 
tains with  his  departing  beams ;  the  weftern 
clouds  were  tinged  with  gpld  and  crimfon ; 
the  landfcape  was  mellowed  by  a  foft  aerial 
tint,  at  that  point  of  time  when  the  twilight 
was  approaching,  and  the  lake,  fmooth  and 
ihadowy,  was  lovely  to  the  light. 

To  the  venerable  Dr.  Harriot  this  fair 
face  of  nature  was  grown  a  blank.  His 
eyes,   which    had    beheld   the   furroundinji 
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beauties  of  nature  with  delight  for  many 
years,  were  now  nearly  lightlefs ;  the  plea- 
sures ariiing  from  fiich  external  objecls  were 
tiown ;  his  enjoyments  were  now  of  another 
kind,  contemplative  and  intellectual,  Spring- 
ing from  the  pure  Sources  of  cheerfulnefs  and 
resignation :  his  mind  was  lulled  with  the 
beSt  tranquillity,  and  illumined  by  the  brighteit 
hope  that  can  lellen  the  infirmities  of  old 
age — with  tranquillity  arifmg  from  felf-gra- 
t illation  on  having  palled  a  blameleSs  and  a 
ufeful  life ;  and  with  hope  of  embracing  ills 
darling  fon,  of  hearing  him  praifed  for  the 
virtues  he  had  loitered  in  his  breaft — and  of 
partaking  with  him  their  recompenfe  in  a 
world  to  come. 

Edward,  Seated  by  his  Side,  made  a  full 
acknowledgment  of  his  attachment  to  Emilv, 
rcquefted  his  approbation  of  his  choice,  and 
proved  how  deferving  he  was  oS  it  by  the 
Sacrifice  he  had  made  oS  love  to  duty,  by 
quitting  England  at  his  requeit.  Ke  like- 
^iSe  informed  him  of  having  gained  a  hand- 
Some  fhare  of  prize-money,  and  of  his  inti- 
macy 
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macy  with  Baron  Belfeld,  who  had  given  him 
repeated  affurances  that  he  would  make  him 
independent  for  life. 

"  Deareft  father,"  he  added,  "  this  pro- 
fpec"t,  however  flattering,  cannot  equal  the 
tranfport  I  mall  feel  when  alleviating  the 
burthen  of  your  declining  age  by  every 
means  in  my  power ;  truly  happy  I  can  only 
be,  if  I  Ihare  with  you  all  the  good  fortune 
I  now  poiiefs,  and  that  which  Providence 
may  hereafter  beftow/' 

Dr.  Marriot  could  give  his  fon  little  in- 
formation as  to  the  reafons  for  Colonel  Lor- 
ton's  fudden  departure  from  home ;  but  he 
told  him  fome  particulars  that  had  lately 
•occurred  to  make  a  material  and  moil  un- 
pleafant  change  in  his  circumitances.  A 
merchant,  to  whom  the  Colonel  fold  a  large 
quantity  of  corn,  had  failed  in  his  debt ; 
and  he  bad  been  obliged  to  pay  a  confider- 
able  fum  for  a  neighbouring  farmer,  for 
whom  he  had  given  fecurity.  Dr.  Marriot 
conjectured,  from  fome  particulars  the  Co- 
lonel had  told  him,   that  he  had  fet  off  for 

London, 
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London,  in  confequence  of  letters  received 
from  Mrs.  AVilfon.  Anxious  to  fecure  his 
company,  he  adviicd  Edward  to  wait  the 
return  of  the  Colonel;  but  as  he  was  never 
lci>  inclined  to  yield  to  his  father's  fuggef 
tionSj  than  at  this  time,  he  left  him  with  aiTu- 
rances  of  a  ipcedy  return  :  he  then  haitenet! 
back  to  the  Ikron,  and  informed  him  of  t!< 
urgency  of  the  cafe ;  and  the  Baron,  always 
inclined  to  pleafe  Edward,  was  the  more 
ready  to  comply  with  his  prefent  requeft,  as 
by  going  to  London  he  had  an  opportunity 
to  treat  perfonaily  with  the  agents  for  the 
fdlc  of  his  GeYnVan  eftates. 


CHAP- 


chap,  xxxix. 


Detected  Malice,  hide  thy  guilty  blulhcs 
In  deepelt  /hades,  nor  dare  approach  the  light ; 
For  Scorn  will  point  his  conftant  finger  at  thee, 
And  Juftice  lafh  thee  with  his  fcorpion  icourge. 

A. 


1  h  e  day  before  the  return  of  Edward  Mar- 
riot  to  his  native  village,  Colonel  Lorton  had 
gone  with  Emily  and  Mrs.  Mapleton  to 
London,  to  endeavour  to  compromife  his 
affairs  with  Mrs.  Wilfon. 

The  reader  is  reminded  that  in  Chap.  xxx. 
mention  is  made  of  the  Colonel's  obferva- 
tions  on  the  forged  letter  relating  to  the 
death  of  Edward  Marriot.  Some  particu- 
lars are  here  ftated  which  led  to  the  difco- 
very  of  its  malevolent  author.  After  Emily's 
return  from  London,  me  took  great  pleafure 

in 
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id  ihowing  her  aunt  all  the  books,  paper?, 
and  prefents  ilie  had  brought  home  with  her. 
Among  her  letters  were  feveral  from  the 
Knight;  and  her  aunt  remarked,  that  ihe 
had  feen  the  hand-writing  of  fome  of  them 
before.  Emily  exprefled  furprize  at  this 
obfervation,  and  faid  Die  muft  be  miftaken. 
Airs.  Mapleton  was  ftiil  confident,  and  at 
iaft,  on  recollecting  herfelf,  faid,  ilie  was 
poiitive  that  the  letter  received  by  Dr.  Mar- 
riot,  containing  the  fatal  news  of  the  death 
of  his  fon,  was  written  in  the  fame  hand. 
Fortunately  the  Doctor  had  preferved  the 
letter  ;  it  was  produced,  compared  with 
fome  fent  by  the  Knight  to  Emily,  which, 
in  fact,  were  written  by  one  of  his  fervants, 
and  not  the  flighteft  doubt  remained  upon 
the  minds  of  the  Colonel,  Emily,  Mrs.  Ma- 
pleton, and  Dr.  Marriot,  as  to  the  fource 
from  which  all  their  late  mifery  had  flowed. 

The  difcovery  produced  different  emo- 
tions, according  to  their  different  tempers. 
Mrs.  Mapleton  was  warm  with  empaffioned 
refentment,   Emily  fhed  tears.    Dr.  Marriot 

vol.  ii.  t  expreffed 
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expreired  his  aftoniihment  that  there  could 
be  fo  much  villainy  in  the  world ;  the  great 
mind  of  the  Colonel  was  moved — he  laid 
little,  but  determined  to  punifh  the  Knight 
for  his  cruel  artifice,  whenever  an  opportu- 
nity fhould  occur. 

Such  an  occaiion  prelented  itfelf  the  firft 
time  the  Colonel  called  on  Mrs.  Wilibn. 
At  her  houfe,  and  in  her  company,  he  found 
Sir  Lionel.  In  an  embarraffed  manner  Mrs. 
Wilfon,  confcious  of  her  mifconduct,  intro- 
duced thefe  gentlemen  to  each  other.  The 
Colonel,  with  his  accuftomed  politenefs,  firft 
paid  his  refpecls  to  Mrs.  Wilfon,  and  then 
addrefled  himfelf  to  the  confufed  and  agi- 
tated  Knight. 

"  Sir,"  faid  the  Colonel  in  a  firm  tone, 
fteadily  fixing  his  eyes  upon  him,  "  I  am 
happy  in  thus  meeting  you,  as  it  gives  me 
an  opportunity  of  calling  upon  you  for  an 
explanation  of  an  affair  which  has  caufed  no 
fmall  diftrefs  in  my  neighbourhood.  Per- 
haps you  may  think  it  no  derogation  from 
the  character  of  a  gentleman  to  fport  with 

the 
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the  feelings  of  others,  and  call  artifice  to  the 
aid  of  malevolence ;  but  I  affure  you  I  in- 
tend to  convince  you  that  I  hold  a  very 
different  opinion." 

"  Sir — Sir — I  really  don't  know — can't 
imagine — or  comprehend — what  you  mean." 

"  Then,  Sir,"  laid  the  Colonel,  raifmg  his 
voice,  and  approaching  a  ftep  or  two  nearer, 
"  I  will  affift  your  faculties  a  little  to  folve 
this  enigma — perhaps  the  letter  I  hold  in  my 
hand  may  enliven  your  recollection."  At 
thefe  words  he  produced  the  forged  letter, 
opened  it,  and  held  it  in  fuch  a  manner 
that  Sir  Lionel  could  read  it,  without  having 
it  in  his  power  to  match  it  from  his  hands. 

"  Do  you  know  this  hand-writing,  Sir?" 
faid  the  Colonel. 

"  No — no — upon  my  honour,  Colonel 
Lorton,  I  do  not." 

"  Then,  Sir,  give  me  leave  to  fay,  that  I 
do  not  believe  you.  There  are  the  ftrongefl 
proofs  that  you  do  know  every  thing  that 
relates  to  this  letter :  I  hardly  want  the  evi- 
dence I  could  bring  to  convince  me  of  the 

t  2  juftnefs 
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juitneis  of  my  fufpicions,  for  your  manner 
and  your  looks  give  a  fiat  contradiction  to 
your  aflertions." 

"  Sir,"  replied  the  Knight,  "  this  is  fuch 
language  as  no  gentleman  can  put  up  with — 
Sir.  if  vou  mean  to  infult  me,  I  mail  call 
you  to  an  account. " 

"  By  thele  expreflions  I  fuppofe,  Sir,'" 
retorted  the  Colonel,  "  you  w3h  me  to  un- 
dcritand,  after  you  have  nearly  broken  the 
heart  of  my  deareit  friend,  Dr.  Marriot,  and 
diftufbed  the  peace  of  all  our  neighbour- 
hood, you  are  eager  to  complete  your  atro- 
city by  provoking  me  to  fight  a  duel,  and 
av if h  to  run  me  through  the  bodv,  or  moot 
me  through  the  head." 

Here  Mrs.  Wilibn  interpofed :  fhe  was 
terrified,  as  the  well  knew  the  refolute  fpirit 
of  the  Colonel,  and  lhe  was  apprehenfive 
too  of  her  own  detection — "  For  heaven".-. 
fake,"  faid  lhe,  "  gentlemen,  ceafe  theie  high 
words,  and  carry  this  quarrel  no  farther  : — 
Colonel,  how  can  you  fuppofe  my  worth v 
friend,  the  Knight,  would  be  guilty  of  fuch  a 
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trick — you    muft    have    been    molt   grossly 
ijiifinformed.'- 

At  theft  words  the  Knight  took  courage — 
•v  Sir/'  laid  he,  "  you  afperfe  my  character; 
I  am  certain  Mrs.  Wilion  and  every  body 
muft  think  fo ;  I  iliall  iniift  upon  fatisfaction — 
yes,  Sir,  the  fatisfaction  of  a  gentleman." 

"  Then,  Sir,"  replied  the  Colonel,  "  I 
am  to  underftand  that  you  give  me  a  chal- 
lenge." 

"  Yes — fword  or  piftols  muft  fettle  this 
bufmefs." 

"  Thefe  are,"  faid  the  Colonel  firmly, 
"  the  weapons  of  a  foldicr,  and  not  of  an 
aifaffm,  as  I  look  upon  a  man  who  fights  a 
duel  to  be.  I  never  fought  a  duel,  nor  do 
I  intend  ever  to  do  lb;  for  I  abhor  the 
practice  as  abfurd  and  unchrifiian  like.  If 
I  draw  my  fword,  I  do  fo  to  defend'  the 
laws,  not  to  break  them.  This  wound," 
pointing  to  his  forehead,  ic  and  others  re- 
ceived in  many  a  fevere  campaign,  can  be 
witnefs  to  the  truth  of  my  ailertions. — But 
why  do  I  parley  fo  long  with  you?    My  re- 

monftrances 
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monftrances  are  of  no  avail,  unlefs  I  could 
awaken  you  to  remorfe,  and  lead  you  to 
make  reparation  for  your  bafe  conduct  I 
fmile  at  your  threats,  and  I  defy  the  effects 
of  your  malice.  You  fee  you  are  detected, 
Sir ;  and  if  you  do  not  initantly  pronvfe  to 
write  a  letter  of  the  humbleft  apology  to 
Dr.  Harriot,  I  will  cane  you  in  the  firft 
public  place  I  meet  you,  and  poft  you  in  all 
parts  of  London  as  a  confummate ." 

Here  Mrs.  Wilfon,  with  increafed  agita- 
tion, again  interpofed,  and  begged  the  Knight 
to  accede  to  the  Colonel's  propoial,  as  he 
looked  fo  fternly,  and  fpoke  with  fuch  refo- 
lution,  as  if  going  to  proceed  immediately 
to  the  execution  of  his  threat;  and  the 
Knight  turned  pale,  and  trembled  fo  much 
that  fhe  thought  he  would  have  fainted. 

No  great  intreaty  was  neceiTary  on  the 
part  of  "Sirs.  Wilfon,  as  the  manly  firmnefs 
of  the  Colonel  had  completely  difarmed  the 
vapouring  preteniions  of  the  Knight.  He 
was  now  as  fubmiflive  as  he  had  before  been 
arrogant :  with  a  {baking  hand  he  wrote  the 

letter, 
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letter,  and  Colonel  Lorton  peremptorily  de- 
clared, that  if  he  ever  met  him  in  the.ftreets 
of  London,  he  would  cane  him  publicly,  in 
defiance  of  his  threats  of  fword  and  piftol. 

Sir  Lionel  retired  with  lliarne  and  difgrace  : 
when  he  reflected  on  the  ridiculous  figure  he 
had  made  in  the  duel  he  had  formerly  fought, 
and  thought  that  the  Colonel  would  cer- 
tainly inflict  the  chaftifement  he  had  threat- 
ened, he  judged,  like  FalftafT,  that  "  the 
better  part  of  valour  is  difcretion,"  and  there- 
fore gave  up  all  thoughts  of  fending  a  chal- 
lenge. He  took  great  care  to  keep  out  of 
the  Colonel's  way,  and  avoided  every  place 
where  there  was  the  flighteft  probability  of 
their  meeting.  His  confcioufnefs  of  guilt  in- 
creafed  his  natural  timidity,  his  fancy  was 
haunted  with  a  thoufand  fears ;  as  he  walked 
the  ftreets,  he  often  looked  back  to  fee  if 
the  Colonel  was  purfuing  him,  and  he  ftarted 
from  his  dreams  bv  night,  roufed  by  the 
horrid  phantoms  of  Dr.  Marriot  and  his  fon 
aiiailing  him  with  threatening  afpe6ts,  and 
uplifted  arms. 

CHAP. 


CHAP.  XL. 


Valour  foars  above 


What  the  world  calls  misfortune  and  affliction; 

Thefe  are  not  ills,  elfe  would  they  never  fall 

On  Heaven's  firii  favourites,  and  the  belt  of  men ; 

The  Gods  in  bounty  work  up  ftorms  about  us, 

That  give  mankind  cccafion  to  exert 

Their  hidden  ftrength,  and  throw  out  into  practice 

Virtues,  that  fhun  the  day,  and  lie  conceal'd, 

In  the  finocth  feafons,  and  the  calms  of  life. 

Addison's  Cato, 


Although  Sir  Lionel  Wager  took  great 
pains  to  conceal  himfelf  during  the  whole 
time  Colonel  Lorton  continued  in  London, 
and  changed  his  lodgings  to  a  lefs  confpi- 
cuous  ftreet,  his  a6live  creditors  found  out 
his  abode,  conftantly  befieged  his  door,  and 
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teized  him  inccflantly  for  money.     lie  was 
thus  obliged  to  folicit  Mrs.  Wilfon  with  much 
importunity.     That  lady  knew  enough  of  the 
laws  to  be  fatisfied,  that  he  could  not  recover 
his  demand  in   a  Court  of  Juftice,  ftill  flic 
coniidercd,    that  if  fhe  was   talked  of  as  a 
defaulter  in  a   debt  of  honour,  fhe  fhould 
lofe  all  credit  in  the  fafliionable  world.     She 
had    no  other    refource   in    this    difficulty, 
than  to  be  urgent  with  Colonel  Lorton,  upon 
whom  fhe  had  a  legal  and  undoubted  claim 
for  the   money  fhe  had  lent  him.     Several 
letters  had  palled  upon  the  fubje£t,  and  they 
had  fome   interviews,    which  tended  rather 
to  irritate  the  parties,  than  to  fettle  the  bufi- 
nefs  ;  the  lady  was  violent  and  haughty,  the 
gentleman  was  calm  and  dignified  ;  at  laft, 
however,  Mrs.  Wilfon  condefcended  to  ex- 
plain to  the  Colonel  the  reafon  for  her  im- 
portunity, and  told  him,  if  he  would  prevail 
upon  his  daughter  to  marry  the  Knight,  the 
affair  might  be  fettled  in  an  amicable  man- 
ner ;  but  if  not,  the  law  muft  take  its  courfe, 

and 
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and  fhe  fhould  inftru6t  her  attorney  to  do 
his  duty,  and  arreft  him  for  the  debt. 

Regardlefs  of  this  menacing  alternative, 
the  Colonel  continued  firm  and  inflexible  : 
to  whatever  diftrefs  he  might  be  driven,  he 
difdained  to  encourage  the  thought  of  pur- 
chafing  his  own  cafe  at  the  expenfe  of  his 
daughter's  happmefs.  There  was  only  one 
expedient  left  to  extricate  him  from  his  dif- 
ficulty, and  that  was  to  fell  his  eftate  :  but 
vet  how  mortifying  was  fuch  a  facrifice  to 
his  necefiities — to  part  with  his  patrimony, 
the  endeared  domains  of  his  anceftors,  upon 
which  he  had  expended  not  only  a  large 
fum  of  money,  but  the  molt  precious  years, 
the  diligence  and  attention  of  a  great  portion 
of  his  life,  and  this  eftate  mult  be  fold  for 
probably  half  its  real  value,  that  is  barely 
enough  to  pay  Mrs.  Wilfon  her  debt.  Thus 
he  might  indeed  fecure  his  daughter  from 
matrimonial  unhappinefs,  but  thus  he  mult 
leave  her  a  beggar  • 

The  Colonel  and  his  fair  companions  went 

to  Mrs.  Spark's   houfe  in  London,  by  her 

6  particular 
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particular  invitation  and  the  profiling  requeft 
ot  ner  daughter,  the  Counteis  of  Malmaifon. 
It  is  to  be  remembered,  that  the  Count  had 
cruelly  left  this  lady,  after  he  was  ordered 
to  quit  the  kingdom,  without  taking  leave, 
or  even  writing  to  her.  This  infenfibility 
deeply  affected  her,  for  fhe  truly  loved  him. 
Thus  deferted,  Hie  tound  herfelf  very  awk- 
wardly circumftanced  :  ihe  was  a  wife,  and 
yet  was  deprived  of  the  fociety  of  her  huf- 
band :  ihe  had  a  title,  once  the  great  object 
of  her  wilhes,  and  now  if  me  ailumed  it, 
ihe  ran  the  riik  of  expofing  herfelf  to  cenfure 
and  ridicule.  She  ihunned  company,  and 
yet  in  folitude  her  once  favourite  novels  had 
loft  their  relifh,  and  no  longer  gave  any 
plea fu re.  Her  love,  her  ambition  had  re- 
ceived the  deepeft  wounds ;  in  vain  did  her 
mother  endeavour  to  comfort  and  amufe 
her  ;  difappointment  preyed  upon  her  mind, 
and  every  day  made  greater  inroads  upon 
her  health.  Her  conftitution  funk  under  this 
malady,  and  me  fell  into  a  rapid  decline. 
Neglected  as  had  been  her  education,  in- 
dulged 
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dinged  and  uncontrolled  her  temper,  and 
frivolous  her  purfuits,  i till  her  feelings  of  her 
prelent  degraded  iituation  were  molt  acute, 
and  ilie  was  much  more  an  object  of  pity 
than  cenmre. 

The  arrival  of  Emily  in  town  gave  the 
Countefs  an  opportunity  of  unburthenmg  her 
mind  to  one,  whom  Hie  dearly  loved.  After 
her  feelings  had  been  fomewhat  relieved  by 
a  flood  of  tears,  Hie  addrefied  Emily  in  the 
following  manner. 

"    My  dearelt    friend— I    am  fully   con- 
vinced,  that    mv   continuance  in    this   vain 
world  world  will  be  very  fhort :  confider  me 
as  the  victim  of  indifcretion  and  weakneis, 
but  not  of  guilt.     Of  much  of  my  mifcon- 
duct,  my  too  indulgent  mother  has  been  the 
caufe.     I  now  can  clearly  fee  her  error  and 
my  own  :  by  making  me  at  too  early  an  age 
my  own  miftrefs,  fhe  abandoned  me  to  the 
caprice  of  my  own  temper,  and  the  folly  of 
my  own  heart.- — Alas !   I   fink  oppreffed  by 
their  effects ;    accept   this  miniature  of  the 
man  who  deluded  and  deferted  me  :  he  was 

furely 
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farcly  undcferving  of  my  regard;  and  yet, 
if  he  were  now  prefent  to  plead  his  own 
caufe,  I  know  not  that  I  could  condemn  him, 
or  deny  him  forgivenefs.  Remember  me  in 
your  prayers,  and  when  you  lhall  hear  any 
perfon  throw  reflections  upon  my  conduct, 
let  me,  I  earneftly  entreat,  find  zealous 
advocates  in  your  benevolence  and  friend- 
drip." 

A  few  days  ended  her  forrows  with  her 
life,  and  her  lofs  aueeled  Emiiy  with  all 
the  generous  feelings  of  affection  natural 
to  her  amiable  diipolition  and  goodnels  of 
heart. 

Early  on  the  morning,  after  the  Baron  and 
his  friend  arrived  in  London,  Edward  Mar- 
riot  went  to  Mrs.  Sparks's  houfe.  On  coin- 
ing into  the  fquarc,  he  law  a  considerable 
crowd  collected ;  he  inquired  the  caufe,  and 
was  told  that  a  funeral  proceffion  was  com- 
ing that  way.  On  walking  forward,  he  faw 
a  herfe  and  mourning  coaches  at  Mrs. 
Sparks's  door.  The  proceilion  was  beginning 
flowly  to  move,  and  the  plumes  of  the  herfe 

waved 
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waved  folemnly  in  the  wind.  His  heart  funk 
within  him  at  the  fight,  and  he  remained 
motionlefs  and  difmayed.  The  folemn  train 
paffed  by  him,  and  what  were  his  fore- 
bodings when  he  faw  Mrs.  Mapleton  and 
Colonel  Lorton  in  one  of  the  coaches.  He 
conjectured  the  very  worft  calamity  that  could 
affect  himfelf:  he  could  hardly  ftand,  and 
with  difficulty  reached  a  lhop.  The  ftiop- 
keeper  very  humanely,  on  feeing  his  extreme 
agitation,  offered  him  a  feat  and  refrefh- 
ments,  and  fent  as  foon  as  he  had  made  his 
wifhes  known,  to  inquire  whole  funeral  it 
was.  The  meffenger  was  fome  time  before 
he  returned,  and  the  minutes  he  delayed 
were  hours  of  agony  to  Edward.  When 
he  came  back  he  reported,  that  it  was  the 
funeral  of  a  young  married  lady. 

"  Alas !"  exclaimed  Edward,  "  was  it 
for  this,  the  faddeft  of  all  fcenes,  I  have 
lived  to  revifit  my  native  country  ?  Would 
I  had  perifhed  on  the  fands  of  Egypt,  or 
been  fwallowed  by  the  roaring  fea,  ere  I  had 
beheld  this  wretched  dav  !" 

The 
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The  humane  fhopkeeper  fent  his  fervant 
lo  Mrs.  Spaiks's  houfo  to  obtain  certain  in- 
formation. The  meflenger  foon  returned, 
and  told  him  that  it  was  the  funeral  of  the 
Countcfs  Malmaifon,  and  that  the  Colonel 
and  Mrs.  Mapleton  had  attended  it  as  friends 
of  the  family.  He  added,  that  Mifs  Emily 
Lorton  was  dangeroufly  ill. 

Her  attendance  on  her  friend  the  Countefs 
had  increafed  her  former  indifpofition,  and 
Hie  was  pronounced  by  her  phyfician  to  be 
in  an  alarming  ft  ate  of  danger. 

Edward  recovered  his  fpirits  fufficiently 
to  call  upon  the  Colonel.  When  he  fent  in 
his  name,  it  was  molt  favourably  received, 
and  they  met  with  mutual  delight  The 
Colonel  appeared  much  older,  the  wrinkles 
of  care  furrowed  his  face,  his  hair  was 
turned  grey ;  he  was  pale  and  very  grave  in 
his  deportment.  He  was  fo  much  changed 
from  the  cheerful  and  lively  character  Ed 
ward  once  remembered  him,  that  lie  could 
not  help  inquiring  the  caufe  of  this  ftrange 
alteration  with  the  in  oft  friendly  folicitude. 

Struck 
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Struck  with  the  anxious  and  earneft  man- 
ner of  his  inquiries,  the  Colonel  related  to 
him  all  the  particulars  of  his  emharrafTed 
circumstances,  thinking  he  might  with  the 
greateft  fafety  repofe  this  confidence  in  the 
worthy  fon  of  his  friend  Dr.  Marriot. 

The  generous  heart  of  Edward  was  af- 
fected by  various  feelings— by  fympathy  for 
the  diftreffes  of  the  revered  father  of  Emily. 
and  by  the  fironger  and  more  violent  emo- 
tions of  indignation.' — "  What  fordid,  what 
hard-hearted  wretches,"  exclaimed  he,  "  are 
Mrs.  AVill'on  and  Sir  Lionel — how  do  I 
wifli  to  reproach  the  one,  and  chaftife  the 
other  P 

"  Alas  P  faiii  the  Colonel,  "  although 
your  generous  warmth  in  my  fervice  does 
honour  to  your  feelings  of  friendihip,  any 
refentment  ihown  to  them  would  be  more 
likely  to  haiten,  than  to  prevent  my  ruin. 
Nor  are  they  the  only  caufes  of  my  mis- 
fortunes :  I  labour  under  the  weight  of  ac- 
cumulated diftrefs;  I  am  the  vi&im  of  mv 
confidence,    in    others.      The   merchant    to 

whom* 
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whom  I  fold  my  corn,  is  a  bankrupt,  and 
I  find,  fmce  I  came  to  London,  he  cannot 
pay  me  a  Hulling — and  the  farmer,  for  whom 
1  was  bound,  has  abfconded,  and  I  muft 
be  anfwerable  for  his  debt.  Thus  embar- 
rafled  as  I  am,  a  prifon  is  inevitable.  But 
I  know  the  worft  perfonal  evils  that  can  be 
inflicted  upon  me,  and  for  them  I  am  pre- 
pared ;  neither  the  diftrefs  of  poverty,  nor 
even  the  difgrace  of  a  gaol,  will  give  me 
intolerable  pain ;  for  I  feel  ftrong  in  my 
reliance  on  that  Great  Being,  who  encou- 
rages me  to  call  upon  him  in  the  time  of 
trouble ;  and  he  will  furely  be  the  more  in- 
clined to  liften  to  my  prayers, — for  when  I 
enjoyed  his  bounty  in  the  funfhine  of  prof- 
perity,  I  did  not  forget  my  duty.  No — 
no,  it  cannot  be,  Edward-^-He  will  not 
leave  me  comfortlefs,  clouded  although  I  am 
by  misfortunes,  and  degraded  in  the  opinion 
of  the  world." 

Here  he  paufed,  and  walked  about  the 
room  with  hurried  fteps;  a  tear  ftole  down 

vol.  ii.  u  his 
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his  manly  cheek,  he  wiped  it  off,  and  another 
followed,  and  he  feemed  to  labour  with 
thoughts  too  painful  for  utterance.  "  There 
is,"  refumed  he,  fpeaking  as  if  he  drew  his 
breath  with  difficulty,  "  a  part  in  which  I 
am  vulnerable — my  daughter  Emily — my 
beft  beloved — the  fweet  pledge  of  eternal 
affection  left  me  by  her  mother,  now  a  faint 
in  heaven  :  Oh !  what  agony  is  referved  for 
me,  if  fhe  muft  be  involved  in  the  diftrefs  of 
her  father,  and  be  doomed,  while  endea^ 
vouring  to  alleviate  his  forrows,  to  fink  under 
her  prefent  indifpofition,  increafed  as  it  will 
certainly  be,  by  the  diftrefs  of  the  molt 
affectionate  heart  that  ever  warmed  a 
daughter's  breaft.  O  Edward,  my  wants, 
my  imprifonment,  even,  my  death,  will  be 
a  luxury  compared  to  the  torture  of  furviving 
her." 

That  firm  and  intrepid  mind,  that  had 
often  enabled  the  Colonel  to  hear  the  cannon 
of  battle  without  difmay,  and  even  behold 
death   fpread  its  ravages   among  his  brave 

companions 
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companions  in  war,  was  overpowered  by 
the  recollection  of  his  only  child— his  fick 
and  friend lcls  daughter  ! !  ■  ■  • 

Recovering  a  more  refolute  tone  of  voice, 
he  proceeded.  "  But  I  muft  fubmit  "to 
whatever  may  happen,  for  it  is  the  duty  of 
a  Chriftian  to  learn  patience  from  him, 
who  even  died  to  exemplify  that  virtue. 
Am* ft  me  then,  I  conjure  you,  who  are  the 
Minifter  of  that  holy  Religion,  now  almoft 
my  only  remaining  folace,  to  make  the  tri- 
umph of  refignation  complete  over  adverfity 
and  the  infirmities  of  human  nature  !" 

Edward  wifhed,  as  foon  as  the  Colonel 
mentioned  the  name  of  Emily,  to  interrupt 
him ;  but  his  judgment  very  properly  checked 
his  inclination.  As  foon  as  the  Colonel 
itopped,  after  thus  mowing  the  fenfibility  of 
his  heart,  and  the  energy  of  his  principles, 
which  no  diftrefs  could  ihake,  Edward  in- 
quired moft  anxiouily  for  Emily.  Her  fa- 
ther confirmed  his  fears,  by  alluring  him, 
me   continued  very  ill,    and  muft  be  very 

u  2  cautioufly 
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eautioufly  prepared,  before  an  interview 
with  him  could  be  riiked;  as  her  fpirits 
were  fo  deprefied,  that  an  abrupt  vifit  might 
be  attended  even  with  the  moft  fatal  con- 
sequences. 


CHAP. 


CHAP.   XLI. 


Wooing  thee,  I  found  thee  of  more  value 
Than  (lamps  in  gold, or  fums  in  fealed  bags; 
And  'tis  the  very  riches  of  thyfelf, 

That  now  I  aim  at 

Merrt  Wives  op  Windsor, 


JlLmily's  phyiician,  a  man  of  acuteneis  and 
experience,  foon  difcovered  that  her  malady 
was  in  her  mind,  and  he  took  every  method 
to  remove  it  He  had  heard  of  her  at- 
tachment to  Edward,  and  of  his  return; 
yet,  from  feveral  hints  which  Emily  had 
thrown  out,  he  found  it  was  her  fixed  opi- 
nion, that  fome  difafter  had  befallen  him,  and 
the  mould  never  more  behold  him.  The 
Colonel  trufted  to  the  addrefs  of  this  judicious 

fon 
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fon  of  Efculapius  to  cure  her  of  this  deeply 
rooted  perfuafion. 

The  phyiician  began  a  converfation  with 
Emily  by  informing  her,  that  he  had  heard 
from  a  family  of  high  rank  whom  he  at- 
tended, an  account  of  the  unexpected  re- 
turn of  a  perfon  from  abroad,  fuppofed  by 
all  his  relations,  to  be. dead.  The  circum- 
ftances  of  the  ftory  were  thefe : — After  one 
of  the  unfortunate  battles  in  the  late  ex- 
pedition of  the  Englifh  army  to  the  Helder 
Point,  in  Holland,  the  name  of  Captain  B — ■ 

of  the  regiment  was  returned  in  the 

lift  of  the  killed.  His  family  received  the 
melancholy  tidings  under  the  authority  of 
the  Gazette,  and  his  mother  and  all  his 
relatives  went  into  mourning  for  him.  About 
fix  months  after,  his  mother,  who  lived  in 
London,  was  informed,  that  a  ftrang£r  wiihed 
to  fee  her;  and  imagine  what  muft  be  her 
feelings  of  aftonifhment  and  joy  to  difcover, 
when  this  vifitor  made  his  appearance,  that 
he  was  her  fen!  She  fainted  in  his  arms, 
•and  her  frame  was  ibook  with  fuch  agitation 

at 
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at  this  moft  unexpected  meeting,  that  it  was 
a  long  time  before  ihe  recovered  any  degree 
of  her  former  compofure. 

The  truth  was,  Captain  B — •  had  been 
badly  wounded,  but  yet  had  fufficient  ltrength 
remaining  to  crawl  behind  a  fand  hill, 
where  he  lay  till  a  party  of  Dutch  troops 
came  up,  and  very  humanely  conveyed  him 
to  one  of  their  hofpitals.  One  of  the  Dutch 
officers  recollected  him.  He  had  before  the 
war  been  acquainted  with  his  family  at  Am- 
iterdam ;  thither  he  conveyed  Captain  B — , 
and  took  care  of  him,  till  he  was  lufficiently 
recovered  to  be  exchanged,  and  returned  to 
England. 

"  Now,  Mifs  Lorton/'  faid  the  Phy- 
fician,  "  if  any  particular  friend  of  your's 
was  to  return,  I  hope  you  wrould  be  better 
prepared  for  his  arrival,  and  would  receive 
him  with  more  firmnefs  than  the  mother  of 
Captain  B — ■  received  her  fon." 

"  Alas !"  replied  Emily,  "  I  fear  the  im- 
probability of  the  return  of  my  friend  is 
even  greater  1  ban  that  was  of  Captain  B — ." 

"  You 
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"  You  will  not  think  fo,"  replied  the 
phyfician,  "  when  I  tell  you,  that  a  veflel 
lately  arrived  at  Plymouth  from  Malta,  and 
has  brought  feveral  pallengers — how  can  you 
tell  who  thefe  pallengers  may  be?" 

He  purfued  the  fubjecl;  no  farther  at  that 
time,  but  on  paying  the  next  vifit,  he  re- 
vived it,  and  allured  her — that  her  friend, 
Edward  Harriot,  was  actually  arrived  in 
England ;  and  finding  ihe  had  fufncknt  firm- 
nefs  to  bear  the  information,  he  proceeded 
to  tell  her,  that  he  was  in  London,  and  lhe 
might  fee  him  whenever  ihe  pleafed. 

"  Trifles  light  as  air  may  be  to  the  jealous 
confirmations  ftrong  as  proofs  of  holy  writ  f 
— but  the  heart  that  has  long  been  the  fport 
of  uncertainty  and  the  victim  of  difappoint- 
ment,  is  apt  to  create  difficulties,  and  dif- 
trufts  the  foundation  even  of  the  cherifhed 
and  darling  hope,  which  it  moft  ardently 
willies  to  realize.  Emily  could  only  be  pcr- 
fuaded  to  credit  the  Doctor's  flattering  re- 
port upon  the  additional  evidences  of  her 
father,  and  Mrs.  Mapleton. 

Thus 
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Thus  was  her  mind  familiarized  to  the 
iubjedfc  of  Edward's  return,  and  fhe  was 
gradually  prepared:  for  an  interview  with 
him. 

At  an  appointed  hour,  which  Edward  an- 
ticipated by  a  conlklerable  time,  they  met. 
He  was  in  the  room  convening  with  the 
Colonel  and  the  Phyfician,  when  Emily, 
fupported  by  Mrs.  Mapleton  and  Mrs. 
Sparks,  came  down  itairs.  Her  conva- 
lescence advancing  flowly  towards  health  re- 
lembled  winter  ftill  lingering  on  the  ap- 
proach, .  and  giving  the  promife  of  fpring ; 
the  delicate  role  began  to  tinge  her  cheek, 
and  the  luitre  of  their  former  fweet  expreffion 
was  returning  to  her  eyes. 

But  the  occalion  was  too  overpowering  for 
her  weakly  conftitution  and  fluctuating  Spi- 
rits. The  moment  fhe  was  told  Edward 
was  waiting- to  fee  her,  ihe  was  fm zed  with 
a  Hidden  treinour;  vet  endeavouring  to  be 
refolute,  with  faltering  fteps  ihe  Uowly  ad- 
vanced into  the  drawing-room.  He  was 
alraoft  as  much  agitated,  and  could  hardly 
5  think 
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think  what  was  pafiing  a  reality.  She  ven- 
tured to  raife  her  eyes,  and  gazed  upon  him 
with  an  angelic  benignity.  "  My  dear  Mifs 
Lorton,"  laid  he,  haftily  approaching,  and 
taking  her  hand — His  voice  awakened  all 
her  feelings  of  affection.  The  tumult  of  her 
fpirits  ceafed  to  be  violent,  it  fubfided  into 
tendernefs,  and  fhe  was  relieved  by  a  flood 
of  tears.  When  ju ft  relapfing  into  agitation, 
and  ready  to  fink,  fhe  found  herfelf  in  the 
arms  of  him,  who  poffeffed  every  claim  to 
her  affection, — as  her  faithful  friend, — her 
brave  preferver, — her  long  loft  lover. 

Amid  the  various  occafions  upon  which 
the  emotions  of  the  human  heart  are  ex- 
cited and  difplayed ;  can  any  one  be  found 
more  honourable  to  human  nature,  or  more 
interefting  to  the  benevolent  mind,  than 
fiich  an  one  as  this.  The  meeting  of  a  vir- 
tuous pair,  for  years  attached  to  each  other 
from  eoirfiderations  of  the  higheft  perfonal 
merit,  after  a  long  abfence,  during  which 
the  obftacles  which  originally  impeded  their 
union  feemed  to  be  confiderably  increafed, 
6  was 
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was  fucix  an  occurrence  as,  it  may  be  pre-? 
filmed,  propitious  Heaven  fmiles  upon  with 
peculiar  favour.  Edward  and  Emily  con- 
fefied,  that  it  was"  no  iinall  compenfation 
for  the  forrows  of  tedious  abfence :  it  feemed 
to  comprile  the  felicity  of  years  in  the  com- 
pafs  of  an  hour. 

Edward  foon  after  obtained  a  private  in- 
terview with  Emily.  "  Now,"  laid  he, 
"  is  come  the  crilis  of  fortune,  whatever 
painful  fenfations  it  may  give  me  with  refpe6l 
to  your  father,  it  cannot  fail  to  delight  me,  as 
it  relates  to  you.  How  often  have  I 
willied,  moft  angelic  of  your  fex,  that  if  I 
could  not  rile  to  an  equality  with  you,  your 
fortune  might  fink  to  a  level  with  mine. 
I  can  now  give  you  a  fubftantial  proof,  that 
I  love  you  for  yourfelf  alone. - — Length  of 
time,  abfence,  variety  of  objects,  and  even 
the  change  in  your  circumftances.  far  from 
diflblving,  have  confirmed  my  attachment. 
Let  me  give  you  the  moft  convincing  proof 
#f  it,  by  propofing  our  immediate  marriage; 

and 
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and  If  we  cannot  remove  the  preffiire  of 
your  fathers  misfortunes,  we  fhall  be  better 
able  by  our  combined  endeavours  to  alleviate 
them :  farely,  I  cannot  be  lefs  dear,  or  lefs 
ufeful  to  htm,  when  united  by  the  moft  tender 
of  all  ties  to  you.'" 

"  Convinced,    fully  convinced,"    replied 
Emily,  wfthout  hefitation,  "  as  I  am  of  the 
ardour,  and  Hill  more  of  the  conftancy  of 
your  attachment,  I  cannot,   under  the  pre- 
fent  circumftances,  conlent  to  your  propofal. 
Wait,  I  conjure  you,  ibme  time  longer :  my 
father's   diftrefs   precludes    all    other     con- 
siderations, even  thofe  that  are  truly  dear  to 
my  heart.     Urge  me  not  to  do,  what  it  is 
painful    to    deny.      Heaven,"    added   me, 
throwing  up  her  ardent  eyes  that  ftreamed 
with  tears,  "  may  ftill  befriend  thofe  who, 
with  inceflant  diligence,  folicit  its  protection, 
and  endeavour  to  facrifice  every  confideration 
to  the  performance  of  their  duty." 

Totally  ignorant  of    the    time  that    had 
elapfed  during  this  interview,  Edward  judged 

it 
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it  better  not  to  dijtrefs  her  by  farther  feli- 
citation, and  on  obtaining  her  permhTion 
foon  to  fee  her  again,  he  returned  to  the 
Baron.  His  heart  was  top  full  for  dif- 
guife  or  fecrecy;  he  told  his  friend  of  all 
that  had  paiTed — of  his  unaltered  love  for 
Emily,  and  her  father's  various  embarralT- 
ments.  The  Baron  was  moved — He  eagerJy 
inquired  what  was  the  amount  of  the  Co- 
lonel's debt  to  Mrs.  Wilfon. 

"  Happy  fliall  I  be,"  faid  he,  "  to  lend, 
or  to  make  him  a  prefent  of  the  fum  he 
wants ;  but  I  mult  be  cautious  in  what 
manner  the  propoial  is  made,  left  I  offend 
the  delicacy  of  his  feelings,  while  I  en- 
deavour to  relieve  his  diftrefs.  You  mud 
introduce  me  to  him,  and  I  will  take  an 
early  opportunity  of  waiting  upon  him, 
as  I  do  not  wifh  he  mould  firft  call  upon 
me ;  for,  however  ready  he  may  be  to  pay 
me  fuch  a  compliment,  I  think  that  more 
than  ufual  refpecl  and  deference  are  due 
to  a  gentleman  of  his  noble  mind  when  in 
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diftrefs.  Poflibly  out  of  our  acquaintance 
may  arife  an  opportunity  that  will  au- 
thorife  me  to  render  him  that  jervice  as  a 
friend,  which  it  would  be  impertinent  in  me 
to  offer  as  a  ftrangfcr. 


CHAP. 
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-The  (hadowy  vifions  of  paft  days 


Croud  on  my  foul ;  methinks  that  deep-ton'd  voice 

Sounds  like  fweet  mufic,  that  erft  charm'd  my  ear : 

Thy  noble  port,  and  manly  lineaments 

I  trace,  as  once  familiar  to  my  eyes : 

But  Time  has  fpread  his  dark  oblivious  mantle, 

And  dimm'd  remembrance. — -   ■  A. 


When  Edward  introduced  the  Baron  to 
Colonel  Lorton,  the  latter  received  him  with 
diftant  politenefs,  and  without  noticing  him 
in  any  particular  manner :  But  the  Baron 
furveyed  the  Colonel  with  great  attention, 
and  felt  a  ftrange  agitation  ariling  in  his  mind, 
and  a  great  curiofity  to  converle  freely  with 
him,  and  make  fome  minute  and  particular 
inquiries, 

"  I  under- 
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"  I  underftand,  Sir,"  faid  the  Baron, 
u  that  your  fituation  in  the  army  led  you 
to  vifit  various  places  abroad :  were  you 
ever  at  Malta,  where  I  have  palled  fo  many 
years  of  my  life?"  "  No,  Sir,"  replied  the 
Colonel,  "  I  was  never  farther  up  the  Me- 
diterranean than  Naples  :  I  was  there  with 
another  oliicer  of  our  regiment  for  a  ihort 
time,  twenty  years  ago — that  is— let  me  re- 
collect— it  was  in  the  furnmer  of  1782." 

"  What  regiment  was  your's?"  afked  the 
Baron.  "  It  was,"  replied  the  Colonel, 
"  the  39th,  then  ftationed  at  Gibraltar,  and 
commanded  by  Sir  Robert  Boyd,  afterwards 
Governor  of  that  garrifon.  We  obtained 
leave  of  abfence  to  make  am  exouriion,  and 
took  our  paffage  in  a  polacca  that  was  going 
to  the  Coaft  of  Italy,  and  we  proceeded  as 
far  as  Naples — It  was,  I  think,  in  the  month 
of  September." 

"  This  is  extraordinary,"  exclaimed  the 
Baron,  "  for  in  the  very  month  of  the  year 
you  mention,  I  was  there  too. — Yes — it  was 
in  1782,  as  you  mention — the  furnmer  before 

the 
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the  earthquakes  in  Calabria.  Did  any  thing 
remarkable  happen,  during  your  ftay  at 
Naples  ?" 

"  Yes!"  replied  the  Colonel  with  a  figh, 
"  the  fear  which  you  fee  in  my  cheek,  and 
which  I  mail  probably  carry  to  my  grave, 
can  witnefs  for  me,  that  fomething  very  re- 
markable did  happen  to  me  there.  The  even- 
ing before  we  left  Naples,  as  I  and  my  bro- 
ther Officer  were  walking  in  the  Strada  de 
Toledo,  we  faw  a  Cavalier  attacked  by 
bravos :  we  ran  up  to  the  place,  and  in- 
terfered in  his  defence :  from  one  of  the  vil- 
lains I  received  a  cut  in  my  cheek ;  but  I 
made  him  pay  the  forfeit  of  his  life  for  the 
wound.  His  companions  immediately  fled. 
The  Cavalier  had  been  ftruck  to  the  ground ; 
his  face  was  befmeared  with  blood,  and  he 
was  badly  wounded  :  we  were  happy  in 
bearing  him  to  a  place  of  fafety,  and — " 

"  Let  me  afk  you  one  queftion,"  faid  the 
Baron,  interrupting  the  Colonel's  narrative 
with  eagernefs — "  Did  the  Cavalier  give  you 
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airy  memento  of  his  gratitude?"  "  ITedid/ 
replied  the  Colonel; — u  it  was  a  beautiful 
antique  ring  of  a  lion  let  in  gold,  with  the 
initials  of  his  name  cut  in  the  back  part: 
I  value  it  highly,  and  always  wear  it  with 
my  feals — See,  here  it  is,"  faid  he,  taking  out 
ins  watch,  and  mowing  the  ring. 

Surprize,  doubt,  and  joy  were  alternately 
depicted  in  the  Baron's  exprefiive  face.  He 
looked  by  turns  at  the  Colonel,  and-  then  at 
the  ring,  which  he  recognifed  beyond  a  doubt 
•to  have  been  his  own.  The  exact  agreement 
of  the  time  and  place  where  he-  was  a£- 
ikulted  and  dangeroafly  wounded,  in  the 
manner  and  by  the  perfom  the  Colonel  de- 
scribed ;  and  the  recollection  of  the  figure, 
die  voice,  and  the  face  of  his  preferver  were 
inch  ftrong  and  accumulated  proofs,  that 
difmiffing  all  doubts  upon  a  fubjecl,  whicli 
every  circurnftance  concurred  to  eftablifii — 

"  Gracious  Heaven  !"  exclaimed  he,  "  how 
myfterious  are  thy  ways  ! — I  am — I  am 
*hat  very  Cavalier,  whofe  life  you  faved." 

Savins: 
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Saying  thefe  words,  he  folded  the  Colonel, 
who  felt  equal  conviction,  and  fimilar  emo- 
tions of  joy,  in  his  arms. 

"  O,  my  brave  preferver  ;'  exclaimed  the 
Baron,  u  is  it  you — can  it  be  you — whom  I 
embrace?  For  what  happinefs  has  Provi- 
dence prefer ved  me !  When  I  was  fufn- 
ciently  recovered  from  my  wounds,  how 
anxioully  did  I  inquire  for  you  in  Naples ; 
but  you  were  not  to  be  found.  I  wrote  re- 
peatedly to  my  friends  at  Gibraltar,  but  in 
vain :  they  could  only  learn,  at  leaft  they 
only  informed  me,  that  you  had  quitted  the 
army,  and  no  fearch  could  find  you  in  the 
remote  province  of  England,  in  which  you 
were  fettled." 

"  Sir,"  faid  the  Colonel,  "  the  wound  I 
received  in  defending  you,  added  to  one 
before  given  me  in  battle,  had  fuch  an  effect 
upon  my  health,  that  my  quitting  the  army 
was  rendered  indifpenfably  neceffary.  I 
fold  my  cornmiflion,  returned  to  England, 
married,  and  fettled  in  Cumberland :  I  was 
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thus  fo  completely  cut  off  from  all  my  for- 
mer military  connections,  and  fo  fecluded 
from  the  world,  that  I  am  not  furprized 
your  kind  inquiries  failed  fo  completely  to 
find  me." 

"  That  you  did  not  take  equal  pains/7 
faid  the  Baron,  "  to  find  me  out,  I  am  not 
much  furprized;  for  it  is  the  part  of  the 
truly  generous  man  to  forget  the  favour  he 
beftows.  May  it  be  the  part  of  the  obliged 
ever  to  remember  it  with  feelings  of  un- 
ceafmg  gratitude  !  How  ought  I  to  venerate 
that  country,  to  whofe  natives  I  have  been 
twice  indebted  for  my  life.  Here  is  the  ge- 
nerous youth,"  pointing  to  Edward  Marriot, 
"  who  faved  me  from  the  flames  at  Malta. 
How  can  I  ever  return  this  double  debt 
of  obligation?  Although  I  think  myfelf 
obliged,  beyond  my  power  of  making  any 
full,  any  adequate  return — Yet  there  is  a 
mode,  continued  he,  putting  his  hand  to  his 
forehead,  and  deliberating  a  moment  or  two 
— "  there  certainly  is  a  mode,  by  which  I 
9  can 
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can  make  my  acknowledgements  to  you  both 
— -you  muft  then,  my  dear  Colonel,  excufe 
a  propofal  I  am  going  to  make,  dictated  by 
the  delight  I  feel  upon  the  prefent  oecafion. 
I  have  been  made  fully  acquainted  with  the 
caufe  of  your  journey  to  London,  and  with 
all  your  pecuniary  diftrefles.  Let  no  re- 
ferve  on  your  part  deprive  me  of  the  greatefl 
pleafure  I  can  enjoy ;  but  allow  me  to  take 
fuch  meafures  as  will  lave  you  from  any  in- 
convenience from  the  confidence  you  have 
repoied  in  the  farmer  your  neighbour,  and 
your  correfpondent  the  merchant;  fufTer  m® 
likewife  to  interpofe  my  good  offices  between 
you  and  Mrs  Wilfon,  fo  far  as  to  refcue 
injured  integrity  from  the  hands  of  oppref- 
fion.  You  muft — you  ought  to  confent  to 
accept  my  fervices.  Say  but  the  word,  and 
I  will  inftantiy  cancel  the  obligation  you  are 
under  to  Mrs.  Wilfon.  You  ihall  ceafe  to 
be  her  debtor,  and  for  the  future  allow  me 
the  honour  to  call  you  mine." 

Edward,  Emily,  and  Mrs.  Mapleton  had 
remained    filent    and  amazed  fpe&ators   of 

this 
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this  interefting  explanation  and  difcovery. 
They  cordially  united  with  the  Baron  in 
overcoming  the  Colonel's  objections  to  his 
propofals,  and  had  the  pleafure  to  be  at  laft 
fuccefsful. 


CHAP. 
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The  cruel  tiger 


•Sports  with  the  tortures  of  his  captive  kid  ; 
(But  generous  natures,  not  too  proud  of  conqucit, 
AVili  fcorn  to  trample  ou  a  prolhate  foe.  A. 


As  the  Baron  felt  not  the  flighted  Inclina- 
tion, from  the  reports  he  heard  of  Mrs.  Wil- 
ion's  character  and  conduct,  to  commence  an 
.acquaintance  with  her,  lie  commiflioned  his 
friend  Edward  to  wait  upon  her,  and  fettle 
tlie  payment  of  the  Colonel's  debt.  Thus 
was  Edward  expofed  to  the  temptation  of 
enjoying  fuch  a  triumph  of  iuperioj -ity  asflie 
Lad  once  exerted  over  him,  when  fhe  thought 
the  vilits  of  the  fon  of  a  Cumberland  Parfon 
impertinent  and  obtrufiye.  But  nothing  could 
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be  lefs  congenial  with  his  feelings,  or  more 
contrary  to  his  principles,  than  to  take  any 
advantage  of  the  high  ground  upon   which 
he   was   now   placed  :    yet  he  entered  the 
fquarc,   in  which  Mrs.  Wiifon's  houfe  was, 
with  fenfations   far  different  from  thofe  he 
once  felt,  when  he  was  rudely  difmhTed  from 
the  door  by  her  exprefs  orders.     High  in  the 
eiteem  both  of  the  Baron  and  the  Colonel, 
and  ftill  more  elated  by  the  conicioufnefs  of 
his  Emily's  love,  he  haftened  with  heart-felt 
delight,  yet  without  the  flighteft  degree  of 
afperity  or  arrogance,  to  execute  his  com- 
miffion. 

On  coming  to  Mrs.  Wilfon's  houfe,  he  was 
furprized  to  find  the  ftreet  door  open,  and 
a  crowd  of  people  affembled  to  attend  an 
auction.  The  rooms  were  ftripped  of  all 
their  elegant  furniture;  every  article,  even 
the  family  pictures,  were  felling  off  at  very 
inconfiderable  prices.  For  fbme  time  he 
paufed — reflecting  with  concern  on  this  me- 
lancholy reverfe  of  fortune,  but  foon  reco- 
vering from  his  meditation  on  the  fad  and 
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ruinous  effects  of  gaming  and  extravagance, 
he  inquired  of  a  per lbn,  who  had  the  ap>- 
pearance  of  a  iheriff's  officer,  where  Mis: 
Wilibn  was. 

"  Where  ihe  deferred  to  be  long  ago,"  re- 
plied the  officer,  in  a  furly  tone;  "  don't  you 
know  ihe  was  carried  laft  week  to  the  King's 
Bench,  and  you  may  take  my  word  for  it, 
{he  will  be  fome  time  before  me  will  find 
her  way  out  again.     Silly  creature,  fhe  took 
all  her  tradefmen  for  flats,  but  fome  of  them 
have  been  too  fharp  for  her :  when  fhe  was 
dunned  by  one,  fhe  opened  an  account  with 
another  ; — -why,  Sir,  will  you  believe  it,  Ihe 
had  three  green-grocers,  four  butchers,    as 
many  bakers  and  cabinet-makers  ;  and  as  for 
her  milliners,  me  had  one  in  almoft  every 
genteel  ftreet.     She  was,  to  be  fure,  what 
they  call  a  lady  of  fafhion,-— but  give  me 
honefty  in  low  life ;   many  a  better  woman 
than  Madam  Wilibn  has  been  fent  to  gather 
fimplcjs  in  Botany  Bay." 

In  this  fpeech  there  was  not  more  fe  verity 
than  truth.     Edward  made  no  reply  to  it, 

but 
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imt  haftened  to  the  King's  Bench  priiori, 
where  the  lady,  who  had  fo  often  denied 
herfelf,  coisld  not  fail  to  be  found  at  home. 
He  was  conducted  to  her  dark  and  difniai 
apartment,  a  complete  contraft  to  the  airy 
and  fpaciaus  manfion  fke  had  lately  inha- 
bited; he  there  found  her  diverted  of  all 
appearances  of  falliion  and  fplendour,  at- 
tended only  by  one  fervant,  and  ihe  feemed 
only  alive  to  feelings  of  mortified  pride, 
vexation,  and  refentment. 

The  impetuofity  of  her  temper  was  in- 
ftantly  fhown ;  the  moment  Edward  ap- 
peared, without  waiting  to  be  informed  of 
his  bufmefs,  fne  was  fo  eager  to  have  fome 
•per  foil  to  liften  to  her  complaints,  after  fo 
-long  a  feclufion  from  fociety,  that  flie  poured 
forth  a  torrent  of  invecfive. — She  complained 
ihat  the  perfons  of  fafhion  fne  had  always 
treated  as  friends  had  deierted  her,  and  that 
not  one  of  them  had  interfered  to  refcue  her 
from  the  hands  of  the  villainous  tradefmeu 
who  had  confined  her  in  this  odious  and 
disgraceful  place. 
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She  endeavoured  to  make  it  appear,  by 
her  artful  mifreprefentation,  that  every  one 
was  to  blame,  except  herfelf.  Edward  could 
not  be  fo  deceived,  yet  he  liftened  to  her 
with  refpectful  attention,  and  fuch  complai- 
fance  induced  her  to  repofe-  confidence  in 
him :  ihe  talked  without  referve  of  her  af- 
fairs— flic  complained  much  of  the  artifices 
of  Sir  Charles  Wager,  and  infinuated  lie  had 
not  won  her  money  fairly ; — as  for  Colonel 
Lorton,  flic  faid  he  had  acted  like  a  fimple- 
ton,  to  fay  no  worfe  of  him,  for  he  had 
thrown  away  her  money  upon  his  dirty 
acres,  and  never  did  fhe  expect  to  receive 
either  intereft  or  principal,  except  by  the 
law  taking  its  courfe. 

"  Happy  am  I,"  faid  Edward,  interrupt- 
ing her,  "  to  fpeak  to  you  in  a  manner  the 
molt  fafisfaclory  upon  that  point.  My  friend, 
the  Colonel,  Madam,  I  aflure  you,  is  neither 
fo  injudicious,  nor  fo  deftitute  of  refources, 
as  you  imagine  :  only  order  his  bond  to  be 
given  up,  and  the  whole  amount  of  the  debt 
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thall  be  im mediately  paid  to  any  perfon  pro- 
perly authorized  to  receive  it." 

For  fome  minutes  fhe  gave  no  credit  to 
his  alfertions,  as  the  propofal  was  wholly 
new  and  unexpected  :  at  laft,  giving  way  to 
his  repeated  and  very  ferious  afiiirances,  that 
he  was  fincere  in  all  he  had  faid,  fjie  called 
Edward  her  befl  friend,  apologifcd,  with 
no  very  good  grace,  for  her  former  uncivil 
behaviour  to  him,  and  declared  that  if  fhe 
could  eicape  from  her  prefent  embarraff- 
ments,  ibe  would  reform  her  courfe  of  life, 
and  never  more  fubject  herfelf  to  the  power 
of  tradefinen  to  opprefs,  gamblers  to  cheat, 
or  falfe  friends  to  flatter  and  defert  her. 

The  debt  was  paid  by  the  Baron  to  Mrs. 
Wilfbn's  folicitor,  the  bond  was  cancelled, 
and  the  Colonel  went  through  the  legal  for- 
mality of  giving  the  Baron  his  bond  for  the 
amount  of  the  fum  at  legal  intereft.  Edward 
and  Emily  attended  the  ceremony  of  figning 
and  fealing  this  inftrument,  and  the  Baron,  as 
foon  as  he  received  it  thus  properly  executed, 
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prefented  it,  with  a  look  of  the  moil  cordial 
benignity,  to  Emily. — "  Accept  this,  my 
charming  young  friend,"  faid  he;  "  I  wilh  to 
prefent  the  whole  fum  to  you,  as  your  father, 
I  am  confident,  cannot  be  indebted  to  anyone, 
who  will  make  the  obligation  lit  lighter  upon 
him,  than  yourfelf.  Should  you,  however, 
fear  that  the  prefer  nation  of  this  paper  will 
cauie  any  uneafy  fenfations  in  his  mind,  I 
beg  you  will  confider  yourfelf  at  full  liberty 
to  difpofe  of  it  in  any  manner  you  pleafe, 
and  do  whatever  you  may,  be  allured  of  my 
approbation.5' 

a  Mofi  generous  of  ftrangers,"  replied 
Emily,  "  your  kindnefs  can  only  be  equalled 
by  the  delicacy  which  directs  it.  If  you  are 
lb  readv  to  fet  a  friend  at  liberty  from  the 
weight  of  obligation,  how  much  more  defir- 
ous  mould  a  daughter  be  to  remove  the 
folicitude  of  a  father  !  Surely  I  do  not  m-if- 
take  your  kind  fuggeftion — Is  it  not  thus 
you  empower  me  to  act?" 

As  fhe  pronounced  thefe  laft  words,  Ihe 
looked  firft  at  the  Baron,  then,  with  more 
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tender  figniflcancy,  at  Edward,  who  nodded 
affent  with  admiration  and  rapture  mingled 
in  his  countenance — me  threw  the  bond 
into  the  fire,  and  the  flames  inftantly  con- 
fumed  it. 

In  a  tranfport  of  joy  Colonel  Lorton  raifed 
his  eyes  and  his  hands  to  heaven,  and  molt 
fervently   exprefied   his    thanks    to  the  Al- 
mighty for  fuch    a    daughter   and    fuch    a 
friend. 

"  Well  have  you,"  faid  he,  addreffmg 
himfelf  to  Emily,  "  who  are  the  pride  of 
my  heart,  repaid  every  obligation  of  duty 
and  affection  to  your  father. — O  Belfeld," 
continued  he  to  the  Baron,  "  I  only  pre- 
ferved  your  life ;  you  have  done  more  for 
me — you  have  fupplied  me  with  the  means 
of  enjoying  exiftence  among  thofe  who  are 
deareft  to  my  foul :  my  happinefs  is  centered 
in  theirs :  you  will  therefore,  I  truft,  as  you 
are  the  well  tried  and  firm  friend  of  us  all, 
applaud  my  determination. — Dear  Edward  ! 
Emily  mail  be  your's,  for  you  are  truly 
worthy  of  each  other.     Your  marriage  will 

eive 


give  me  the  greateft  pleafure  I  can  enjoy  on 
this  fide  the  grave;  for  I  fliall  fee  you,  who 
are  fo  truly  worthy  of  each,  other,  and  whole 
hearts  are  fo  congenial, — after  your  long  fe- 
paration  and  great  anxieties,  at  laft  united 
by  the  rnoft  endearing  of  all  ties^ 
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An  elegant  fufficicncy,  content, 
Retirment,  rural  quiet,  friendihip,  books.. 
Eafe,  and  alternate  labour,  ufeful  life, 
Progreffive  virtue,  and  approving  heaven  ; 
Thefe  are  the  matchlefs  joys  of  virtuous  love. 

Thomsons  Spring, 


1 H  e  morning  diftinguiihed  by  Edward's 
marriage  to  Emily  began  a  new  era  of  hap- 
pinefs  to  them,  and  to  all  their  friends. 
None  of  the  parties  concerned  were  in- 
fluenced by  any  prejudices  with  refpect  to 
the  particular  day  of  the  week  moft  fortu- 
nate or  not  for  the  ceremony  to  be  per- 
formed, but  thought  the  earlieft  day  that 
could  conveniently  be  fixed  the  beft,  and 
mofi  likely  to  be  propitious  to  their  wifhes. 

The. 
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The  Baron  gave  Emily  away,  and  fhe 
never  looked  more  enchantingly,  than  as  a 
bride  dreffed  in  a  robe  of  plain  white  muflin, 
without  any  ornaments  whatever.  The  hap- 
pinefs  of  Edward  and  herfelf  was  too  great 
for  utterance;  their  hearts  belt  could  feel, 
and  their  looks  beft  difcover,  that  felicity, 
of  which  no  words  can  convey  an  adequate 
expreffion. 

Mrs,  Wilibn,  by  the  fum  ilie  received  from 
the  Baronet,  was  enabled  to  fettle  with  her 
creditors,  and  was  freed  from  her  impri- 
ibnment.  She  had  the  prudence  to  a£t 
conformably  to  her  refolutions  :  fhe  retired 
into  the  country,  and  lived  upon  a  fmall 
annuity  faved  from  the  wrecks  of  her  for- 
tune. Airs.  Sparks  fometimes  vifited  her, 
and  they  united  in  lamenting  the  prevalence 
of  thofe  fafliionable  follies,  which  had  per- 
verted the  minds  of  them  both,  and  been 
the  fources  of  their  former  unhappinefs. 

Sir  Lionel  Wager  made  himfelf  an  object 
of  ridicule  and  contempt  by  the  trick  he 
had  played  in  attempting  to  gain  Emily  in 
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marriage.  The  Colonel  proclaimed  it  every 
•where,  and  it  was  foon  the  topic  of  general 
ronverfation,  and  as  general  ceniiire.  His 
circumftances,  by  his  continued  gambling  and 
diffipation,  were  fo  reduced,  that  he  was  glad 
to  obtain  the  fmalleft  loan  of  money,  or  even 
a  dinner,  from  any  one  of  his  acquaintance. 
This  dependent  mode  of  life,  however,  was  of 
ihort  continuance,  and  at  laft,  not  knowing 
how  to  fubiiit  in  England,  he  took  his  paf- 
fage  to  America.  As  he  had  never  attracted 
notice  but  by  his  expenfive  follies,  as  foon 
.as  the  blaze  of  fuch  a  meteor  of  extrava- 
gance was  extinguiihed,  no  one  felt  his  lofs, 
or  regretted  his  abfence. — lie  lived  a  pro- 
fligate, and  died  unlamented  in  obfcuritv. 

Ear  on  Belfeld  purchafed  an  eftate  in  the 
pariin  adjoining  to  Lorton  Iioule.  His 
friendihip  for  the  Colonel  was  ftrcngthened 
by  conftant  intercourfe;  its  flame  burned 
with  .  heady  lultre,  and  enlightened  and 
chcared  the  doling  years  of  their  lives. — 
The  Baron  became  intimate  with  Dr.  Mar- 
riot,  thinking  him  juftly  intitled  to  his  higheft 
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citecm  for  his  exemplary  conduct  as  a  Cler- 
gyman. They  frequently  converfed  upon  re- 
ligious fubjecls,  and  the  Knight  of  Malta', 
candid  and  open  to  conviction  as  he  was, 
felt  the  arguments  of  the  Protectant  Divine 
Co  cogent  and  concluiive,  that  he  formally 
renounced  the  errors  of  his  creed  as  a  Papift, 
and  regularly  attended  the  Service  of  the 
Church  of  England. 

It  was  whifpefed  in  the  village,  that  he 
paid  his  addreiles  to  Mrs.  Mapleton :  when" 
the  report  reached  the  ears  of  that  lady,  ihe 
iin lied,  and  certainly  did  not  contradict  it. 

Colonel  Lorton  had  the  fatisfaclion  to  be*- 
hold  in  a  few  years  the  fuccefs  of  his  various 
ichemes  for  improvements  in  agriculture. 
The  care  and  the  expenfe  he  had  devoted 
to  them,  all  aniwered  his  moft  ardent  ex> 
peccations.  The  trees  he  had  planted,  when 
he  firft  came  to  refide  upon  his  eftate,  now 
covered  the  fummits  and  Hopes  of  many  of 
the  mountains  with  their  thick  and  branching 
foliage.  The  meadows  on  the  borders  of  the 
lake,  which  had  formerly  been  worfe  than 
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ufelefs,  and"  even  dangerous  to  cattle,  were 
rendered  fafe,  dry,  and  highly  productive, 
by  his  methods  of  draining  them ;  and  the 
jacreafe  of  his  crops  of  corn  was  fivefold 
greater  than  it  had  ever  been  before. 

The  peaiants  of  his  village  blefTbd  him  for 
his  attention  to  the  comforts  of  themfelves 
and  then  families ;  for  from  the  ftate  of  rag- 
ged relidents  in  dirty  hovels,  they  became 
well-clad  inhabitants  of  neat  and  comfort- 
able cottages,  furroundcd  by  fertile  gardens. 
Content  and  cheerfulnefs  were  depicted  in 
every  face,  and  the  mothers  taught  their 
children  to  lifp  the  praifes  of  Lorton  the 
Good. 

Pleafed  as  the  Colonel  was  by  the  pro- 
fpect  of  fuccefs  thus  crowning  his  judicious 
efforts  of  diligence  and  benevolence,  he  had 
itiil  higher  gratifications  in  view.  At  his 
earneft  requeft  Edward  and  Emily  made 
his  houfe  their  place  of  refidence,  and  af- 
fifted  him  in  the  promqtion  of  his  agricul- 
tural plans.  As  the  fun  oi  his  life  declined 
from  its  meridian,  it  purfued  its  courfe  un- 
clouded 
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clouded  by  misfortune,  and  the  evening  of 
his  old  age  clofed  in  ferenity  and  peace* 
Edward  and  Emily  were  happy  in  a  family 
of  a  ion  and  two  daughters.  The  Colonel 
embraced  his  grandchildren  with  delight,  ob* 
ferved  the  mind  of  the  boy  gradually  expand 
with  the  good  fenfe  and  virtues  of  his  father, 
and  the  girls,  amiable  and  intelligent,  re- 
fle£ted  in  their  features  the  image  of  his  be- 
loved daughter. 

Edward,  following  the  ufeful  fteps  of  his 
father,  but  with  enlarged  means  of  doincr 
good,  acted  as  a  magiitrate,  and  undertook 
the  care  of  a  neighbouring  church,  not  for 
the  fake  of  emolument,  but  from  a  principle 
of  duty ;  and  he  gladdened  the  hearts  of  the 
deferving  poor  by  cliltributing  the  amount  of 
his  ftipend  among  them. 

Influenced  by  a  fimilar  motive,  Emily  efta- 
blifhcd  a  fchool  for  the  education  of  the  in- 
digent girls  of  the  parifh,  and  vifited  it  as 
often  as  her  domeftic  engagements  would  al- 
lowr  her.  Surrounded  by  thefe  objects  of  her 
maternal  care,   fhe  refembled  the  beautiful 
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iigure  of  Charity  in  the  painted  window  in 
Oxford— fuch  were  her  angelic  looks,  foft> 
enjed  by  maternal  folicitudc,  and  directed  to 
the  delighted  children  that  thronged  around 
her. 

The  fatisfaction  of  her  father-  in  ©wing  his 
independence  to  the  friend  whole  life  he  had 
laved,— the  iov  of  that  generous  friend,  and 
even  the  happinefs  of  Emily  herfelf,  all  feemed 
light  and  inconiiderable  in  comparifon  with 
the  tranfport  of  Edward  in  poileilmg  fuch  a 
treafure  as  Emily,  and  being  the  object  of 
her  love. 

Edward  and  Emily  continued  to  live  in 
retirement,  fatisficd  with  the  competency  of 
their  fortune,  and  grateful  to  Providence 
for  dangers  efcaped,  and  bicumgs  enjoyed. 
Their  years  glided  away  in  eafe  and  trait* 
quiility,  and  ibidem  did  their  iteps,  or  even 
their  wifhes,  wander  far  from  their  native 
vale.  Well  convinced  by  the  plan  fuccefs- 
fully  purfued  in  the  early  part  of  their  own 
education,  that  the  inftructors  who  are  molt 
beloved  , by  their  pupils  will  prove  the  heft 
upon  the  whole,  they  fecured  an  unrivalled 
5  claim 
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claim  to  the  affection  of  their  children,  by 
teaching  them  the  principles  of  Religion  and 
Learning  themivlves.  They  inipired  their 
tender  minds  from  their  infancy  with  the 
hrmeit  attachment  to  thole  grand  and 
beautiful  fcenes  which  furrounded  their 
duelling,  and  were  calculated  to  animate 
thera  with  the  Love  of  Nature,  of  Freedom, 
and  of  Independence. 

"  Happy  are  we,"  laid  Edward  to  his  chil- 
dren, "  to  be  placed  by  Providence  in  fuch  a 
rural  retreat  as  this,  free  as  it  is  from  all  the 
clamour,  diflipation,  and  unwholcfomenefs  of 
cities.  Under  the  influence  of  this  pure  and 
invigorating  atmofphere,  obedient  to  the  rules 
of  temperance,  we  may  enjoy  a  long  courfe 
of  health,  and  extend  the  fpace  of  life  to  a 
deiirable  old  ag;e.  Here  the  molt  fublime 
works  of  God,  continually  prefented  to  our 
view,  afford  fubjects  for  devout,  meditation, 
and  ceafelefs  gratitude.  Here,  too,  the  frugal 
diet,  plain  attire,  and  healthy  appearance 
of  the  peafants  of  the  North  may  teach  us 
tkis  important  ieiibn — that  the  true  relifh  of 
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life  is  independent  of  fituation,  or  any  out- 
ward appearances — and  here  we  may  learn 
that  the  heart-felt  and  moft  iincere  pleafures, 
thofe  that  arife  from  affection,  from  religion, 
from  ufeful  occupations,  and  ufeful  know- 
ledge, lie  within  our  reach,  and  are  attain- 
able without  the  gold  of  the  wealthy,  the 
pomp  of  the  powerful,  or  the  titles  of  the 
noble.  Be  allured  that  neither  extrava- 
gance nor  diffipation ;  neither  change  of 
place,  nor  variety  of  objects,  are  effential  to 
our  well-being ;  and  that  if  we  cannot  find 
uninterrupted  enjoyment  in  our  prefent  itate, 
which  is  a  world  of  probation,  and  there- 
fore has  briars  as  well  as  rofes  growing  in 
its  paths,  we  may  be  confident,  that  our  beft 
endeavours  to  perform  our  rcfpe6tive  duties 
will  be  rewarded  hereafter  in  a  world  of  the. 
pureft  and  moft  lafting  blifs," 
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